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FOREWORD 


This volume of TuE ANNALS * was planned to inform interested readers about 
the current expansion of an area in international co-operation, as yet little known, 
and quite often seen in a rather limited perspective. American and international 
agencies have often solicited financial contributions so that they might provide 
help for victims of war, persecution, famine, and other catastrophes. We have 
thus become familiar with international relief activities designed to meet the mini- 
mum necessities for sheer survival. In a deeply disturbed world, harboring many 
pockets of intense human suffering, the need for such aid created by local emer- 
gency conditions and special pressures still exists. | 

In recent years, however, extending beyond this limited concept and traditional 
administration of international aid, there has developed an increasingly vigorous 
and inspired international movement—a beginning of concerted social action to- 
ward new long-range goals: a higher level of human welfare, a lesser degree of 
human wastage. 
~ Across cultural, economic, and political boundaries, we have started to build 
a new pattern of sustained interaction, involving many levels of government, many 
types of agencies both national and international, and focusing on major social 
problems as they affect the common man. Thus, in an era of great instability and 
serious tensions, we also witness the slow unfolding of a new ethic of mutual aid 
expressed in a truly international exploration of policies and the development of 
programs which may eventually produce a higher level of living, more human 
satisfactions, and greater human opportunity everywhere. 

Many different channels and relationships have been built to translate such novel 
objectives into operational programs. A wide range of methods and techniques 
are being tested: Civic participation technical competence; development of leader- 
ship on the grass roots level at every level in co-operative undertakings; fitting na- 
tional and international resources to each country’s priorities and social objectives. 

The articles in this volume were designed to provide a balanced introduction 
to this complex, challenging field, which is still at an early stage of development. 
Inevitably, limitations of time and space have only allowed a very condensed 
presentation of much important material; they have also caused the omission of 
some helpful illustrative data that cover other approaches, as well as other areas 
of the world. 

We are most grateful to the highly qualified authors who contributed so gener- 
ously of their experiences, their insights, and expectations to this volume. 

The American people, with a superb tradition of faith in the value and dignity 
of every human being, should be ready to accept social development as an inde- 
pendent goal—with all its policy, educational, and professional implications— 
and should be prepared to recognize the recent direction in the social field as a 
matter of deep national and international concern. 

It is rightly demanded of us to provide effective contributions and an increasingly 
` strong foundation of encouragement and moral support for this broadening area 
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of world-wide peaceful int2raction, with its rich potential for human growth, 
greater productivity, and greater mutual trust. 
HERTHA Kraus 


Hertha Kréus, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, is Associate Professor of Social Work’ 
and Social Research at Bryn Mawr College. She is the author of various monographs 
and articles on international aid, and has served as -consultant for the State Department, 
Social Security Board, Russell Sage Foundation, and the American Friends Service 


Committee. 


* Concerned with strengthening public awareness of the role of social welfare programs in 
the international field, the Committee on International Social Welfare of the Philadelphia Area 
Chapter of the National Association of Social Workers took the initiative in crystalizing this 
venture. The special editor would also like to acknowledge the encouragement and support, 
and many helpful suggestions, provided by a number of knowledgeable individuals consulted in 
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The Challenge of World-wide Social Conditions * 
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By Juris J. HENDERSON 


ABSTRACT: In the fifteen years since World War II, the 
international community has seen marked progress in prolong- 
ing life, providing education for children, and in increasing 
the world food supply. ‘ Progress in the struggle against pov- 
erty and bad housing is much less notable, and the achieve- 
ments in lessening social tensions, in increasing human dignity, 
and other qualitative aspects of the standard of living are not 
measurable by the rough indicators we have at our disposal. 
The attempt to reach a new synthesis in the economic and 
social aspects of the development of less-developed countries, 
the widespread approval of governmental planning for social 
as well as economic development, the growth of public respon- 
sibility for welfare of the total population, and the attention 
given to rural as well as urban development are cited as impor- 
tant postwar developments in the philosophy and methods of 
international co-operation. The concern about extending as- 
sistance in ways which stimulate active participation of the 
people is a hopeful response to the world social situation. Fi- 
nally, the importance of basing assistance on mutual respect— 
with every country acting both as donor and recipient—is 
stressed in this co-operation. 


Julia J. Henderson, Ph.D., New York City, has been Director of the Bureau of 


Social Affairs of the United Nations since 1951. A graduate of the Universities of Ili- 
nois and Minnesota, Dr. Henderson has taught political science at Wellesley College 
and has held various positions with the United States government. 
appointment she has served as organization advisor and chief of the financial policy 


division of the United Nations. 


* This article is based upon the relevant findings of the research staff of the United Nations 
Bureau of Social Affairs and the specialized agencies which co-operate in the preparation of the 
series of reports on the World Social Situation. It is also a brief presentation of Miss Hender- 
son’s own reflections on these findings so far as a program of international action is concerned. 
These views are stated on her own responsibility and not that of the United Nations Secretariat. 
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EVEN years ago the United Nations 
set forth the challenge of world-wide 
social conditions in the following terms: 


. . more than half the population of the 
world is still living at levels which deny 
them a reasonable freedom from prevent- 
able disease; a diet adequate to physical 
well-being; a dwelling that meets basic 
human needs; the education necessary for 
improvement and development; and condi- 
tions of work that are technically efficient, 
economically rewarding and socially satis- 
factory. 


Tut Postwar PROBLEM 


This picture represented the world, as 
we found it, at a point midway between 
the holocaust of World War II and 
the present day. The cost of the war 
in terms of broken families, orphans, 
homeless people, refugees, the physically 
and mentally handicapped, bad health, 
lost education, was still acutely felt in 
Europe, but the forces of recovery were 
at work. Millions of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers were back in the fac- 
tories and on the farms, social institu- 
tions were being rebuilt, and natural re- 
sources remained in abundance in many 
parts of Europe. Thus when outside 
capital was forthcoming, economic re- 
covery was achieved with rélative speed. 
This is not to say that important social 
problems do not remain unsolved fifteen 
years after World War IT but the basic 
question of economic security for the 
family is no longer a major problem in 
most of Europe or in North America. 

The chronic problems of poverty, illit- 
eracy, and ill-health in the economically 
less-developed countries have yielded 
much more slowly to widespread efforts 
to improve conditions. The lesser 

achievements result not only from the 
~ immensity of the areas and populations 


1 The Preliminary Report on the World So- 
cial Situation (United Nations, New York, 
1952), p. 4, 


affected but also from the deep-rooted 
social character of these problems. 
Nevertheless, United Nations surveys 
and special studies made by the spe- 
cialized agencies as well as by na- 
tional institutions show that considerable 
headway has been made during the last 
decade in achieving higher standards of 
health and of education in these regions. 
The battle against poverty has not 
gained as much ground. Poor housing 
and many forms of social disorganization 
remain serious problems in both indus- 
trial and nonindustrial countries, in 
some countries even appearing to in- 
crease in light of demographic trends. 
The pages which follow will attempt 
to provide some perspective for judging 
the major social problems of our time 
and the.efforts made by international, 
bilateral, national, and voluntary groups 
to “promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom.” ? 
Tt must be recognized at the outset that 
the statistical evidence which can be 
adduced to support generalization about 
the various components in the standards 
of living is still very scanty and unre- 
liable in large parts of the world and 
that our judgments must often rest, 
therefore, on the testimony of national 


governments and of informed observers 


in the social field. It is difficult enough 
to measure in quantitative terms the rise 
in levels of health or nutrition. It is 
problematical to what extent an increase 
of school-age children in schoo] meas- 
ures a real advance in levels of educa- 
tion. ‘The levels of real wages on a 
comparative basis are still more elusive.’ 
The problems of nonmaterial factors in 


2 Preamble to the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

3 These problems of definition and measure- 
ment of standards and levels of living have 
been elaborated by a series of expert com- 
mittees convened by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. See Definition and 
Measurement of Standards and Levels of Liv- 
ing (United Nations, New York, 1953). 
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the social situation such as human free- 
dom remain completely in the qualita- 
tive realm. The United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights and its 
Subcommission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities keep these questions under re- 
view, not only through governmental 
reports covering the implementation. of 
basic human rights through legislation 
and law enforcement but also through 
the reports of special rapporteurs on 
such subjects as discrimination in edu- 
cation and in religion.t The status of 
women, which has an important bearing 
on the social situation around the world, 
also receives special scrutiny in terms 
of legislation for extending political and 
property rights and in terms of the op- 
portunities of women and girls for 
education and employment. 

No assessment of world social condi- 
tions—whether we speak of material or 
nonmaterial aspects of our lives—can 
be isolated from the basic demographic 
facts of our time. The rate of popula- 
tion growth may spell the difference 
between victory or defeat in our struggle 
to raise the levels of living in the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped regions and to 
protect and promote human freedom. 


THE WORLD DEMOGRAPHIC SITUATION 


The “population explosion” is now so 
widely discussed in America, in Europe, 
and among the leaders in most Asian 
countries that it is not necessary to 
belabor the question in this article. 
Quite apart from the fact that 2.5 billion 
people lived. on the planet in 1950 and 
that present rates of growth would add 


4See the Human Rights Yearbook of the 
United Nations and the reports of Mr. Charles 
Ammoun “Study of Discrimination in Educa- 
tion” (E/CN.4/Sub.2/181/Rev.1) and of Mr. 
A. Krishnaswami “Study of Discrimination in 
the Matter of Religious Rights and Practices” 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/200). 


another 2 billion by 1980," a number 
of features in the demographic situation 
demand special attention by economists, 
social scientists, and planners. These 
are the geographic distribution of the 
world’s population in relation to its 
natural resources, the age structure of 
the population, and the rate of urbani- 
zation. 

With all the reservations which must 
be made on demographic statistics in 
large parts of the world, it can be rea- 
sonably estimated that one half of the 
world’s population lives in monsoon 
Asia.® Within this region, the concen- 
tration of population in countries al- 
ready facing tremendous problems of 
poverty, illiteracy, and ill health, pre- 
sents the most serious challenge to 
national and international economic and 
social policies and programs. All avail- 
able estimates indicate that the share 
of the world’s population living in this 
region will continue to rise.” There is, 
of course, much discussion concerning 
the probable effects of increased indus- 
trialization on fertility rates in these 
countries but the action taken thus far 
has not stemmed the flood tide. 

Asia is not the only region of the 
world destined to have its share of 
the world’s population enlarged; in the 
course of the century in which we live, 
the population of Latin America is likely 
to grow tenfold. The rate of growth 
in Africa will be accelerated but its 
share in the total will change only 
slightly. If present trends prevail, there 


‘will be a continuing decline in the rela- 


tive importance of Europe—including 
the Soviet Union—even though Euro- 
pean population will double within the 
century. The proportions for Northern 
America and Oceania which rose until 


5 The Future Growth of World Population 
(United Nations, New York, 1958). 

8 Ibid. f 

TThe Population 


of South-East Asia 
(United Nations, 1958). - 
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the middle of the century, are likely to 
fall off in the second half of the cen- 
tury. These facts are of crucial im- 
portance to the whole world and, in par- 
ticular, to those directly concerned with 
development of natural resources, agri- 
_ cultural productivity, and industrializa- 
tion. ' 
Age distribution 


Of even greater short-run importance 
to social planners than the over-all in- 
crease in the size of the population and 
its concentration in underdeveloped re- 
gions, is the age distribution of the 
population. With the success of health 
measures in reducing infant mortality 
and lengthening the life span, the per- 
centage of the population in so-called 
“dependency” status is also growing in 
the countries which can least afford the 
burden of more food, clothing, shelter, 
and education. The continuing high 
birth rates together with the falling mor- 
tality rates have resulted in ratios esti- 
mated at 40 per cent of the total popu- 
lation in the age groups under fifteen, 
while the range of this ratio in European 
countries is 20-30 per cent. The effect 
of this situation on the problem of edu- 
cation is illustrated by the fact that if 
the Brazilians, the Muslims of Algeria, 
or the Chinese in Taiwan could reduce 
their ratio of school-age children per 
one-hundred workers to the level of the 
United Kingdom, the outlay on educa- 
tion per child could be doubled without 
increasing the share of national income 


devoted to education.® The picture of’ 


dependency at the other end of the scale 
is not so clear since a vast majority 
of economically active males in Asia, 
Africa, and most of Latin America are 
still engaged in agriculture. In these 
countries, papers prepared for the last 


8 The Future Growth of World Population, 
op. cit., : 

9 Report on the World Social Situation 
(New York, 1957), p. 26. 


World Population Conference showed 
that 78.5 per cent of the male popula- 
tion of sixty-five and over was still eco- 
nomically active, while only 40 per cent 
of males in this age group in the indus- 
trialized countries was still active.?° 
The family structure in the economically 
less-developed countries as well as the 


economic organization makes it difficult 


to define dependency. While the expec- 
tation of life at birth is rising in these 
regions and the death rates are declining 
at a faster rate than the decline in the 
industrialized countries, the percentage 
of the population over sixty years of age 
is still between 3.5 per cent and 7.7 
per cent in Asia while it ranges from 
10.1 to 15.7 per cent in Europe and 12.2 
per cent in the United States.*? 


Urbanization 


The third demographic factor of ut- 
most importance for international co- 
operation in social welfare is the move- 
ment from rural to urban centers of 
population—the phenomenon known to 
demographers and other social scientists 
as “urbanization.” 72 The additional bil- 
lions of people or our planet are being 
concentrated to an increasing degree in 
our large cities. In 1950 there were 
some 900 metropclitan cities with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants whose total 
population had reached over 300 mil-. 
lion; cities of more than 20,000 con- 
tained at the same date more than 500 
million people or one fifth of the world’s 
total population. Every eleventh person 


10 “Age Structure and Labour Supply,” Pro- 
ceedings of the World Population Conference, 
Papers: Vol. II (E/Cnf.13/415Y, pp. 571-592. 

11 Report on the Worid Social Situation 
(New York, 1957), p. 23. ` 

12 United Nations āndings on “Social Prob- 
lems of Urbanization in Economically Under- 
Developed Areas” were published as Part II 
of the Report on the World Social Situation 
(New York, 1957), and were summarized by 
the author in an article prepared for The 
Annals, Vol. 314, November 1957, pp. 147-155. 
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in Africa, every eighth in Asia, every 
fifth in Central America, every fourth in 
South America, every third European, 
and almost every second person in North 
America was living in 1950 in a city 
of over 20,000 people.4* These regional 
averages hide wide variations among 
countries of each region. For example, 
in Latin America, the urban population 
varied in 1950 from 5 per cent in Haiti 
to 48 per cent in Argentina, from 8 per 
cent in Pakistan to 42 per cent in Japan, 
from 13 per cent in Yugoslavia to 69 
per cent in England and Wales. Never- 
theless the common and significant fact 
from a social point of view is the con- 
tinuing movement of population to the 
cities and the rate of the growth of 
cities. While the rate of urbanization ap- 
pears to have slowed down in England, 
France, and the United States since 
1930, the rate was greatly accelerated 
in other countries. In the Soviet Union, 
for example, while the total population 
increased only 34 per cent in the period 
1926-1955, the population in cities of 
100,000 or more increased more than 
four times. The latest—1959—census 
in the Soviet Union indicates that more 
than 47 per cent of the population is 
now living in urban settlements of 3,000 
and over.4# A number of countries in 
the less-developed regions such as India 
and the Federation of Malaya appear to 


be at the beginning of a period of accel- 


eration of the rate of urbanization. 
Some of the implications of this move- 
ment for health, housing, and social wel- 
fare of the world’s population will be 
elaborated in later articles in this vol- 
ume. At this point, it suffices to say that 


13 Philip M. Hauser, Implications of Popu- 
lation Trends for Regional and Urban Plan- 
ning in Asia (Tokyo, 1958), prepared for the 
United Nations Seminar on Regional Planning. 

14 Preliminary Results of the 1959 All-Union 
Population Census (census taken 15 January 
1959), Communication of the Central Statis- 
tical Administration of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Soviet Union. 


wage levels. 


the analyses of family structure, age 
structure, racial composition, and a mul- 
titude of other social, economic, and 
psychological facts about our present- 
day cities are essential contributions 
made by the social scientist to the prac- 
titioners in the social field. It is here 
we can economize our limited profes- 
sional resources. 


FAMILY INCOME 


The most basic information about the 
“social condition” of the -hundreds of 
millions of families living in cities or 
in rural areas concerns the income avail- 
able to the family to satisfy its needs. 
Paradoxically it is the most difficult 
data to obtain because of the complexity 
of elements entering into such calcula- 
tions. In the first place, a large part of 
the world’s population is still living on 
subsistence agriculture, and calculations 
of money equivalents are not meaning- 
ful. Secondly, the prices of consumer 
goods which have fluctuated violently 
since the prewar period are as important 
as wage levels in determining the real 
Thirdly, the number of 
working members of the family obvi- 
ously has a tremendous impact on the 


family level of living, but the wide varia- 


tions throughout the world in the pat- 
tern of working women, child labor, and 
the contribution of unmarried members 
of the household make cross-country 
comparisons mostly unrealistic. Finally, 
the amount of “social income” such as 
social insurance, family allowances, free 
medical care, and’ free education is 
highly significant in some countries and 
insignificant in others. It is little won- 
der that the countries reporting wage 
data to the International Labour Office 
on a regular basis are largely the indus- 
trialized countries.*® 

Nevertheless, after examining con- 
sumer price data and wage data for the 


15 Report on the World Social Situation 
(New York, 1957), p. 106. 
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period 1939-1954 for twenty countries, 
the International Labour Office was able 
to conclude that “real wages in four- 
fifths of the countries surveyed in- 
creased by 10% or more.” The median 
Increase was approximately 26 per cent. 
Even though new inflationary pressures 
developed in many countries in the pe- 
riod after 1955, there appeared to be 
some further gains in real wages, even 
without reference to extensions of social 
benefits. In the Soviet Union substantial 
increases in-real wages resulted mainly 
from reductions in consumer prices, in- 
creases in social security benefits, and 
increases in minimum wage levels. To 
a greater or lesser extent, the same 
trends were noted in other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Increases in agricultural 
wages are also reported by most Euro- 
pean countries, including the Soviet 
Union.?® 

The real income of families living on 
subsistence agriculture may also have 
shown some gains in recent years if con- 
clusions can be drawn from the impres- 
sive increases in food production in. this 
period. The serious food shortages of 
the early postwar period came to an 
end but the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization reported in 1957 that “there 
is little indication that some of the 
longer-term fundamental problems of 
world food and agriculture have come 
appreciably nearer to. solution. Food 
consumption per capita in many less 
developed countries covering a large part 
of the world’s population still remains 
below pre-war levels ... .”7" 

There exist many other inequities in 
the distribution of the basic elements of 
- subsistence both between and within 
countries. The varying increases in na- 
tional income in the less-developed coun- 
tries has been accompanied by a growing 
unevenness in- the distribution of this 
income within the population. In some 


16 Ibid., p. 107-109. 
17 Ibid., p. 49. 


cases, too, an over-all increase in na- 
tional income has indicated only that 
part of the labor force has shifted from 
rural employment to nominally higher 
paid urban employment. This shift may 
not mean a higher level in actual con- 
sumption. f 
In this balance sheet on the family 
income, however, two further positive 
factors should be taken into account: 
first, family incomes have been aug- 
mented on a wider scale than ever be- 
fore through the gradual extension of 
the scope of social security systems 
in terms of the risks covered, the new 
groups of beneficiaries, and the higher 
levels of benefits.. Income from social 
security has been rising in relation to 
national income and in terms of per 
capita annual expenses for social secu- 
rity benefits. Measures have been taken 
in many industrialized countries to pro- 
vide increases to meet rises in the cost 
of living as well as to improve the gen- 
eral level of pensions and of family 
allowances. The second positive fac- 
tor is the continuing growth of the labor 
force, with unemployment held within 


‘modest bounds in most countries. How- 


ever, it cannot be said that either of 
these factors is important in the less- 
developed regions where social security 
schemes still cover a very small per- 
centage of the labor force and where 
wide-scale underemployment rather than 
unemployment is the root of continuing 
poverty. a 


HEALTH CONDITIONS 1° 


In no aspect of our lives have more 
dramatic changes been introduced since 
1946 than in the health of the world’s 


18 International Survey of Programmes of 
Social Development (United Nations, 1959), 
Chap. VII. 

19 Report on the World Social Situation 
(New York, 1957), Chap. III. See also the 
World Health Survey (WHO, Geneva, 1959), 
for a country by country analysis of health 
conditions.. 
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population. The best testimonials to 
the success of scientific: advances in 
medicine and to planned and sustained 
efforts of national and international 
health authorities are the facts quoted 
above ‘on the growth of population, the 
reduction of infant and general mortal- 
ity, and the rising expectation of life 
at birth. 

This is not to say that important 
problems do not remain to be solved 
in the health field—problems of great 
magnitude and great variety from region 
to region. Among the infective and 


parasitic diseases, while malaria, yaws,: 


and syphilis have been brought under 
control in vast areas of the world, bil- 
harziasis still affected 150,000,000 peo- 
ples in the middle of this decade and 
filariasis another 250,000,000. It is 
estimated that trachoma and infectious 
conjunctivitis affected no less than 
400,000,000—sometimes whole villages 
in North Africa and as many as 78 per 
cent of rural school children in selected 
villages in India. Leprosy and sleeping 
sickness remain important health prob- 
lems, especially in Africa although real 
progress has been achieved through new 


. methods of treatment and public health 
-measures of prevention and detection. 


Death rates from tuberculosis have con- 
tinued to fall although this does not 
always mean that the prevalence of the 
disease has decreased. A number of 
surveys of the disease are under way in 
Asia and Africa; in some of these coun- 
tries pulmonary tuberculosis seems to be 
less common in rural and more common 
in industrial areas. Virus diseases such 
as influenza continue to be widely re- 
ported but specific control measures are 
now available for some forms of virus 
infections. Considerable progress has 
been made against poliomyelitis which 


began to appear for the first time in. 


recent years in economically underdevel- 
oped areas. Pneumonia remains among 
the diseases causing the greatest number 


of deaths even in the developed coun- 
tries where antibiotics are widely used. 
Most of these infectious diseases, how- 
ever, are health problems today prima- 
rily in the economically less-developed 
regions. In the industrialized countries, 
the chronic degenerative and malignant 
diseases have become the important 
causes of mortality and morbidity. 
Heart disease is now the most frequent 
cause of death in Northern America, 
most of Europe, and among the more 
prosperous segments of the population 
in ‘other parts of the world. The in- 
creased incidence. of cancer, especially 
lung cancer, has caused growing con- 
cern.” The variations between mortal- 
ity rates between the sexes as well as 
among industrial countries is now the 
subject of extensive research on the 
causes of cancer. Mortality from acci- 
dents, particularly motor accidents, has 
reached alarming proportions in the de- 
veloped countries. It now appears that 
in these countries more children, espe- 
cially boys, die from accidents than from 
all infective and parasitic diseases.” 


A positive concept 


The state of health throughout the 
world is not, of course, to be measured 
only in terms of mortality and morbidity 
rates nor even in terms of the prevention 
of specific diseases. The promotion of 
a positive concept of health, involving 
the general protection of the individual 
against sickness and the promotion of 
a general state of well-being, has been a 
major objective of the World Health 
Organization and is now accepted by 
almost all national health administra- 
tions. It is in this area that the ob- 

20In November 1959, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations adopted a resolution 
establishing international prizes for cancer re- 
search. (Res. 1398 (XIV) 30 November 
1959.) 

21 “Mortality from Accidents,” World Health 
Organization, Epidemiological and Vital Sta- 
tistics Report, Vol. 9, No. 1, 1956. 
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jectives of health and social welfare 
specialists are most closely bound to- 
gether. 

The healthy development of children 
takes the foremost place in most coun- 
tries dedicated to a positive concept of 


health. The growth of maternal and 


child health services and their extension 
to rural areas, under the stimulation of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund- 
World Health Organization programs, 
has contributed materially to an im- 
provement in the health of children. 
Much greater attention to nutrition 
problems around the. world is required 
to ensure continued progress in child 
health; the diet of children in most of 
the underdeveloped areas is still deficient 
in animal protein. Research into ways 
and means of using locally available 
sources of protein for child-feeding is 
being carried out in Africa, Central 
America, and India through national and 
regional institutions with the assistance 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. 

Environmental sanitation is a problem 
which is not limited to economically de- 
veloped or underdeveloped countries. In 
the developed group, continuing super- 
vision of water supplies, sewage collec- 
tion and disposal, and food hygiene 
programs have greatly reduced trans- 
mission of disease. .The problems of air 
and water pollution, toxic effects of 
insecticides, food additives, and atomic 
radiation are growing in scope with our 
technological progress and our rapid 
urbanization. While the less-developed 
countries are also suffering the environ- 
mental sanitation problems of over- 
crowded and unplanned cities, the prin- 
cipal problems still lie in the improve- 
ment of water supply, excreta disposal, 
and control of insects for the rural 
population. 

Finally, the state of mental health 


must be noted even though its assess- 


ment on a world-wide basis is far beyond 
our existing knowledge—or our space 
in this article. We are informéd that 
in some of the economically developed 
countries nearly half of the existing hos- 
pital beds are occupied by the mentally 
ill. To what extent this situation is 
related to the problems of old age, to 
psychological stresses and strains, to the 
attitudes of family and community to- 
ward mental illness, and even to the ` 
availability of mental health services no 
one is yet prepared to say. Because 
many studies have indicated that the 


‘causes of mental illness often occur in 


early childhood and that the normal 
development of the child in relation to . 
his parents, his family, and his society 
is of vital importance, mental health 
activities are being given increasing at- 
tention by both health and welfare 
departments.. l 

The availability of health services to 
the whole population is also an impor- 
tant element in the world health situa- 
tion. The quality of service largely 
depends on adequate numbers of trained 
personnel and secondarily on: physical 
facilities, equipment, and medical sup- 
plies. The wide variations between 
countries in number of physicians and 
hospital beds in relation to population 
are set out in the most recent Report on 
the World Social Situation (1957). 
These calculations show, for example, 
that while Israel had one physician for 
every 400 in her population, the Soviet 
Union one for every 600, and the United 
States one for every 760, Ethiopia had 
one physician for 210,000 and Afghani- 
stan, Liberia, and Cambodia one for 
every 90,000. The number of hospital 
beds available also show tremendous 
variation, but since these beds as well 
as fully trained doctors are often ‘con- 


.centrated in urban areas, the data are 


only significant if studied in conjunction 
with the availability of rural health cen- ` 
ters and of auxiliary health personnel. 
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Extensive programs for training such 
auxiliary or “para-medical” personnel 
have brought health services within the 
reach of millions of people in recént 
years. 


EDUCATION 7? 


The goal of creating a healthy and 
literate society has been accepted by all 
governments, and for many. of the non- 
self-governing and newly independent 
countries it has become a major pre- 
occupation in their political response to 
popular demand and in their public 
expenditure. In Ghana, for exam- 
ple, school enrollments increased from 
183,283 to 578,249, that is, 315.5 per 
cent in the ten years, 1946-1956, imme- 
diately preceding independence and in 
French Equatorial Africa from 35,986 
to 149,166, that is, 414.5 per cent in 
the same period. Throughout the world, 
a tremendous expansion of primary edu- 
cation has taken place, in particular, to 
reach the goal of universal, free, and 
compulsory education or to cope with 
the. rising tide of school-age children. 
At some point between 1950 and 1955, 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council estimated that we crossed the 
half-way mark in school enrollments— 
that 300,000,000 children between the 
ages of five and fourteen were in school 
out of a total population of 550,000,000 
in that age group. This represented a 
gain of 18 per cent between the years 
1950 and 1954. 

As in other factors in the world social 
situation, however, the progress is very 
uneven indeed. About seventy-five coun- 
tries with more than 60 per cent of the 
world’s population are still some dis- 

22 These facts are drawn from three main 
sources: The Report on the World Social 
Situation (1957); the International Survey of 
Programmes of Social Development (1959) 
and the Report on Education in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories (document A/4131), 


(July 1959). The relevant chapters have in 
each case been prepared by UNESCO. 


tance from the goal of universal educa- 
tion. In twenty relatively small coun- 
tries, mostly in Africa, less than 20 per 
cent of school-age children are in school 
despite considerable effort. In a few 
countries the number of children who do 
not receive any schooling is increasing 
because the child population is rising 
faster than school facilities. Neverthe- 
less, analysis of the available statistics 
shows. that most of the less-developed 
countries have made significant progress 
in raising their enrollment ratios since 
1950. | 

During the same period, secondary 
school enrollment has increased, on the 
whole, faster than primary school en- 
rollment in countries at all levels of 
development—in some cases because of 
legal measures to prolong compulsory 
education but in many instances simply 
because of a de facto lengthening of 
school life. In many countries this has 
led to a serious re-examination of the 
aims, form, and content of secondary 
education. The broad trend indicates a 
tendency to blur the distinction between 
“academic” and “vocational” education. 
This has taken place in countries as 
widely different as India, Sweden, and 
the Soviet Union, where Mr. Khrush- 
chev introduced a great debate on sec- 
ondary education by his speech in. Sep- 
tember 1958 “Concerning the strength- 
ening of the ties between school and life 
and the future development of the sys- 
tem of public education.” The demand 
for more technical school graduates has 
also been rising markedly as countries 
increased the tempo of their develop- 
ment programs and has received con- 
siderable attention from educators and 
administrators. 

For all types of school education, both 
the industrialized countries and the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries are 
facing serious problems of teacher-short- 
age, heavy investment in school build- 
ings, and adequate supplies of teaching 
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materials. In addition, many countries 
without enforced compulsory schooling 
for a fixed period are confronted with 
problems of wastage and retardation. 
In India, for example, a study by the 
Ministry of Education showed that of 
every one-hundred pupils in class I in 
1949-1950 only forty-three were study- 
ing in class IV in 1952-1953. In Africa, 
the Middle East, and Asia, this problem 
is especially acute among girls. In the 
view of all educational authorities, this 
situation represents an intolerable waste 
of scarce educational resources. In 
many cases, however, it does not only 
represent a voluntary withdrawal from 
school but also results from rural pri- 
mary school programs which offer four 
years of schooling or even less. These 
difficulties are obviously not only budg- 
etary problems for governments but also 
are closely interlocked with poverty and 
with the social values of the family and 
the community. 

While primary, secondary, and tech- 
nical education have received most of 
the funds available for education in re- 
cent years, the problem of reducing the 
widespread adult illiteracy has also re- 
quired attention by governments seeking 
to raise their economic levels and their 
standards of living. At the mid-point 
in this decade, nearly one third of all 
countries still had less than 20 per cent 
literacy. Slightly more than half had 
estimated literacy rates of 50 per cent 
or more. Out-of-school education pro- 
grams have been undertaken in a fairly 
large number of less-developed countries 
under the aegis of fundamental educa- 
tion or community development pro- 
grams. The use of radio, public libraries, 
and museums and new attempts to pro- 
vide reading materials for new literates 
have all been expended during the past 
several years. In the industrial coun- 
tries, the broadening of adult education 
and the use of educational television to 
meet new technological needs of our 


civilization have been noteworthy de- 
velopments. 

Finally one must look beyond the 
immediate problems of combatting illit- 
eracy and extending education to all 
children of school-age to the smaller 
but equally vital question of providing 
higher education. The number of uni- 
versity students has been growing so 
rapidly throughout the world that the 
facilities in all countries are strained. 
There is no end in sight of the trend 
for a higher proportion of students to 
seek admission to universities as sec- 
ondary education expands, job require- 
ments become higher, and the increase 
in child population after the war arrives 
at university age. New universities are 
being established in many countries and 
old ones expanded. The variations from 
country to country are, of course, tre- 
mendous. In most of the African 
countries and territories, less than 20 
students per 100,000 population are en- 
rolled in institutions of higher education, 
while in India it was 147 per 100,000 
in 1953, in the Soviet Union the number 
was 613 per 100,000 in 1955 and in the 
United States it was 1,816 in the same 
year. It is natural that the demand 
for educated leadership will drive the 
numbers of applications upward at a fast 
rate. The number of institutions will 
have to be expanded more rapidly or the 
access drastically limited. 


Hovusinc 74 


The limited successes which nations 
have achieved in the fields of health, 
education, nutrition, wages, and social 
security for the most part cannot be 
said to extend to housing. The stand- 


23 The summary of the world situation in 
housing is kept to an absolute minimum. in 
this article in view of the special article in 
this issue on mutual aid for low-cost housing 
(see p. 107). See also the Report on the 
World Social Situation (1957), pp. 131-134 
and the International Survey of Programme 
of Social Development (1959), Chap. IV. 
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ards of housing have deteriorated in 
many countries for a multitude of rea- 
sons. These include the rapid increase 
in population, the augmented rate of 
urbanization, the higher investment re- 
quired for urban housing, and the rela- 
tively low priority most governments 
attach to the problem. In particular 
the supply of housing available to low- 
income groups continues to be inade- 
quate, even critical in some countries, 
exacting a heavy toll in terms of human 
health and happiness. 

In the free-enterprise countries, the 
gap between the cost of dwellings that 
meet modern standards and the amount 
that low-income families can afford to 
pay continues to widen. In the cen- 
trally planned economies, the supply of 
public housing, although improving in 
recent years, barely keeps pace with 


-natural population increase and migra- 


tion to the cities. 

For every traveller, the pattern of 
the urban peripheral slum, with its 
shacks of mud, tar-paper, and bits of 
wood, has now become commonplace. 
The dilapidated “old city” with its 
densely occupied tenements side by side 
with a modern commercial, administra- 
tive, and upper-class residential center 
is almost taken for granted. The condi- 
tion of rural dwellings in much of the 
world is not so much remarked. There 
is a dearth of precise knowledge and 
there persists the romantic notion that 
housing is not so important as long as 
one has clean air and plenty of space. 
Unfortunately this picture usually over- 
looks the squalid huts huddled in vil- 
lages with little or no ventilation, with 
one room for cooking, sleeping, and 
living during months of rain and torrid 
heat or bitter cold. 

In this decade, housing has become 
a political problem in developed and 
underdeveloped countries alike. Most 
governments have assumed some degree 
of responsibility for housing, often he- 


ginning with housing for their civil 
servants. In many developing countries, 
industries have been required by law 
to provide housing for their workers. 
Everywhere governments have found the 
financial burden of providing housing so 
great that private building is encouraged 
and in many areas ancient traditions of 
mutual aid and co-operation in house- 
building are being combined with tech- 
nical aid to provide more housing. 


Groups IN NEED or SPECIAL CARE 74 


In addition to the basic problems 
which must be faced in raising the 
standards of living of whole populations 
and even of depressed areas within 
otherwise prosperous industrial coun- 
tries, there exist in every country a 
series of special social problems which 
cannot be automatically “cured” by 
application of drugs, education, in- 
creased productivity of agriculture and 
industry, or even of outside capital. 
These are the social problems of the 
orphan, the handicapped, the refugee, 
the adult offender, or the juvenile delin- 
quent. There has been little effort so 
far to measure the size of these groups 
in global terms since definitions vary 
substantially from country to country 
but as services to cope with each of 
these problems have expanded a clearer 
understanding of their scope and nature 
has emerged in many countries. 

Children deprived of normal home 
life were, of course, a high priority 
problem in the Western consciousness 
after World War IT but the extent to 
which the problem continues as a result 
of such political upheavals as the parti- 
tion of India and Pakistan and events, 
in Korea, Indo-China, and Hungary; 
will be reflected in the succeeding ar- 


24 Information on these problems is included 
in Part II of the 1957 edition of the Report 
on the Worid Social Situation and in Chapter 
VIII of the 1959 edition of the International 
Survey of Programmes of Social Development., 
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ticle on refugees. Unfortunately it can- 
not even be limited to these man-made 
catastrophes but must also be related 
to the world-wide rural-urban migra- 
tions, to changes in family structure, 


and to continuing high birth rates in. 


the face of poverty and bad housing. 
The impact of these broad social and 
economic changes on the life of children 
‘is still ill-defined in many parts of the 
world. We know, for example, that 
African “urbanization” frequently means 
that the father goes to the city leaving 
his wife and children in the village where 
they may continue to be a part of an 
“extended” family. He may return to 
visit them frequently, eventually bring 
them to the city, or establish a new 
family in the city. Only a relatively 
small number of the children find their 
way into institutions. In Latin Amer- 
ica, where the female population of the 
cities is greater than the male popula- 
tion, different problems predominate and 


considerable numbers of children born - 


out of wedlock are to be found in insti- 
tutions since their mothers must work. 
In many Asian and Middle-East coun- 
tries it is still common to count many 
children in “orphanages” who have one 
or both parents whose willingness—and 
even eagerness—to place their child in 
an institution is the opposite face of 
their poverty, their large family, and 
their overcrowded housing. In a recent 
visit to a Central Asian Republic of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I 
found great pressure for the expansion 
of boarding schools ostensibly to im- 
prove the quality of education but ob- 
viously also as relief for the working 
mother with a large family and one- or 
two-room apartment. 

Other tens of thousands of children 
with or without normal family attach- 
ments are “living by their wits” in the 
streets of our cities today. It is they 
who are the subject of mounting na- 
tional and international concern about 


juvenile delinquency.» The General 
Assembly of the United Nations has 
recently emphasized the widespread 
character of the problem of violence by 
youth “gangs” as well as the mounting 
rate of more traditional forms of juve- 
nile delinquency by adopting a resolu- 
tion urging increasing attention by the 
United Nations.*® 

The problem of the physically handi- 
capped, in spite of significant scientific. 
and technical advances in rehabilitation, 
continues to be in most countries unable 
to provide minimum economic and so- 
cial security for their citizens an aggra- 
vated and pitiful problem of beggary 
and human misery. The demonstration 
centers for modern rehabilitation which 
have been established in many Asian, 
Middle Eastern, and Latin-American 
countries since the war touch only a 
fraction of the men, women, and children’ 
who need special care to enable them 
to fulfill a useful role in society. The 
training centers for rehabilitation per- 
sonnel and the expansion of prosthetic 
shops able to produce low-cost and effec- 
tive prosthesis offer our best hope for 
the future. 

The question of aging populations, 
especially in the industrial countries, has 
been noted above in connection with 
demographic trends. Although the ex- 
tension of social security and public 
assistance schemes in many countries has 
relieved to some extent the basic prob- 
lem of subsistence, continuing inflation 
creates much hardship: and anxiety 
among the aging in the developed coun- 
tries. The problems of chronic disease 
and mental health for this group have 
far outstripped the resources of most 
communities, even in relatively rich’ 
countries. In the economically less-de- 
veloped countries, where the aged in the 


25 International Review of Criminal Policy, 
No. 7-8 (United Nations, 1955). 

26 Juvenile Delinquency 
(XIV)). 
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rural areas continue to find their place 
in the éxtended family, the strains pro- 
duced by urbanization as well as a grow- 
ing proportion of aged population will 
in all likelihood increase the scope of 
the problem considerably in our life- 
time,”? 


CoNCLUSIONS 


What then is the challenge presented 
to those of us who have a concern for 
social welfare on an international scale? 
Basically it has not changed since 1945 
or 1952—in broadest terms, we seek 
(1) to raise the material standards of 
living for half the world’s population; 
(2) to assist those groups in need of 
special care without losing sight of the 
place of such programs in the total social 
and economic action of the world com- 
munity; (3) to give assistance in such 
ways which will increase the sense 
of fulfillment of the individual, develop 
a sense of responsibility in the commu- 
nity, and help to build a strong and 


developing economy; and (4) to achieve 


an international co-operation based on 
mutual aid and mutual respect employ- 
ing all agencies, national and interna- 
tional, public and private, which have 
a contribution to make to the achieve- 
ment of these goals. 

There have been some notable devel- 
opments both in our philosophy and our 
methods for attacking the social prob- 
lems of the world over the past fifteen 
years. Most of these will be discussed 
in the articles which follow. It may 
be worthy of special note in this intro- 
ductory chapter that we have increased 
considerably our understanding of the 
interrelationship of economic and social 
factors in raising standards of living and 
are perhaps reaching for a new synthesis 
in the work of social scientists, health 

27The Aging of Populations and its Eco- 


nomic and Social Implications (United Na- 
tions, 1956). 


workers, educators, welfare personnel, 


‘economists, and engineers. The attention 


to planning at all levels in both social and 
economic fields has grown continuously 
in the years since the war and has accel- 
erated this search for a new synthesis 
in the development process. The spread 
of the idea of public responsibility for 
the welfare of the whole population, 
including groups in need of special care, 
has reflected itself in the demands made 
on international and bilateral agencies 
for help in planning, organizing, and 
administering governmental programs in 
the social field. The emphasis on devel- 
oping rural areas, virtually unknown in 
prewar international efforts, has intro- 
duced a concept of “balance” in national 
development which has had a significant 
impact on international policies and 
programs. 

Our concern about the manner in . 
which we give assistance in the social 
welfare field reflects itself in many ways 
but perhaps most clearly in the commu- 
nity development program. Essentially 
we are advocating a policy which does 
not extend technical services to a pas- 
sive population but which enlists their 
active participation, educates and or- 
ganizes them, and creates the local in- 
stitutions, fundamental for continuing 
growth and adaptation to changing 
circumstances. We believe that this 
approach not only produces—or creates 
the potential for producing—a higher 
standard of living but- develops the 
qualities in the people and the com- 
munity which offers the best bulwark 
for freedom. Another way in which 
this concern for methods is evident 
is the growing attention in all inter- 
national technical assistance to the 
training of local personnel. Not only 
the fellowship programs which touch a 
few thousands each year but also the 
multiplicity of efforts to train adminis- 
trators, teachers, technicians, volunteer 
leaders through the creation and 
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strengthening of national and local in- 


stitutions are indicative of this empha-: 


sis. Moreover these efforts show the 
common acceptance of the’ principle 
that the object of all assistance is to 
increase the capacity of the less de- 
veloped countries and communities to 
help themselves. 

Finally, the challenge of world-wide 
social conditions is manifestly the chal- 
lenge to international co-operation itself. 
In the highly interdependent world 
which modern communications, econom- 
ics, and technology have created for us, 
no nation or community is able to solve 
its social problems in isolation. It is 
fundamental not only to “coexistence” 
but also to co-operation that assistance 
should be based on genuine mutual re- 


spect. It is not the function of inter- 
national co-operation to export ‘western 
culture to the “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries. While western medicine and agri- 
cultural'and industrial techniques may 
be welcome everywhere, western ways 
of life are not always so acceptable. If 
western countries could find the humility 
to ask advice on certain problems of 
family stability, juvenile delinquency, 
welfare of the aging, or integration of 
minority groups, it would make a con- 
siderable contribution to the climate of 
international co-operation. The chal- 
lenge will only be met when we are 
willing and able to utilize all our re- 
sources, wherever they may be located, 
in the war against poverty, illiteracy, 
disease, and’ servitude. 


a) 
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Council of Churches. 
national Committee for World Refugee Year. 
Standing Conference of Voluntary Agencies working for Refugees and closely associated 
from the beginning with the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
and with the United Nations. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. He is 
the author of We Strangers and Afraid (1959). 


The Refugee Problem: Joint Responsibility 


By ELFAN REES 


Asstract: The refugee, a victim of political events, a man 
uprooted from his homestead and country, finds himself in a 
strange land where he is homeless, often stateless, and poverty- 
stricken. The refugee in Hong Kong, for example, who faces 
this predicament can find his fellow exiles dispersed globally 
in such countries as The Republic of Korea, India, Syria, West 
Germany, and Finland. The dimensions of the refugee prob- 
lem in the postwar era estimated to include at least forty mil- 
lion persons are indeed frightening. Yet the enormity of the 
figure cannot describe the individual misery and human tragedy 
that have befallen these people. Moreover, neither the end of 
political upheavals nor the concomitant movement of peoples— 
the unabated dynamism of the refugee problem—are in sight. 
This situation demands global recognition. The United Na- 
tions is concerned with the problem but has been able to give 
support and succor only on a limited basis. The neighboring 
nations, who have been obliged to bear the brunt of the imme- 


diate crises, must not be left alone to alleviate the misery of 


these millions.—Ed. 


Elfan Rees, Geneva, Switzerland, is the Representative in Europe of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs and an Advisor on refugee affairs to the World 
He is also Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
Dr. Rees has been President of the 
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T can be argued as to whether home- 


lessness or hunger most epitomize the | 


greatest single human tragedy of our 
age. Such an argument is however un- 
profitable because both homelessness and 
hunger so challenge the conscience of 
nations and the peace of the world that 
both must be regarded as endemic dis- 
eases of this century. whose eradication 
will only be possible by international 
co-operation on a much more massive 
scale than has hitherto been achieved. 


THe HOMELESS MAN 


The essence of homelessness—the 
problem of the refugee—lies in its di- 
mensions and its dynamism. 

It is one of the tragedies of the 
refugee problem. that so much of it is 
the consequence of, and incidental to, 
world-shaking events whose progress and 
dangers preoccupy the public mind to 
the exclusion of all thought for, and 
often any recognition of, their human 
consequences. We were rightly per- 
turbed by events in Hungary, in Suez, 
and in Egypt in 1956, but generally 
overlook the fact that, as a result, 
20,000 refugees from Egypt sought asy- 
lum in Europe and Israel, and 11,000 
Hungarian refugees still await a solution 


to their problem. We are concerned - 


about the reunification of Germany but 
reckon little that, while this seems in- 
definitely delayed, 25,000 refugees per 
month have fled the Soviet zone to seek 
asylum in West Germany. Since 1949 
no less than 2,189,225 people have be- 
come refugees in this way. The official 
figure of flight in 1959 is 160,000. An 
annual and continuing problem of equal 
dimension to the Hungarian refugee 
crisis gets less than half its public at- 
tention. We are anxious about events 
in North Africa but scarcely aware that 
at least 200,000 Algerians have sought 
asylum in Tunisia and Morocco. Any 
recent year seems to add almost another 
million to the world refugee total. Nor 


has the tide been stemmed. The year 
1959 brought its continuing exodus from 
East Germany and Algiers while new 
flights erupted—as they constantly do 
in this age of exile—in quite unexpected 
places. There is flight from Tibet. 


All over the Indian borderland including 
Kalimpong, Darjeeling and Sikkim the 
Tibetan refugees will come to about 10,000 
men, women and children. Among these 
there will not be more than 500 people 
who can subsist on their own earnings, some 
800 or a thousand can live for one year on 
their own resources; again, about five to 
800 can be taken to survive on whatever 


_they have collected while coming from 


Tibet and the remaining six to 7,000 people 
are just living on nothing 


Other explosions follow with the fre- 
quency of atomic tests. 


Ghana is facing a mounting problem in 
the thousands of Ghanaian refugees who 
have been arriving from the French Ivory 
Coast since the “anti-foreign” riots there 
in October. Unofficial estimates were that 
5,000 Ghanaians of Ewe tribe origin had 
now arrived in Ghana as refugees, and 
others were still coming by air and sea. 
This was apart from the thousands of citi- 
zens of Togoland and Dahomey who also 
fled from the Ivory Coast.? 


South Africa enters the refugee orbit. 

The Indonesian government also has 
provided relief for some 7,500 persons 
who recently fled from rebel-infested 
areas in North Sumatra’ A conserva- 
tive estimate places the number of Tamil 
refugees from Northern Ceylon at 
20,000. They are now in and around 
Jaffna, being very well cared for by 
their government. So the disease is also 
in Asia. 


The foriy-year exile 


No attempt is being made in this 
survey to indicate refugee problems that 

1 From a personal letter to the author. 

2The Times (London), January 10, 1959. 

3 This was due to rebel action which began 
in December 1957. 
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antedate World War II. At the same — 


time there are problems which persist 
in raising their ugly heads as if to em- 
phasize that the “Century of the Home- 
less Man” did not begin in mid-century. 

The Greek government recently ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a bill pro- 
viding for the early housing of 30,000 


persons who came to Greece as refugees. 
‘from Asia Minor in 1922-1923. and are 


still living in camps or hovels after 
having been in Greece for thirty-seven 
years. 

Since 1918 thousands of Assyrians 
have lived as refugees in Iraq and Syria, 
while there is a.colony of some 5,000 
in Lebanon. Recent events in the Near 
East have made their precarious position 
more acute. 


‘The painful and intricate question of 


eligibility deserves specia] attention. It 
must be remembered that in all Eastern 
territories, the mere possession of a certifi- 
cate of naturalization does not convey to 
its holder many tangible advantages. Thus, 
an Assyrian or, for all it matters, a Russian 
refugee who had become naturalized in Iran, 
Iraq or Lebanon remains for all practical 
purposes an underprivileged stranger: he 
may, perhaps, find work more easily than 
his stateless fellow-exile, but in illness or 
in the case of an accident he will get no 
help from the State, nor any support when 
he gets old. Social services in the East 
still remain totally undeveloped, so that 
the care of the sick and the aged remains 
the concern of the local clan and family, 
obviously barred to a stranger.* 


It is small wonder that men’s minds 
lose track of the immensity and the 
tragic dynamism of the refugee problem. 


The minimum and maximum 


- Refugee statistics are a pitfall for 
even the most wary. There is a vast 
margin of error, for counting heads in 
a crisis is always difficult; moreover, 


4 From a private report. 


statistical procedures vary across the 
world from the scientific to mere guess- 
work. It is probably wise to assume 
that even the most conservative esti- 
mates are inflated. Indigent natives 
seeking the meager benefits of refugee 
status misrepresent themselves; govern- 
ments anxious for maximum interna- 
tional assistance are not guiltless of 
inflation; and voluntary agencies desper- 
ately seeking support for their programs 
sometimes exaggerate, not indeed their 
needs, but the dimensions of their prob- 
lem. 

The validity of statistics will also vary 
considerably according to the definition 
of a refugee that is accepted and applied. 
The United Nations purist, faithful to 
somewhat narrow and restrictive defini- 
tions, will obviously arrive at a smaller 
total than the ‘humanitarian whose con- 
cern and compassion is for uprooted 
people everywhere. It is not proposed 
here to indulge in yet another dialogue 
on definition. The member govern- 
ments of the United Nations, in arriving 
at their definitions, were clearly con- 
cerned to contain to a minimum the 
numbers who might, by definition, have 
a Claim to international protection and 
assistance. The German Federal Repub- 
lic must obviously apply quite other 
criteria in deciding who is a refugee. 

For the purposes of this study we 
shall regard as a refugee anyone who 
has been uprooted from his home, has 
crossed a frontier—artificial or tradi- 
tional—and looks for protection and sus- 
tenance to a government or authority 
other than his former one. By this 
definition and mindful of the pitfall of 
statistics it is certain that at least 
40,000,000 persons have become refu- 
gees since 1945. How many of them 
continue in their plight in 1960, for how 
many of them a solution to their prob- 
lem remains elusive, is a much more 
difficult issue to decide. A review of 
the present situation by areas is prob- 
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ably the only way to arrive at a rea- 
sonably accurate appraisal. 


THe Far East 


In 1953 there were 9,000,000 home- 
less people in the Republic of Korea but 
not all of them were refugees from north 
of the 38th parallel. Many were war- 
time displaced persons who were slow 
in returning to their original homes. 
Time and vast reconstruction programs 
have had their effect but it is officially 
reported that there are still 3,000,000 
‘persons who are unsettled refugees in 
the Republic. 

When Vietnam suffered the fate of 
Korea and was also bifurcated in the 
interests of coexistence, 900,000 refu- 
gees, mostly of Roman Catholic faith, 
fled south of the 17th parallel. The 
“Economic Survey for Asia and the Far 
East” for 1956 reports on this: — 


The arrival m southern Viet-Nam of 
about 900,000 refugees had brought crucial 
problems to a country with a total popu- 
lation of 11 million. By 1956, however, a 
substantial number of refugees had been 
resettled and, while many problems were 
still to be solved in this respect, they were 
no longer of such 2 magnitude as to 
threaten the stability oz the country’s econ- 
omy. (The resettlement) was facilitated 
by favourable factors, such as French and 
United States aid, the existence of unculti- 
vated land and the industrious nature of 
the northern Viet-Namese who were able 
to adjust to new circumstances. Good use 
was made of these favourable factors. The 
refugees were distributed in 325 villages, 
of which 300 were under the charge of the 
Commissariat for Refugees. Three cate- 
gories were established. In the villages of 
Category A, which number approximately 
100 and include more than one-third of the 
refugees, a programme of activities has 
been implemented and the financial help to 
the village has gradually been withdrawn. 
In this category, it is estimated 60 are al- 
ready totally seli-sufficient. The villages in 
Category B have a programme of activities 
but it is still in a transitory stage. Cate- 


gory C includes about 50 villages in areas 
in which security has been recently re- 
stored.5 


The establishment of the separate 
states of India and Pakistan in 1947 
was followed by one of the largest migra- 
tions our era has known. It is estimated 
that 8,500,000 Hindus and Sikhs left 


-Pakistan for India and that 6,500,000 


Moslems fied from India into Pakistan. 
These refugees, like the German expel- 
lees, were granted full rights of citizen- 
ship in their new countries. This and 
the fact that the widespread poverty of 
both countries tends to minimize the 
difference between a. refugee and a 
native, obscure, at least in part, the full 
magnitude and nature of this particular 
problem. It remains true however that 
over 5,000,000 of these refugees remain 
landless and homeless and are accord- 
ingly persons ‘lacking any permanent 
solution as yet. 


The dual refugee problem 


Hong Kong is the focal point of two 
refugee problems quite different in char- 
acter but equal in tragedy. Ten-thou- 
sand Europeans in China are registered 
with the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner as refugees in need 
of protection and assistance—neither of 
which can be extended to them in situ. 
The Shanghai branch of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office had to be closed down 
in May 1956 at the request of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic. Most of this 
group are refugees from the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 or their children; 
others are refugees from Nazi persecu- 
tion. Evicted from their homes, denied 
the right to work—and often lacking 
the strength—they are among the most 
needy and most pitiable refugees in the 
world. | 

The problem of saving their lives by 

5 United Nations Sales No.1957.1LF.1 
(United Nations, Hong Kong and London, 
1957), pp. 169, 170, 
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resettlement has been primarily one of 
securing exit permits for them from 
China to Hong Kong, whence they 
have been moved by the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion (ICEM) to countries of resettle- 
ment. After a disheartening period of 
financial crisis the prospects of a suc- 
cessful operation have materially im- 
proved. Even though ICEM has spe- 
cial funds large enough to move 3,400, 
visas are now available for 7,000. The 
unresolved problems are, more money 
ior ICEM, more exit permits from 
China and, given these, some 3,000 
more visas. l 
For reasons that are discussed below, 
the government in Hong Kong cannot 


admit indefinite numbers of these refu- 


gees without the assurance of their on- 
ward movement. There is a real danger 
that the Chinese People’s Republic may 
be able to score a propaganda victory 
by showing when the free-world’s op- 
portunity to act comes that the five- 
year concern for these refugees was 
empty hypocrisy. 

Hong Kong has its own intractable 
refugee problem. Out of a total popu- 
lation in the Colony of 2,500,000 more 
than one million are officially classified 
as refugees from mainland China. Ac- 
cording to percentage figures, this is the 
second highest incidence of refugees in 
a local community in the whole world. 
They present the Colony with massive 
problems of housing, health and fire 
risks, unemployment, and, on occasions, 
political instability. Despite heroic ef- 
forts and quite disproportionate expendi- 
tures by the government in Hong Kong 
the majority of these refugees still live 
in appalling squalor and overcrowding 
in hillside shanties or rooftop huts. 


It is estimated that 110,000 refugees are 


living in tin-and-hessian huts on the roofs ` 


of buildings. Four tenement huts destroyed 
in a recent fire in the Kowloon mainland 
area were housing 111 men, 116 women and 


139 children, with 146 others in 20 squat- 
ters huts on the roofs.® 


The situation is complicated by the 
decision of the government not to distin- 
guish, in need and available services, 
between the refugees and the native poor 
of the Colony. It is true that many of 
the less-poor refugees have exacerbated 
the lot of the poorer natives by buying 
their homes and displacing them. The 
nondiscriminatory decision of govern- 
ment is, therefore, understandable and 
almost inevitable, but it seriously com- 
plicates the issue of international aid 
in a refugee situation. It should be 
added that, were it not for border con- 
trol between the Colony and the main- 
land, the local refugee problem would 
be even more intolerable than it is. 

Hong Kong has lived up to the high- 
est traditions of the right of asylum but 
quite obviously has been limited by its 
absorptive capacity. Here is the first 
instance in our global survey where 
frontier control reduces the actual po- 
tential of the refugee problem. As we 
examine Europe we shall see that, even 
in this age, there are more refugees in 
intent than there are in fact. This 
then is the situation in Asia and the 
Far East. It is a tale of some 21,532,500 
persons who have become refugees in a 
decade. In India about one person in 
forty-two is a refugee, in Vietnam one 
in twelve, in Pakistan one in eleven, in 
Korea one in three, and in Hong Kong 
nearly two in seven. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


The refugee problem in the Middle 
East is more widely known, though not 
necessarily appreciated, because it im- 
pinges much more sharply on current 
political issues than does that of the 
Far-East. The latest official count gives 
a figure of over one million Arab refu- 
gees from Palestine who are officially 


6 The Times (London), March 10, 1957. 
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registered with the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRWA). By definition an 
Arab refugee from Palestine is a person 
whose normal residence was Palestine 
for a minimum of two years preceding 
the outbreak of the conflict of 1948 and 
who, as a result of the conflict, has lost 
both his home and his means of liveli- 
hood. 

There is a ‘continuing controversy 
about these figures which need not en- 
gage us here. Three facts are clear. 
The total quoted does not represent the 
number of Arabs who fled Palestine in 
1948. The reported excess of births 
over deaths among the Arab refugees is 
30,000 each year. There are therefore 
some 250,000 children under eight years 
of age who were born refugees. There 
are undoubtedly many hundreds of per- 
sons in Jordan registered as refugees 
who have no title to that status but this 
figure may well be balanced by others, 
especially children, who are eligible but 
not recognized. So long as the Jor- 
danian government persists in its refusal 
to revise the rolls, this muddle will 
persist. 

The Arab refugees are to be found 
today, as indeed they have been for 
over ten years, in Syria, in Lebanon, in 
Jordan, and in the Gaza Strip in Egypt. 
In Syria they amount to 2.4 per cent of 


the local population, in Lebdnon to 7.4- 


and in Jordan 56.3.7 It will be seen 
that in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan the refugees outnumber the local 
population-—the political consequences 
of this are almost daily evident in world 
events. In the Gaza Strip—some thirty 
miles long and five miles wide—no less 
than 230,000 refugees and 80,000 na- 
tives are completely marooned. 

The Arab refugees have endured ten 
years of angry exile. Their situation has 


7It should be noted that many persons re- 
‘main on the refugee rolls even though they 
have been granted Jordanian citizenship. 


- Republic. 


been so stagnant that being a refugee 
has become an institution if not a privi- 
lege. The UNWRA ration card is the 
only form of security they know. In- 
deed it is oftentimes, notably in Gaza, 
a form of security superior to that which 
is available to the nonrefugee Arab. It 
is well known that the ration card is 
very tangible currency and security in 
the Middle East. This particular refu- 
gee problem is so charged with political 
overtones that- the underlying human 
tragedy of so many wasted lives, of so 
much frustration, bitterness, and hatred 
is far too often overlooked. 

There is another aspect of the Middle 
East refugee problem that is also fre- 
quently ignored. It is necessary to re- 
member that concurrently with the per- . 
petuation of the Arab refugee problem 
more than 400,000 Jews have been 
forced to leave their homes in Iraq, 
Yemen, and North Africa. They have 
not been counted as refugees because 
they were readily and immediately re- 
ceived as new immigrants into Israel. 
Nevertheless they were forced to leave 
their traditional homes against their will 
and to abandon, in the process, all that 
they possessed. 


© EUROPE 


In the decade under review no less 
than 15,000,000 refugees and displaced 
persons have crowded into Western Eu- 
rope. By far the greatest single group 
of these are the German expellees and 
refugees. From the German provinces 
east of the Oder-Neisse line, from the 
Sudetenland, Poland, and other Eastern 
European states no less than 18,000,000 
Germans were expelled from their homes 
after the Second World War. Millions 
died in the horrible process, millions 
more disappeared but some 13,000,000 


. survived and arrived as penniless refu- 


gees, 4,000,000 in the Soviet zone of 
Germany and 9,000,000 in the Federal 
They constitute in fact 17 
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' per cent of the population of the Fed- 
eral Republic. In great measure the 
German authorities have been alone in 
their efforts to deal with the problem. 
~ Little has been said and less is known 
in the world-at-large about this massive 
crime against humanity. The World 
Council of Churches at its Hamburg 
conference in 1948 sought to break the 
conspiracy of silence that shrouded this 
tragedy, but with only partial success. 
It may well be that it has been the 
deliberate policy of guilty men to ignore 
and forget the enormous consequences 
of their criminal foolishness. In this 
case the United States and the United 
Kingdom must bear a great burden of 
the guilt. It was the victorious powers 
that, by Article XII of the Potsdam 
Agreement, authorized the mass expul- 
sion and expropriation, and it was they 
who, by default, failed to ensure the 
fulfillment of their own requirement that 
it “should be effected in an orderly and 
humane manner.” 
Albert Schweitzer was moved to write: 
“This is the worst violation of historic 
truths and of the rights of man: when 
the right to their homeland is denied to 
certain human beings so that they are 
forced to leave their homesteads.” ® 

As though this were not burden 
enough, no less than 2,900,000 German 
Citizens resident in the Soviet zone, the 
so-called “German Democratic Repub- 
` lic,” have abandoned everything and 
sought asylum in the West; and the flow 
is mounting rather than diminishing. 
Nor is this the end of the tale in Europe. 
Ideas of expulsion, particularly when it 
also involves expropriation, are not slow 
to seize hold. Six-hundred thousand 
“Volksdeutsche,” whose ancestors peo- 
pled and cultivated the Danube basin 
for five centuries, have had to seek asy- 


8 Quoted in, After Ten Years: A European 
Preblem—Still No Solution (Frankfurt am 
Main: Wirtschaftsdienst Verlag und Druckerei 
G.M.B.H., 1957), p. 5. 
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lum in Austria. Three hundred and 
fifty thousand Bulgarians of Turkish 
ethnic origin were expelled to Turkey. 
Four hundred thousand Karelians have 
similarly found asylum in Finland since 
the Karelian Peninsula was ceded to the 
Soviet Union by the 1947 peace treaty. 
All these groups have one characteristic 
in common. They have sought asylum 
from, and thrown themselves upon the 
mercy of, their own kind. They are 
strangers but not among a strange peo- 
ple. Community of language, faith, cul- 
ture, and social organization provides a 
cushion that both minimizes the shock 
of exile and increases the chances of 
assimilation. 

Unhappily this is not true of all refu- 
gees in Europe. Nothing tempers the 
cold wind of exile for the ultimate refu- 
gees——those who come within the man- 
date of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner. Leaving home and hearth of 
their own decision, withal compelled by 
fear, risking their lives en route, they 
reject, as they go, any right to the pro- 
tection of their government and so 
arrive, defenseless and helpless, in a 
strange country with a strange language 
and other customs, the bewildered guests 
of embarrassed hosts who have no obli- 
gations toward them other than those 
dictated by common humanity. They 
are indeed “the men '`whoọo came to 
dinner.” 


THE ULTIMATE REFUGEES 


There have been slightly more than 
one million of these ultimate refugees in 
1959. Most of them are in Europe al- 
though there are small pockets of them 
in the Middle East and, as we have 
seen, 15,000 in China. Some of the 
refugee problems we have examined 
would have been orderly exchanges of 
population, if they had been more hu- 
manely and more pacifically organized; 
others could have been planned migra- 


got 
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tions. Here is one-way traffic from 
nationality into statelessness. 

It was never intended by the authors 
of the Atlantic Charter that men in our 
time should have to choose between 
“Freedom from Want” and “Freedom 
from Fear.” The choice is being made 
every day and those who make it be- 
come refugees. In the main they knock 
at the doors of those free countries 
contiguous to the “iron curtain”; 
to Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy 
they have come and keep on coming. It 
would be indefensible to make these 
countries, .by reason of accidents of geog- 
raphy, valóne . responsible for this tragic 
burden of people. This has been recog- 
nized, if somewhat narrowly, by the 
United Nations: ‘and, by its action, these 
refugees, and only these, are the ‘wards 
of the High Commissioner: his Office is 
responsible for.their protection and for 
the search ‘fér a permanent solution to 
their problem. 


Fortry-MILLION DISPOSSESSED 


In our survey from east to west we 
have noted the creation, since 1945, of 
more than 40,000,000 refugees. Current 
events always seem to add to their num- 
ber. There is evidence that the refugee 
problem is both dynamic and endemic 
in our times. 


This migratory movement is not yet fin- 
ished. It is also not restricted to Europe 
alone. A dispersion zone reaches in a vast 
half circle around Communist dominated 
North Asia and East Europe, from Korea 
over China and Indochina, over the Near 
East with its refugee distress resulting from 
the Arab-Jewish conflict, through all of 
East-Mid-Europe up to Finland that has 
succeeded in solving its refugee problem 


thus 


in an exemplary way. Who can say how 
many people in this dispersion zone—who 
were forced to flee or were deported or 
resettled—-have fallen into dire poverty or 
have perished in it.® 


It is not without its significance that 
whereas the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has declared a World 
Refugee Year, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization is contemplating a Free- 
dom from Hunger Campaign. The latter 
agency has recognized in advance the 
long-term nature of its task. The United 
Nations has been singularly obtuse in 
thinking that the refugee problem could 
be solved by “crash programs” and time- 
limited agencies. Even now there are 
too many governments and too many 
people who imagine that World Refugee 
Year is the panacea to all these ills. 

The numbers involved in this tragedy 
and the problems arising are too many 
and too complex for quick solutions; 
thus a long-term task is inevitable. 
Nevertheless if, in a year of special 
endeavor, we cannot solve the refugee 
problem, we can solve the problems of 
more refugees than is possible in the 
disquieting indifference of an ordinary 
year. There will inevitably be a-de- 
pressing aftermath—the tragedy of the 
disappointed refugee who is even more 
disillusioned than before. That will be 
the long-term task. 

Curiously enough, it was Lenin, in 
exile in Switzerland, who said, “A refu- 
gee is a man who votes with his feet.” 
There is.a bigger pedestrian poll today 
than ever before. They vote for free- 
dom. We ignore their vote at our peril. 


. 9 Eugen Lemberg, “How Could It PA E 
in After Ten Years, ibid., p. 11. 
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HE word “development” shines like 

a freshly minted coin in the cur- 
rency of international discussion. Like 
all currency and coinage, it appears in 
several denominations—economic devel- 
opment, community development, and 
social development. Much is also said 
and written these days in international 
meeting places concerning “balanced” 


or “integrated” economic and social de- 


velopment. More and more the convic- 
tion is growing that economic develop- 
ment and social development are really 
not separate coins -at all but opposite 
sides of the same coin. For the purposes 
of this paper, it will perhaps be useful 
at the outset if an attempt is made to 
examine at least one of the faces of this 
coin and to indicate what is meant by 
the use of the expression “social de- 
velopment.” 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT DEFINED 


Social development connotes, first and 
foremost, movement and progress—a dy- 
namic process of evolution and growth 
—directed towards the achievement of 
desirable social goals. In its broadest 
sense, it may be described as including 
every action, governmental or voluntary, 
which contributes to building ,up the 
structure, both infrastructure and super- 
structure, of social policies and programs 
which alone can assure the maintenance 
and improvement of family and commu- 
nity levels of living and lead to social 
progress. 

Broken down into its component 
parts, social development embraces 
everything that is done in the field of 
health—both preventive and curative— 
education, labor standards and employ- 
ment practices, housing, nutrition, child 
and family welfare, and protection from 
economic insecurity, whether through 
provision of help “in kind” or through 
income maintenance payments of various 
kinds provided on a taxation or insur- 
ance basis. In each of these fields, as 


the structure of our society becomes 
increasingly complex, and this applies 
to countries in all stages of development, 
a variety of institutional facilities and 
community services. is required. These 
facilities and services may take the form 
of physical institutions, such as schools, 
hospitals, universities, clinics, child wel- 


fare institutions, and housing projects 


or agencies, such as departments of gov- 
ernment, employment exchanges, family 
and child welfare agencies, and commu- 
nity centers. The social benefits derived 
from these programs may vary in form 
from teaching, health care, vocational 
training to the protection of wage levels 
and working conditions as provided by 
standard-setting legislation. They may 
also take the more tangible form of 
actual care and maintenance in an insti- 
tution, or cash income payments pro- 
vided through social insurance or social 
security laws. These as well as many 
other components form the concept of 
social development which national gov- 
ernments, international agencies, and 
community groups at all levels of so- 
ciety are endeavoring to promote and 
strengthen in the interests of individual 
family and community betterment. 


THE UPsurRGE oF INTEREST 


The postwar years have witnessed an 
unprecedented upsurge of interest and 
activity in the field of social develop- 
ment. Laying aside the instruments of 
war, governments, old and new alike, 
have turned their attention either to the: 
rebuilding of standards of economic and 
social well-being which had been gravély 
undermined or even shattered by the 
war, or, in the case of newly independ- 
ent states, to the creation of a new, 
ambitious and much-improved: living 
standard for their people, impatiently 
waiting to taste the benefits of their 
new-found freedom. The most authori- 
tative and detailed accounts of these 
many national initiatives in the direction 
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of social progress are to be found in 
the two International Surveys of Pro- 
grammes of Social Development pub- 
lished by the United Nations Bureau of 
Social Affairs and covering generally the 
period 1945 to the present time. 
Perhaps one of the most significant 
indications of the importance attached 
to social progress by states and peoples 
in the modern world is found in the 
number of national governments which 
have actually included the concept of 
social action or social progress, and the 
state’s responsibility for promoting it, 
in their respective constitutional instru- 
ments. Constitutional provisions are 
not, of course, self-implementing; in- 
deed, it is a well-known fact that some 
of the most flowery and far-reaching 
constitutional provisions in the social 
field are honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. Nevertheless, 
it is important to note that more than 


fifty states in the postwar years have 


made formal provision for the inclusion 
within their constitutional instruments 
of sections outlining, frequently in fairly 
specific terms, the national government’s 
responsibility for achieving social well- 
being for its people. This is a most 
impressive record of progress compared 
to the number of states taking similar 
action. in any earlier comparable period. 
Significant is the increasingly widespread 
acceptance by the modern state, as one 
of its natural and proper functions, that 
it should actively develop, promote, and 
implement policies designed to improve 
living standards for the masses of the 
people. This is indeed a far cry from 
the “laissez faire” concept of the role 
of government which was prevalent al- 
most universally up to the turn of the 
century and which was still widely held 
to be the proper function of government 
even as recently as the decades between 
the wars. = 

It is interesting to speculate as to the 
reasons for this dramatic upsurge of 


interest on the part of governments in 
the strengthening of social standards 
within their respective national commu- 
nities. It has been noted on various 
occasions that, paradoxical though it 
may seem, interest in social progress and 
reform rises to new heights in periods 
of war. As a result, the years following 
a major conflict witness, not infre- 
quently, a major forward movement in 
the social field. This phenomenon has 
occurred on at least two occasions in the 
present century.. Certainly the decade 
following the close of World War IT has 
produced an unprecedented wave of 
comprehensive social plans and programs 
in both the developed and the less- 
developed countries. This trend has 
been accentuated by the emergence in 
the postwar years of a world-wide 
United Nations Organization created in 
the belief, expressed implicitly in its 
structure’ and in its Charter, that the 
deep-seated roots of world unrest are 
just as likely to be economic and social 
as political or military in character. 


International agencies 


The United Nations is, of course, only 
one of many international organizations 
created in the postwar years to reflect 
the concern of governments and peoples 
everywhere with social problems and to 
provide a focal point for constructive 
national and international. action. The 
four major specialized agencies, the 
International Labour Organisation, the 
World Health Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, concentrate 
most of their effort and attention on 
problems of social development. Other 
examples are furnished by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, and the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
and its predecessor organizations. In 
part—and certainly in their origins— 
each of these organizations was created 
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in response to a clearly felt need, world- 
wide in its extent, for some stimulus to 
greater action in the field of labor stand- 
ards, health, food production and nutri- 
tion, education, child welfare, or refu- 
gees. Once created in response to these 
felt needs, each of these organizations 
has itself, by its activities, contributed 
much to the awakening of still greater 
interest in the problems of and oppor- 
tunities for social development arising 
in its particular field. These interna- 
tional agencies, by their leadership, 
stimulus, and support, provide substan- 
tial reinforcement to the efforts which 
are being made everywhere by national 
governments to develop and improve 
their social policies and programs. In- 
ternational assistance thereby helps the 
national governments achieve their ulti- 
mate goal: the improvement of the 
social and living standards of their 
people. 

- It is, of course, axiomatic that inter- 
national leadership and action, however 
well conceived, can only be effective in 
most of these social fields as a reinforce- 
ment and support of efforts made at the 
national level. International effort can 
never, replace national effort; indeed, 
experience is showing with increasing 
regularity that only as clear-headed and 
conscientious effort in the development 
of social policies and programs is made 
at the national level does international 
leadership, guidance, and assistance be- 
come meaningful. Let us examine, 
therefore, some of the main problems 
faced at the national level as govern- 
ments and peoples endeavor by their 
own domestic initiative and effort to 
advance their standards of social well- 
being. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRIORITIES 


The issues present themselves in most 
dramatic and uncompromising fashion in 
the case of the underdeveloped countries, 
many of whose peopies are still seething 


in the ferment of a new-found freedom, 
recently and hardly won and precari- 
ously maintained. The problems faced 
by a newly independent people, strug- 
gling to emerge overnight in all the com- 
plex paraphernalia of a twentieth-cen- 
tury state, are understandably over- 
whelming. So much has to be started 
from the very beginning. Low levels 
of productivity condemn the masses of 
the population to a poverty that is al- 
most endemic in its effect and character. 
The debilitating effects of poverty are 
compounded by low health standards 
and widespread disease and epidémics. 
Without a healthier, better-fed, more 
vigorous working force, the infant 
nation’s productivity and economic 
strength will always remain low. Even 
if it becomes possible through improving 
health standards to develop a strong, 
healthy, alert, and vigorous population, 
there is still the problem of converting 
an ignorant, illiterate, and often primi- 
tive populace into an intelligent, well- 
trained, modern working force capable 
of working, producing, and living with 
meaning and purpose in a modern, in- 
dustrial world. 
The social economists term this strug- 
gle in the underdeveloped nations .the 
vicious circle of poverty, disease, and 
ignorance. Educators may prefer to 
designate ignorance as the “original sin,” 
giving rise to the other two; medical and 
health workers would undoubtedly give 
disease the place of honor at the head 
of the list. It really matters very little 
which of these social blights comes first 
and which two follow after. What strug- 
gling nations desperately need to know 
is: How to break the vicious circle? 
Where to start? What problem deserves 
priority of attention? Should social re- 
form, crying out for attention, receive 
first priority? If so, where to begin? 
With health? With education? Nutri- 
tion? Housing? Or should economic 
growth and productivity receive prior 
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emphasis, leaving social progress to a 
later stage when at least a marginal 
economic surplus exists which can be 
converted into social gains? 

These questions illustrate the terrible 
problem of priorities faced by all na- 
tions, but more particularly by the less- 
developed countries as they endeavor to 
surmount the problems of social devel- 
opment in their respective Jurisdictions. 
The stark fact is that, for the most part, 
social gains can come only from eco- 
nomic surplus, making possible some 
social redistribution of the nation’s 
wealth through services or other benefits 
in cash or kind. In the case of nations 
whose populations are, almost without 
exception, living at the poverty level or 
below, the possibility of taxing surplus 
wealth to provide social benefits are 
almost nonexistent. For this reason, in 
many of the less-developed countries, 
the hard decision has been taken to give 
priority to projects concerned primarily 
with economic development, leaving to-a 
later date the hope that, when economic 
improvement has made itself manifest, 
some portion of the nation’s newly 
created and acquired wealth can be 
converted into social gains through 
carefully selected social development 
projects. 


INDIA 


In India, for example, the government 
has resolved, even more than in most 
countries, to proceed on lines of strict 
austerity and to give a clear priority 
to economic and industrial development 
projects, in the conviction that this is, 
in fact, the surest and quickest way to 
achieve a real and lasting improvement 
in the standard of living of its people. 
Since India’s development plan requires 
that most additions to the nation’s an- 
nual output go into industrial expansion 
and not into the production of more 
consumer goods, it has been necessary 
to limit severely the new services pro- 


stagger the imagination. 


vided in the social field to specially vul- 
nerable groups or those in need of 
special assistance. In Nehru’s own 
words, “this generation of Indians is 
sentenced to hard labour.” 

Consistent with this attitude and pol- 
icy, the first five-year plan for India, 
covering the period 1951 to 1956, de- 
voted almost one third of its total outlay 
to irrigation and river control projects, 
one quarter to the expansion and mod- 
ernization of transportation and commu- 
nications, one fifth to agriculture and 
community development, and one tenth 
to industrial development, including cot- 
tage and decentralized industries. Only 
after these requirements had been taken 
care of did the plan include provision 
of a modest share—something less than 
one fifth of total projected expenditures 
under the plan—for social development 
in all its forms, including health, educa- 
tion, housing, rehabilitation of refugees, 
aid to the unemployed and other groups 
in special need, and so on. 

Chester Bowles, in his vivid account 
entitled “An Ambassador Reports,” gives 
a striking illustration of India’s policy 
in action. He relates how, in 1952, 
the Indian government cut out nearly 
$100 million in food subsidies, designed 
to hold down food prices, in order to 
speed up the building of a number of 
great river valley developments. Queried 
about this in Parliament, the govern- 
ment spokesman stated simply: “We 
must take some bread from the people 
today so that tomorrow. there will be 
electric power, expanding industry and 
an end to India’s age old poverty.” 


Social programs 


Despite its openly avowed policy of 
giving priority to economic over social 
development, the Indian government has 
none the less embarked upon a number 
of basic and fundamental social develop- 
ment projects which, in their dimensions, 
In the health 
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field, for example, India’s first five- 
year plan laid out a carefully con- 
ceived program involving a concerted 
effort to improve community water sup- 
plies and sanitation; massive malaria 
control and other preventive health 
measures; special health programs for 
the rural population and, in particular, 
mothers and children; and an intensified 
program for the education and training 
of medical and. other health personnel. 
The second five-year plan continued 
to stress the development of adequate 
_ numbers: of professional and technical 
personnel, the improvement of environ- 
mental sanitation, the control of commu- 
nicable diseases, and the expansion of 
institutional facilities of all kinds re- 
quired in the health field. 

One example will suffice to depict the 
magnitude of the problems faced, and 
the heroic scale on which solutions were 
being sought. At the beginning of the 
first five-year plan, malaria was taking 
the lives of well over a million persons 
annually: well over 100 million of the 
Indian population were malaria sufferers. 
The debilitating effect of this on the 
health and productivity of the working 
population is literally incalculable. The 
first five-year plan set as its objective 
the reduction of the number of malaria 
sufferers from 100 million to one million 
or less. The program of spraying with 
DDT, begun with the help of United 
States funds under the first five-year 
plan, was continued under the second 
plan, with the result that malaria is now 
in the process of being brought under 
control for the first time in the history 
of the Indian subcontinent. 
has been undertaken during a period 
in which the government of India has 
avowedly been devoting its major efforts 
to projects in the economic, rather than 
the social field! 

One other example, taken from the 
field of education, will serve to indicate 
the scale on which these social develop- 


to the problem. 


And this. 


ment projects in the less-developed parts 
of the world have to be undertaken if 
trained men and women are to be made 
available to meet the requirements of 
accelerated economic and industrial 
growth. Literacy, like health, is one of 
the keys to success in any effort to 
achieve major economic and industrial 
progress. Indeed, as Professor Hla 
Myint has stated, in a paper presented 
to the Ninth International Conference 
of Social Work, “basic expenditure on 
health and education emerges as the key 
It is, in fact, a pre- 
condition to economic. development.” 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Recognizing this, the government of 
the Philippines, in its five-year plan of 
social development (1958-1963), pro- 
posed to allocate 30 per cent of its 
national budget to education. The gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, in formulating its 
five-year plan for economic and social 
development (1955-1960), recorded its 
conviction that “of all the social services 
that go to build up the people, education 
is the most important”; and in con- 
formity with this principle, it set out to 


‘provide increased facilities for technical 


training and education and to add one 
million additional children to its primary 
and secondary schools. As for India, 
which had in 1951 some 26 million chil- 
dren in primary, secondary, technical, 
and vocational schools, the first five- 
year plan’s objective was to increase 
this number to 36 million; while outside 
the schools, India has set as its goal the 
wiping out of illiteracy among 250 mil- 
lion of its people over a period stretch- 
ing out to 1972. As Chester Bowles has 
pointed out, the Soviet Union under a 
dictatorship taught 100 million of its 
people to read and write within the 
decade 1925 to 1935: if India succeeds 
in her much vaster undertaking in a 
comparatively shorter period of time, 
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it will represent one of the historic 
and unforgettable victories for free and 
democratic government in Asia and in- 
deed in the entire world. 

Not all countries, of course, have 
weighted their development planning as 
heavily on the side of economic and 
industrial growth as has India. Other 
countries have striven from the outset 
to achieve more of a balance or propor- 
tion between the amounts of national 
wealth devoted to the furtherance of 
economic development and investments 
for social purposes. For example, the 
government of the Philippines, in its 
three-year program of Economic and 
_ Social Development, has prescribed as 
a basic principle that the yearly in- 
creases in national income shall go 
partly to increase capital formation 
and partly to increase the consumption 
standards of the people. Pakistan like- 
wise, in its five-year plan for Economic 
and Social Development already men- 
tioned, has set out “to develop the re- 
sources of the country as rapidly as pos- 
sible so as to promote the welfare of 
the people, provide adequate standards, 
_ social services, secure social justice and 
equality of opportunity, and the widest 
and most equitable distribution of in- 
come and property.” 


Competition for resources 


While one of the objectives of the 
Pakistan plan is to make steady progress 
in providing social services—housing, 
education, health, and social welfare— 
the tragic finding of actual experience 
with the plan has been that resources 
for these purposes have been sharply 
limited because of the competing need 
for investments in productive sectors of 
industry and agriculture on which the 
possibility of further social gains de- 
pends. In fact, the close of the five- 
year period for which the plan was made 
finds even its relatively modest social 
goals in large part unfulfilled. 


The illustrations given from the ex- 
perience of three Asian countries—India, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines—are 
broadly typical of the experience of most 
underdeveloped countries, in Asia, Latin 
America, Africa, and the Middle East, 
as they endeavor to provide some help 
from their meager resources for pro- 
grams of social development. Time and 
again national governments find that 
laudable social goals which they have 
set for themselves, and which they have 
frequently enshrined as an obligation of 
the state in their constitutions, cannot 
be achieved without a dangerous diver- 
sion of resources sorely needed in build- 
ing up the economic strength of the 
state itself. This has led, in many in- 
stances, to the over-simplified conclusion 
that all social development programs are 
unproductive and a net burden on the 
economy of the state, and that all eco- 
nomic development projects, by contrast, 
create and'add to national wealth. The 
fallacy of this is now becoming increas- 
ingly apparent as nations learn that 
splendid hydroelectric projects, or ce- 
ment plants, or giant factories, or 
mechanized equipment do not all auto- 
matically or speedily create a flow of 
new wealth throughout the national 
economy. Some of these economic de- 
velopment projects have proven to 
be strangely unproductive, particularly 
when there has been failure to develop; 
along with physical plant and capital 
assets, a trained and healthy labor force 
that will make it possible to operate and 
utilize these modern physical assets for 
the interest of the total community. 


CoMBINED OBJECTIVES 


More and more, in the light of ex- 
perience with economic and social devel- 


opment in the postwar years, individual 


nations are beginning to concentrate 
their efforts on types of projects which 
have combined economic and social ob- 
jectives. Increasingly, efforts are being 
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made to avoid the arbitrary grouping of 
projects into “economic” and “social” 
classifications. As the “United Nations 
Report on a Co-ordinated Policy regard- 
ing Family Levels of Living” points out, 
such a classification “tends to assume 
quite unjustifiably that social problems 
can be solved only by social measures 
and economic problems only by eco- 
nomic measures.” Attention is now 
being concentrated on projects with a 
social purpose which in themselves con- 
tribute to the possibilities of higher pro- 
ductivity; and this involves, of course, 
a choice between a wide variety of social 
and economic projects—a choice in favor 
of land reform and accelerated food pro- 
duction, for example, or large-scale 
health measures such as malaria eradi- 
cation, or educational projects such as 
vocational training—all of which have 
a fundamental social purpose, but also 
produce significant economic results as 
well. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PLANS 


As a corollary to this, it follows, of 
course, that certain types of social ex- 
penditure are given a correspondingly 
low priority, precisely because in them- 
selves they make relatively little contri- 
bution to productivity. Many, if not 
most of our typically western social 
security or social insurance measures 
fall in this category. Income mainte- 
hance programs, involving the redis- 
tribution of income through insurance, 
means-test or similar programs have 
great social significance in the highly 
industrialized western countries where 
wages and productivity are relatively 
high, and where taxation of income 
and wealth of the majority can be 
resorted to in order to protect the liv- 


ing standards of a minority who fall- 


below the danger line. But in countries 
such as India, where three quarters of 
the people already live in poverty, with 
most of them close to the hunger line, 


western-type social insurance or security 
measures can have little meaning, be- 
cause they are simply not workable. 
This is why the United Nations Group 
of Experts on Family Levels of Living 
stressed that systems of generalized in- 
surance belong to a relatively advanced 
stage of development and gave as an 
order of priority for underdeveloped 
countries, first of all the organization of 
social services, secondly benefits in kind, 
and finally cash benefits. While there 
are always dangers inherent in any at- 
tempt to generalize, this is probably a 
reasonable rule of thumb for most coun- 
tries to follow, especially the less-devel- 
oped ones, in their efforts to develop 
higher levels of social well-being for 
their people. 


NATIONAL EFFORT AND DECISION 


What, then, are the lessons to be 
drawn from the varied experiences of 
nations both new and old as they em- 
bark upon efforts to promote their na- 
tional social development? Probably 
the only safe conclusion to be drawn is 
that each nation must develop its own 
pattern and set its own pace for social 
development in the light of its particular 
circumstances. In some countries the 
basic infrastructure of facilities and 
services in fields such as health and edu- 
cation may be sufficiently advanced to 
justify the expectation that economic 
development projects can be successfully 
undertaken. These projects will yield 
in time returns on the human and 
material investment made, which can 
later be converted into social gains for 
the people. In other countries, the 
first and fundamental attack may have 
to be directed to the development— 
through intensified health and educa- 
tion programs—-of the human resources 
themselves before there can be any 
real hope of substantial success in 
promoting economic development. In 
still a third type of society-—already 


a 
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fairly well advanced in terms of eco- 
nomic and social development—the ap- 
proach to further progress may. be in 
the direction of developing a compre- 
hensive network of social welfare and 
social insurance measures, geared to the 
needs. of an industrial wage-earning 
economy in which income maintenance 
emerges as a major socioeconomic 
problem. 

In each of these situations, interna- 
tional agencies or more fortunate nations 
stand ready and willing tò provide tech- 
nical assistance, expert advice and, in 
many instances, significant, if not sub- 


stantial, financial help. But while this 
help from other sources may be both 
invaluable and indispensible, it does 
not, and can never provide, the founda- 
tion on which the national structure of 
social development is erected. The de- 
sign, the foundation, and the main out- 
lines of such a structure must reflect 
the cultural patterns, the value judg- 
ments, and the aspirations of the nation 
itself. In the final analysis, there can 
be no substitute for national effort, na- 
tional sacrifice, and national determina- 
tion in promoting and in achieving 
national social development. 


Intergovernmental Channels: Activities 
in the Social, Field” 


By MARTHA BRANSCOMBE 


ABSTRACT: While the principle of intergovernmental co- 
operation in the field of social welfare was well established 
prior to World War IL, the current widespread activity and 
proliferation of channels have developed in direct response to 
the postwar social upheavals and the rising tide of newly in- 
dependent nations. Present intergovernmental co-operation is 
conducted through a multifarious network of international or- 
gans. There are those linked to the United Nations as well 
as a more diffuse group of intergovernmental organs with an 
independent existence. The Economic and Social Council, an 
organ of the United Nations, which bears the main responsi- 
bility for United Nations social policy is also the co-ordinator 
of the specialized agencies’ social welfare programs. In addi- 
tion to the complex structure of intergovernmental organiza- 
tions, their efforts encompass all facets of the social field. In 
such an enormous undertaking the major problem is the co- 
ordination of these activities and the channels through which 
they move.—Ed. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL CHANNELS 


T is no longer news that “our world 
of today is more than ever before one 
world.” Nevertheless, it remains notable 
in the history of man that the vast social 
upheavals through which we are passing 
have brought about wider recognition 
and increasing knowledge of the social 
conditions and needs of the world’s 
population and an unprecedented expan- 
sion in the conception of the social re- 
sponsibility of the international society 
as regards such needs. 

The principle of intergovernmental 
co-operation in the social field was well 
established by the end of the First 
World War, but the greatest increases 
in co-operative activities and in the 
channels and resources for this purpose 
have come during the past decade. Not 
only has there been a vast extension in 
the range of social matters in which 
governments have recognized a common 
interest, but changes have occurred in 
the kind of action considered appropri- 
ate for international bodies. This is an 
important factor in the vitality of inter- 
governmental co-operation in the social 
field. 

Too often the facts and the signifi- 
cance of the advances in the collective 
efforts of peoplé and governments to 
achieve social: goals continue to go un- 
noticed or to be inadequately recognized. 
Most often they are overshadowed by 
the more spectacular activities concern- 
ing the maintenance of international 
peace and establishment of a system of 
collective security. Frequently also they 
are minimized or obscured by the as- 
sumption that international co-operation 
for social welfare is inseparable from the 
political realm and therefore it will not 
increase to any large degree until funda- 
mental political agreement is reached. 
It will not be contested that the success 
or failure of intergovernmental under- 
takings for these purposes condition 
progress toward a better way of life for 
all peoples. But it is also notable that 
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the Charter of the United Nations recog- 
nizes that peace and security require 
conditions of economic and social sta- 
bility. 

Whatever may be the merits on either 
side of these debatable issues, the most 
critical appraisers of the experience to 
date seem in general agreement that re- 
gardless of important limitations the 
greatest successes of intergovernmental 
collaboration have been those directed 
towards social welfare. Nevertheless it 
is still extremely difficult to evaluate 
precisely the distinctive contributions of 
intergovernmental co-operation to ob- 
servable national social advancements, 
or to forecast the inherent possibilities 
of this approach to the basic social goals 
of improving the conditions of all peo- 
ples suffering from poverty, disease, ig- 
norance, or injustice. These uncertain- 
ties, however, cannot blur the fact that 
the consequences of intergovernmental 
co-operation are today affecting in vary- 
ing degrees the way the everyday life of 
hundreds of millions of people is carried 
on at “the grass roots of the world.” 

Since the creation of the United Na- 
tions in 1945, all intergovernmental 
efforts in this field have been carried on 
in a new environment through a network 
of permanent mechanisms that both ex- 
press the increased interdependence of 
nations and their general accord in pro- 
moting co-operative programs in the 
social field. As a consequence, the ac- 
tivities in this field have reached an 
unprecedented scale and the system of 
intergovernmental organization has be- 
come extremely complex. 

Although there are many basic simi- 
larities, the variations among the inter- 
governmental bodies operating today are 
so numerous that it is impossible in this 
limited space to describe them in detail. 
It may be useful, however, to review 
briefly a few of the major developments 
in the structure through which inter- 
governmental co-operation is carried out, 
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and to examine some of the more signifi- 
cant activities being undertaken and 
the interrelationship of these programs. 
Finally, reference to some of the current 
trends may serve as indicators of the 
potentialities for future advancement 
toward the humanitarian ideal of com- 
' bining common interests and efforts to 
improve the life of people everywhere. 


EARLIER DEVELOPMENTS 


It may broaden perspective on more 
recent developments to recall that it 
was not until the nineteenth century, 
and particularly after 1850, that co- 
operation in nonpolitical and technical 
fields emerged as a new type of organ- 
ized intergovernmental effort. Activities 
in such fields were initiated largely as 
a consequence of the needs and prob- 
lems arising from a rapidly growing in- 
dustrial society and were stimulated by 
the awakening of a new social conscious- 
ness. By the early part of the twentieth 
century, intergovernmental agencies had 
been created and new forms of inter- 
national activity had been started in 
such diverse technical fields as science, 
art, communications and transit, health, 
morals, economics, and finance. 

Although the League of Nations was 
created primarily to promote interna- 
tional political co-operation, it was en- 
trusted under. the Covenant and the 
peace treaties with certain responsibili- 
ties in the social field which laid the 
foundations for later departures from 
the traditional notions of intergovern- 
mental co-operation. The League’s ac- 
tivities were’ carried out through a 
number of auxiliary agencies and semi- 


autonomous organizations established to 


supplement the central machinery. Sig- 
nificant among these bodies were the 
semiautonomous World Health Organi- 
zation, the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, the committees on Intellectual Co- 
operation, Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren, Child Welfare, Social Questions, 


Nutrition and the several bodies dealing 
with regulation and control of narcotic 
drugs. The International Labour Or- 
ganisation which was actually created 
under Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was an integral part of the 
‘League System,” though it maintained 
an independent status, thus establishing 
a precedent for the present specialized 
agencies. The titles of these bodies are 
generally indicative of the technical 
fields in which activities were under- 
taken. 

As regards the nature of its activities, 
the League’s work was carried out dur- 
ing a period when intergovernmental 
co-operation took the form mainly of 
conferences and various types of legal 
instruments designed to deal with prob- 
lems transcending national boundaries, 
the protection of particular groups, or 
matters primarily of national jurisdiction 
which were of common concern to a 
number of countries. Consequently, 
while the League’s social program in- 
cluded other important activities such 
as studies, information services, publi- 
cation of technical journals and reports, 
its efforts were primarily concentrated 
on abstract and legalistic approaches to 
questions of a protective or regulatory 
nature. 

In spite of its limited responsibilities, 
the League’s social activities were gradu- 
ally expanded,’ including to some extent 
the provision of technical services di- 
rected to individual countries. Although 


‘its activities in the social field were over- 


shadowed by its political concerns, the 


1A special committee; headed by S. P. Bruce, 
former Prime Minister of Australia, was ap- 
pointed by the Council in 1938 to make rec- 
ommendations regarding the reorganization of 
the League’s activities in the economic and 
social fields. The Bruce Committee Report, 
entitled “The Development of International 
Cooperation in Economic and Social Affairs,” 
was published in the Special Supplement to 
the Monthly Summary of the League of Na- 
tions, Geneva (August 1939). 
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clearest indication of the far-reaching 
impact of its work lies in the fact that 
these activities were subsequently con- 
tinued in greatly expanded form by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

During the Second World War and 
the period following cessation of hos- 
tilities, the concept of international so- 
cial action was notably extended. The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 


tion Administration (UNRRA) assumed 


responsibility for the operation of emer- 
gency services and assistance on an 
unprecedented scale. It went far beyond 
the activities of the League or any pre- 
vious intergovernmental or nongovern- 
mental organization in supplying equip- 
ment and technical advice to war- 
devastated countries for the restoration 


- of their social welfare institutions. When 


UNRRA terminated its operations, cer- 
tain of its services were also transferred 
to the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies and formed the basis for 
the first United Nations experiments in 
technical assistance to governments. 


CURRENT INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
CO-OPERATION 


The developments cited indicate that 
far-reaching changes in earlier concepts 
of the role of intergovernmental bodies 
in the social feld had gradually taken 
place by ihe time the San Francisco 
Conference convened in 1945. The great 
extension since 1945 has resulted largely 
from the broad formulation of inter- 
national social responsibility enunciated 
in the Charter of the United Nations 
and in the constitutions of the special- 
ized agencies that had already been 
formed or were in the planning stages 
when the Conference convened. Today, 
the formidable task of implementing the 
expanded concepts of internátional so- 
cial policy and action is carried out 
through an intricate network of inter- 
governmental channels. 


Structurally, 


these consist of the social welfare sys- 
tem of the United Nations including the 
specialized agencies and a number of 
other intergovernmental organizations 
which have no organic relationship with 
the United Nations. 

It will be possible only to sketch 
briefly the United Nations system and 
to mention among the numerous inter- 
governmental organizations a few which 
will illustrate the nature and variety of 
channels through which intergovern- 
mental co-operation in the social feld 
is navigating. 


THE UNITED NATIONS SOCIAL 
WELFARE SYSTEM 


One of the primary purposes of the 


‘United Nations as set forth in Article 1 


of the Charter is “to achieve interna- 
tional co-operation in solving problems 
of an economic, cultural, social, or hu- 
manitarian character ....” The man- 
date to attain this purpose lies in Article 
55 which empowers the United Nations 
to promote “higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress and develop- 
ment; solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, health and related prob- 
lems; and international cultural and 
educational co-operation,” together with 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedom. 

The responsibility for the discharge of 
the functions implicit in this mandate 
is vested in the General Assembly 
and under its authority is entrusted 
to the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC). With its array of subsidi- 
ary units, ECOSOC is in fact the hub 


_of the United Nations social welfare 


system. In addition, this social welfare 
system includes a number of special 
bodies of the United Nations which 
have together with the specialized agen- 
cies wide responsibilities in the social 
field that are brought into relationship 
with the United Nations as provided 
for by the Charter. 
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The Economic end Social Council 


Among the multiplicity of. its func- 
tions, ECOSOC has, broadly speaking, 
a dual role in the social field. On the 
one hand, it has the direct responsibility 
for initiating and carrving out the social 
program of the United Nations itself, 
and on the other, for co-ordinating the 
activities of the specialized agencies in 
the social field.? 
~ In performing its responsibilities, 
ECOSOC is. assisted by functional and 
regional economic commissions and 
standing committees. The functional 
commissions cover various technical 
fields; they include the Social and Popu- 
lation Commissians, the Commissions on 


Statistics, the Status of Women, Nar-’ 


cotic Drugs, and Human Rights. More 
recently the terms of reference of three 
of ECOSOC’s four regional commissions 
were broadened to include promotion of 
social development and particularly, con- 
sideration of the social aspects of eco- 
nomic development. This extension of 
the functions of the regional commis- 
sions, which has significant implications 
for future activities in the social field, 
was initiated in 1958, when the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa (ECA): 
was first created; in 1959, the functions 
of the economic commissions. for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) and for 
Latin America (ECLA) were similarly 
expanded. 


Special bodies 


Besides ECOSOC, the United Nations 
has created a number of special bodies 
or organs within its framework which 
function independently, but report to 
ECOSOC or through it to the Assembly. 
The major ones undertaking social 
programs perform primarily operational 
functions, and include: the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the 


2 Articles 57, 63, 64 of the Charter. 


Technical Assistance Board, the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination 
(ACC), Office of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, and the Special Fund. 
From time to time special bodies are 
established on a temporary basis to deal 
with emergencies or particular problems, 
such as the United Nations Relief and 
Work Agency for the Palestinian Refu- 
gees in the Middle East (UNRWA). 


The specialized agencies 


In contrast to the League of Nations, 
the United Nations in its Charter recog- 
nized ‘the principle of establishing by 
intergovernmental agreement functional 
or specialized agencies having broad re- 
sponsibilities in various technical fields 
outside the framework of the United 
Nations itself. Provision was made, 
however, for such agencies to be brought 
into relationship with the United Na- 
tions by agreements negotiated with 
each agency, and responsibility for over- 
all co-ordination of this system was 
given to the United Nations. 

The specialized agencies which consti- 
tute an important part of the United 
Nations social welfare system are: the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), the International Labour Or- 
ganisation (ILO), the United Nations 
Educational, Scientitic and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO), and the World 
Health Organization (WHO). The 
major areas of responsibility in the so- 
cial field vested in these agencies are 
evident from their respective titles. 

Each of the specialized agencies has 
its own constitution, membership, or- 
ganizational structure, budget, and pro- 
gram, and each functions independently. 
Hence they differ in many significant 
respects, although they have many com- 
mon characteristics. Among their simi- 
larities are the embodiment within their 
constitutions of social welfare objectives 
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and responsibilities resembling those of 
the United Nations; the general pattern 
of organization; and the performance of 
multiple functions within their respec- 
tive technical fields of a research, in- 
formational, educational, and advisory 
nature aimed at establishing and improv- 
ing national programs and standards, 
including provision for direct technical 
services and assistance to governments 
desiring them. ) 
ECOSOC endeavors not only to avoid 
overlapping or duplication among the 
specialized agencies that might result 
from the broad statements of responsi- 
bility in their constitutions, but also to 
promote their close working relation- 
ships. Furthermore, in developing the 
social program of the United Nations 
itself, ECOSOC undertakes only those 
activities in the social field relevant to 
the formulation of over-all international 
social policy and those not encompassed 
by the specialized agencies. In addition 
to its own co-ordination machinery, 
ECOSOC is assisted in co-ordinating the 
programs of technical co-operation by 
the Technical Assistance Board consist- 
ing of representatives of the . United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
Various arrangements are also made di- 
rectly between and among the compo- 
nent members of the United Nations 
system for bilateral and multilateral co- 
operation in planning and operation of 
programs of common interest. Never- 
theless, the similarities and the differ- 
ences among these autonomous agencies, 
coupled with those of ECOSOC and its 
subsidiary bodies which also have some 
of the characteristics of a specialized 
agency emphasize the importance and at 


the same time the difficulties inherent in ` 


the task of co-ordination within the 
United Nations system itself. 
OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL BODIES 


Besides the United Nations system, 
there are today over thirty other inter- 


governmental bodies directly or indi- 
rectly concerned with activities in the 
social field.’ A large number of these 
existed before the United Nations was 
created and from time to time new 
bodies are established with no organic 
relationship to the United Nations sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, many of these or- 
ganizations co-operate in varlous ways 
with the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, and in some instances 
there are formal arrangements for close 
relationships, such as those between the 
WHO and the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, whereby the latter became the 
regional office for WHO in the Americas. 


‘On the other hand, as between and 


among these various intergovernmental 
organizations, there are with few excep- 
tions limited or no arrangements for 
systematic collaboration. 

These autonomous bodies vary widely 
in their objectives, membership, the 
nature and scope of their activities in 
the social field, as well as in the patterns 
of organization and methods of opera- 
tion. The geographical areas served by 
these organizations may be constitution- 
ally limited or not depending largely 
upon the objectives and membership, but 
generally, their activities are not opera- 
tive on a world-wide basis. Neverthe- 
less, many of them have features in com- 
mon and some resemble in certain re- 
spects the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 

For purposes of illustration, these 
bodies might perhaps be broadly classi- 
fied into two groups: first those of a 
specialized nature performing functions 
related exclusively or primarily to the 
social field; and secondly, those having 
broader objectives covering multiple 
fields which include certain responsibili- 


8 Yearbook of International Organizations, 
1958-59. Published by the Union of Inter- 
national Associations in collaboration with the 
United Nations (7th ed.; Brussels, Palais d’Eg- 
mont. 1958), 
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ties in the social field or closely related 
activities. 

Such broad classification obviously is 
not definitive of the activities of these 
bodies, but a listing of a few in each 
group will sugzest the range of social 
matters being dealt with by separate 
intergovernmental bodies. Among those 
that might be included in the first group 
are the Inter-Governmental Committee 
for European Migration, the Inter- 
African Labour Institute, the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security, 
the International Bureau of Education, 
and the International Relief Union. 


As regards the second group, the most. 


notable examples are the regional bodies, 
such as the Organization of American 
States, the Council of Europe, the 
League of Arab States, the Caribbean 
Commission, the Colombo Plan Council 
for Technical Co-operation in South and 
Southeast Asia, the Commission for 
Technical Co-operation in Africa South 
of the Sahara, and the South Pacific 
Commission. The social activities of 
these bodies constitute one aspect of 
their comprehensive programs which in 
some cases include larger problems of 
interstate policy. However significant 
the differences may be, certain of the 
social welfare objectives and activities 
of many of these regional bodies are 
identical and generally aimed at raising 
the levels of living. A number of these 
organizations have been created since 
1945, and although their membership 
is not always based upon geographical 
contiguity, they reflect a strong tend- 
ency toward regionalism. 


One of the best examples of a regional © 


. system of co-operation and one of the 
oldest in origin is the Organization of 
American States. Its broad social wel- 
fare objectives are carried out primarily 
through two of its technical councils and 
a number of specialized organizations. 
The Inter-Amercian Economic and So- 
cial Council and the Inter-American 


Cultural Council act as the co-ordinating 
bodies for all official inter-American ac- 
tivities in the social field and at the 
same time undertake their own pro- 
grams to promote social welfare includ- 
ing technical assistance to member 
states. Among its specialized agencies 
concerned with social activities are the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau (PASB), 
the American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood, and the 
Inter-American Indian Institute. 


Co-ORDINATION OF INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


This brief sketch will not merely suf- 
fice to indicate the extent and com- 
plexity of the channels for intergovern- 
mental co-operation in the social field 
but will also make obvious that there 
exists no systematic arrangement for an 
over-all review of the programs and 
policies of this whole network of organi- 
zations, nor machinery to bring about 
the concerted effort and teamwork re- 
quired to fulfill their various purposes 
more effectively. However, the differ- 
ences in the objectives and other charac- 
teristics of many of the bodies outside 
of the United Nations reflect the interest 
of member governments in a pluralistic 
approach to international co-operation 
which would make it difficult to bring 
about a unified system. Furthermore, 
there are formidable obstacles to achiev- 
ing such co-ordination without giving 
greater power to a central authority than 
most governments today consider sound 
or acceptable. 

As regards the United Nations system 
alone, reference has been made to cer- 
tain of the difficulties even though the 
responsibility and machinery for co-ordi- 
nation have received continuous atten- 
tion. In this connection, a recent study 
which includes an analysis of this prob- 
lem points out that “It is generally 
acknowledged that ECOSOC has had 


prs 
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very partial success in its co-ordinating 
function. This situation is in large 
measure due to the limits of its author- 
ity.” 4 This same study concludes, how- 
ever, that it would be highly advan- 
tageous if those organizations concerned 
with social and essentially scientific and 
technical matters “were made less de- 
pendent on the associated governments 
for their composition and direction, and 
thus became more truly representative 
of the nascent international commu- 
nity.”5 Regardless of the wisdom of 
this proposition, this problem is of such 
significance for current international 
co-operation in the social field that in- 
tensive efforts should continue to be 
directed toward improvements having 
immediate practical effects, as well as 
towards longer range solutions. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL CO-OPERATION 


The actual growth in international 
social programs during the past fifteen 
years attests a new sense of the need 
for positive international action to ex- 
plore common interests and cope with 
common problems arising within a world 
that is rapidly becoming more inter- 
dependent. In this respect, the most 
significant recent developments in inter- 
governmental action are related to the 
rapid social and economic changes asso- 
ciated with the widespread impact of 
modern technology and the extensive 
political changes affecting a large part 
of the world’s population. 

As the urgent problems and needs for 
emergency relief and rehabilitation fol- 
lowing in the wake of the Second World 
War subsided, the attention of the con- 


4 Robert M. MacIver, The Nations and the 
United Nations. Prepared for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. (New 
York: Manhattan Publishing Company, 1959), 
p. 122. 

5 Ibid., pp. 130-131. 


temporary world was claimed by the 
mounting expectations and demands for 
a better life that were reverberating from 
the newly independent countries and the 
economically less-developed areas in 
which the larger part of the world’s 
population eke out their lives under con- 
ditions of survival elsewhere described. 
Moreover, these are the areas of most 
rapid population growth. This challenge 
to the world community became a para- 
mount force in shaping international so- 
cial policy and the inspiration for new 
and more dynamic approaches to human 
advancement. 

Obviously, the tremendous efforts re- 
quired to cope with the social needs and 
problems of improving the levels of liv- 
ing are primarily the responsibility of 
the individual countries, and intergov- 
ernmental action cannot replace national 
responsibility. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that the call for intergovernmental 
social action is becoming more insistent 
and the opportunities for such action 
are increasing. 

Developed in’response to the prevail- 
ing common interest of their member 
states, the social programs of many 
intergovernmental organizations are to- 
day closely related, in terms of their 
particular responsibilities, to the pre- 
occupation of most of the world with 
social and economic development. Con- 
sequently, a labyrinth of co-operative 
enterprises under various intergovern- 
mental auspices spreads over the face of 
the earth, touching to some degree al- 
most every facet of: social well-being, 
though clearly the current activities and 
resources do not match the dimensions 
of the task. 


CURRENT TREND IN INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL PROGRAMS 


The marked trend in this decade to- 
wards greater government responsibility 
for the promotion of social welfare and 
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the consequential growth of new or- 
ganizational structures for dealing with 
these matters is observable in countries 
throughout the world. This is closely 
associatéd in some respects with the gen- 
eral trend towards government respon- 
sibility for comprehensive national plan- 
ning and programming for economic and 
social development that is evident in 
varying degrees in the major regions of 
the world. These trends have both 
increased the opportunities for interna- 
tional social action and are significantly 
influencing current trends in the pro- 
grams of intergovernmental organiza- 
tions. 

Illustrations of certain of the trends 
in the program of the United Nations 
itself ë resulting from an expanding so- 


cial policy and shifts of emphasis may ` 


. be indicative of some of the general 
trends in other intergovernmental pro- 
grams.” While these are identifiable in 


6 The United Nations program in the social 
‘field as distinguisned from those of other com- 
ponents of its social welfare system currently 
encompasses activities in the following techni- 
cal areas: community development; social as- 
pects of housing, building and environmental 
planning; population; social services including 
family and child welfare, youth welfare, social 
assistance and related economic measures not 
covered under social security as dealt with 
by ILO, planning, organization and adminis- 
tration of social services, training of social 
welfare personnel, rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped exclusive of medical, vocational and 
placement aspects, and services for groups 
requiring special care such as the aged, and 
social aspects of migration; social defense in- 
cluding treatment and prevention of crime and 
delinquency and prostitution; social statistics 
including census. Human rights and status of 
women are also encompassed within the United 
Nations program but because they involve 
additional factors, they are not specifically 
dealt with in this article. 

7In accordance with the General Assembly 
Resolution 1094 (XI) and subsequent action 
by ECOSOC including Resolution 694 D 
(XXVI), an appraisal of the over-all develop- 
ment, the future scope, and trends of the whole 
program of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies in the economic, social, and 
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the general aspects of the programs of 
all the United Nations system and will 
be seen in certain of the interrelation- 
ships, there are, of course, other impor- 
tant trends too numerous to elaborate 
which are distinctly related to the re- 
spective functional fields included in the 
United Nations program „and those of 
health, nutrition, education, home eco- 
nomics, labor, and other related areas 
of social welfare encompassed by the 
programs of the specialized agencies, as 
well as of other intergovernmental 
organizations. 


Changes in emphasis 


Since 1950, the United Nations has 
progressively evolved a broad framework 
of international social policy which gives 
overriding priority to assisting govern- 
ments, particularly in the economically 
less-advanced countries, in their own 
efforts to improve the levels of living of 


“their peoples. In line with this empha- 


sis, the program of the United Nations 
has increasingly stressed activities, in 
the areas where it is responsible, related 
to questions of broad social policy, com- 
munity development, the strengthening 
of national and local planning, organi- 
zation and administration of social pro- 
grams particularly for family and child 
welfare, and the training of personnel 
at all educational levels required for 
social programs. 


human rights fields is now in process. A re- 
port covering the work of the United Nations 
was submitted by the Secretary-General to 
ECOSOC at its twenty-eighth session in 1959 
(E/3260/Add.1), and separate appraisals have 
been prepared by the specialized agencies con- 
cerned. A special committee was appointed by 
ECOSOC to collate the separate appraisals and 
prepare a consolidated report showing the ex- 
tent to which the programs responded to basic 
needs and the interrelations of the activities 
of the participating organizations in meeting 
these needs. Unfortunately, as this article is 
written, the findings are not available, but will 
be reported to ECOSOC at its summer session 
in 1960. 


~ 
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In addition, programs based upon 
newer concepts of international action 
have begun to take shape involving co- 
ordinated efforts by the United Nations 
system aimed at long-range programs to 
promote rural community development; 
to improve the methods and promote 
programs in the field of low-cost housing 
and related community facilities. Simi- 


_ larly, through interagency collaboration, 


explorations are underway at the inter- 


- national level to ascertain the most effec- 


tive programs and measures for meeting 
the social problems arising from rapid 
urbanization. 

Another recent trend of far-reaching 
import is the increased recognition of 
the social aspects of economic develop- 
ment, which lays emphasis upon the 
social measures required to accelerate 
effective economic growth and, at the 
same time, to cope with the social prob- 
lems that arise as a consequence of 
economic development and sometimes 
impede economic change. ‘These con- 
siderations have focused attention upon 
the prerequisites of development and 
the problems of achieving a satis- 
factory balance and integration of na- 
tional economic and social] development 
programs. 

These activities are- carried out 
with the assistance of the Secretariat 
of the United Nations and through 
a network of regional commissions and 
offices, and at the national level with 
the assistance of resident representa- 
tives of technical assistance, country 
officers, and other field personnel. While 
many of the forms of action used 
have traditionally characterized the 
work of intergovernmental organizations, 
the shift in emphasis to social develop- 
ment brought with it a parallel shift to 
the use largely of practical methods of 
operation. At an earlier period, as pre- 
viously indicated, the activities of inter- 
governmental organizations were pri- 


marily of a legal character, and while 
legal instruments, such as conventions 
and regulations, continue to be used 
for setting international standards or for 
devising controls for such matters as 
narcotic drugs, there has generally been 
a strong tendency for the international 
organizations to apply methods more 
suitable for practical assistance to coun- 
tries. In this connection, the programs 
of technical co-operation represent the 
outstanding form of international action 
developed since the Second World War, 
and:they have become the major instru- 
ment for carrying out the United Na- 


tions activities in the social as well as 
other fields. 


Surveys and statistical aids 


The idea that social programming 
should be accompanied by social re- 
search is not new, and accordingly, the 
statistical, research, and related activi- 
ties of the United Nations have increas- 
ingly been redirected to provide the 
essential information and tools for the 
formulation and implementation of de- 
velopment programs. Thus the sta- 
tistical work is aimed not merely at 
establishment of international statistical 
standards for data most universally in 
demand, but more particularly at help- 
ing to build up national statistical serv- 
ices essential for planning and program 
development. Important in this re- 
spect is the regular publication of sta- 
tistical yearbooks, such as the United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook, the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook, and a Monthly Sta- 
tistical Bulletin covering a variety of 
economic and social subjects needed for 
national and international planning. A 
“compendium of social statistics” is to 
be published in 1961 which may become 
a regular publication every four years, 
which indicates the increasing develop- 
ments in this field. 

Social surveys, research, and reports 
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are undertaken as a basis for the formu- 
lation of international social policy, to 
provide guidance for technical assistance 
programs and to help governments in 
the formulation of national policies and 
plans and in program implementation. 
_Among the most important of these are 

the comprehensive surveys of world so- 
cial conditions and of programs of social 
development which are prepared at four- 
year intervals in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies. Furthermore, such 
surveys bring to light new problems 
calling for international consideration. 
For example, the second survey on world 
social conditions revealed the problem 
of rapid urbanization as a universal phe- 
nomenon, and as a result extensive 
studies of this problem were undertaken. 

These social surveys are supplemented 
by studies designed to assist govern- 
ments in appraising the current levels of 
living and measuring the changes taking 
place; by the studies now in process 
which are intended to help new countries 
struggling to decide what proportion of 
their budgets should be invested in 
health, education, and other social wel- 
fare activities as compared with the 
amounts to be invested in industrial, 
agricultural, and other development pro- 
grams; and by a series of studies relat- 
ing to the social adjustments required 
to bring about a greater degree of indus- 
trial development. They are also sup- 
plemented by the work of expert groups 
convened to study and advise on ques- 
tions of social policy, such as a co-ordi- 
nated policy for improving family levels 
of living, or on various methods of deal- 
ing with social questions based on the 
experience of different countries. 

In addition to the diffusion and ex- 
change of information through publica- 
tions, clearing-house functions, confer- 
` ences, expert committees, and seminars, 
various forms of technical assistance 
for the use of such information may be 


given directly to individual governments 
or through regional projects. 

Although the United Nations gives ` 
highest priority to assisting newly de- 
veloping countries, this is not its only 
objective, nor are the more highly indus- 
trialized countries excluded. On the 
contrary, all of the activities in the 
social field, including some aspects of 
technical assistance, have continued to 
be universal. Moreover, those activities 
of highest priority involve consideration 
of fundamental questions of social pol- 
icy, social needs and problems, ‘scientific 
and technical matters of common inter- 
est to most countries regardless of the 
stage of development. A permanent 
intergovernmental mechanism is thus 
provided to explore these matters and to 
resolve other common problems associ- 
ated with new day-by-day relationships 
among governments, as well as to facili- 
tate mutual exchanges essential to un- 
derstanding the “fast-moving current of 
change” that links all human needs and 
problems and for vital participation in 
the global flow of human affairs. 


Response to human needs 


Whatever may be the limitations and 
shortcomings of the responsibilities, 
structures, interrelationships, and pro- 
grams of intergovernmental organiza- 
tions undertaking activities in the social 
field at this moment in time, the rapid 
development of these bodies and the 
expanding conception of the nature and 
scope of their social activities during the 
past decade have come about in re- 
sponse to the growing awareness of the 
magnitude and significance of unmet 
human needs and the widening recogni- 
tion that the whole human community 
shares a common interest and responsi- 
bility for helping to meet them. More- 
over, while it is clear that no miracle 
can be expected and that there are 
countless obstacles to be surmounted, the 


operation are increasing. 
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opportunities for intergovernmental co- 
The compel- 
ling challenge to governments and peo- 
ples is to perceive the meaning of the 
explosive pace of change resulting from 
new knowledge and technology lest the 
human situation become subordinate and 
to prove that mankind can advance at 
the required pace toward social progress 


and development through intelligent 
foresight in charting the course of com- 
mon efforts and wise insight into human 
motivation and common human values. 
The time may already have arrived when 


‘international co-operation in this field 


may be equally as crucial for peace and 
security as any other instrumentality 
yet devised. 


Bilateral Channels: Activities in the Social Field 


By CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 


ABSTRACT: Since World War II, “social” programs have 
expanded rapidly throughout the world and there has been in- 
creasing recognition that in the economic development of less- 
advanced nations, social development must keep pace if nations 
are to avoid social dislocations frequently associated with in- 
dustrial and urban expansion. Bilateral programs have not 
given adequate attention to the social aspects of economic 
development. The United States has made its largest contri- 
bution in the social field in the area of technical assistance to 
“community development,” a movement with broad political, 
social, and economic implications which is spreading through- 
out the world ‘and is aimed at improving village life. The 
International Co-operation Administration (ICA) has also en- 
gaged in training of personnel and direct service in the social 
field but has instructed that social programs must contribute 
to economic development. Other countries have’ likewise en- 
gaged in bilateral programs in the social field, but, as in the 
United States program, they have minimized activities in the 
social field as compared to economic development programs. 
Increased attention to social factors can minimize the social 
problems associated with rapid economic development and in- 
dustrialization and this is urged for future United States pro- 
grams since the United States has the largest bilateral program 
in the world. 
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Experts who visited the Soviet Union to study their system, and is currenily President 
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NE of the most distinctive develop- 
ments in governments throughout 

the world since World War II has been 
the growth of public social services and 
related social programs. In the decade 
1945 to 1955, forty-five countries 
adopted new constitutions or constitu- 
tional amendments establishing basic 
responsibilities for governments in social 
welfare matters. Such programs as so- 
cial insurance have become so large and 
important that in some countries the 
benefits paid out exceed all other non- 
military governmental expenditures com- 
bined—expenditures often supported by 
taxes ranging from 5 to 45 per cent of 
payroll. Probably no other period in 
history has been marked by such world- 
wide interest in social action directed 
towards raising the levels of living as the 
one immediately following World War 
II. Social security, social assistance, 
and other social service programs were 
newly established in many countries 
and existing programs were expanded.” 
In recognition of the rapid growth of 
such programs, the United Nations ap- 


` pointed A Group of Experts to report: 


on “The Development of National Social 
Service Programmes.” ‘This committee, 
composed of experts from nine countries, 
reported that “in this period of rapid 


change which differs only in degree from . 


country to country, the social implica- 
tions should be clearly recognized. It 
is commonly accepted that the effective 
development of a country requires a bal- 
anced approach from both the economic 
and social aspects... .”? 


1ICA ICATO Circular A. July 24, 1959. 
In Bolivia, private employers allocated 60 per 
cent of payroll for Social Security. Time, 
March 2, 1959. p. 25. 

2 International Survey of Programmes of 
Social Development. (United Nations: New 
York, 1959), p. 3. 

3 Report by A Group of Experts appointed 
by the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. The Development of National Social 
Service Programmes. (March 9, 1959), p. 8. 


This report, which was vigorously de- 
bated by the Social Commission of the 
United Nations, met with general appro- 
bation by the various national repre- 
sentatives, approbation which reflected 
the growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of “social” factors in the life of 
the people of their respective countries 
and the growth in their own’ govern- 
mental social services. 

In view of these developments it is 
disappointing to note how little attention 
has been given to the “social” field and 
related social services in the extensive 
bilateral programs of material aid and 
technical assistance of many countries. 
This article will indicate some of the 
bilateral activities in the social field and 
venture some suggestions for the United 
States program. 

. The different programs that can be 
classified as “social” cover a wide range 
and variety of activities including pro- 
grams related to health, education, hous- 
ing, agriculture, labor conditions, social 
security, social services, community de- 
velopment, and many others. They have 
in common mainly their emphasis on 
programs which promote human wel- 
fare.* Because of the wide range of 
services, our discussion will be merely 
indicative of the “social” programs 
rather than complete. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Bilateral programs are not new. Gov- 
ernments have frequently, in the past, 
extended assistance to other nations in 
connection with natural disasters, fam- 
ine, epidemics, and other catastrophic 
events. Also, since the turn of the cen- 
tury, the foreign “advisor” has been 
an integral part of the developing history 
of several nations, particularly in South 
Asia and the Far and Middle East. The 
current descendants of these ancestral 
predecessors, namely, present bilateral 
programs, have been frequently de- 

4 International Survey, op. cit, p. 3. 
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scribed and need not be detailed here.® 

But bilateral programs today are 
based on factors which were absent in 
past efforts of one nation to help an- 
other. The cold war has impelled na- 
tions, both free nations and Iron Curtain 
nations, to use bilateral programs to 
buy friends and influence governments. 
Added to this, the world has witnessed 
in the thirteen years since World War 
II a transition of 750 million people in 
twenty-one nations from a colonial to 
an independent status. This political 
upheaval has been occurring at a time 
when the population explosion has re- 
sulted in doubling the world’s popula- 
tion in a single generation.® This popu- 
lation, in addition ‘to its growth in 


numbers, has been changing from a rural 


to an urban population and the economy 
in which the people live has been chang- 
ing from an agricultural to an industrial 
' economy, from a barter economy to a 
money wage economy. 

These changes have been dramatic, 
sudden, and frequently have been ac- 
companied by increased want in many 
areas of the world. Changing from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy, 
with such change frequently accelerated 
by foreign aid, has brought in its train 
a variety of social problems—slums, 
delinquency, family disorganization, 
unemployment, migration—the whole 
panorama of social problems familiar to 
the industrialized nations. 


How have bilateral programs recog- 


nized these social problems and, what 
have they done to assist in their solu- 
tion? Has the emphasis on material 
aid and economic assistance excluded 
effort in the social field? The answer 
to these questions is not entirely clear. 
Certainly there has been a growing 
awareness of such social problems by 


5For a comprehensive picture of United 
States and other bilateral programs see The 
Annals, Vol. 323, May, 1959. 

8 America, March 28, 1959, p. 736. 


nations having bilateral programs. Just 
as certainly this awareness has not re- 
sulted in the kind of major activity in 
the social field demanded by the 
situation. 


THE UNITED STATES PROGRAM 


In President Truman’s inaugural ad- 
dress on January 20, 1949, the Presi- 
dent emphasized the need for raising 
the living standards in underdeveloped 
countries through aid and technical as- 
sistance. To provide such assistance, 
a variety of programs under different 
administrative mechanisms has been in 
operation since Congress established the 
ptogram ten years ago. The history and 
present organization is beyond the scope 
of this discussion. Suffice it to say that 
over one hundred billion dollars have 
been spent for material aid and techni- 


cal assistance by the current foreign aid 


programs and their predecessors. 
Under the general co-ordination of 
the Department of State, three agencies 
administer the United States Mutual 
Security Program. The Department of 
‘Defense administers military aid, the 
Development Loan Fund extends long- 
term loans for economic development, 
and the International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration (ICA) carries on the eco- 


.nomic and technical assistance programs. 


About two thirds of the funds allocated 
to ICA have been used in four general 
areas: T 


1. Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishing. 
ICA is today aiding fifty-five countries to 
improve diets and food‘ supplies, establish 
farm credit agencies, agricultural extension 
services, farm organizations and farm youth 
clubs, and introduce better farming pro- 
duction and marketing methods. 

2. Education. More than three hundred 
universities, colleges, and technical schools 
in forty-one countries are being aided in 


T Department of State Publication 6803, 
Economic Co-operation Series 51, Released 
April 1959, 


9. 


" 
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their development through eighty ICA con- 
tracts with American universities. ICA 
has helped to train hundreds of thousands 
of school teachers and in some countries up 
to 80 per cent of all teachers. 

3. Industry. The governments of less- 
developed nations have frequently looked 
to industrial development as the answer to 
their economic problems. ICA has aided 
in industrial development both in the pub- 
lic and private fields and has brought for- 
elgn personnel to the United States for 
observation and training. 

4. Health and Sanitation. ICA has co- 
operated in the training of public health 
workers, including physicians, sanitary engi- 
neers, and nurses, in forty countries. 


The primary aim of the United States 
program has been economic develop- 
ment. Of some 6,000 technical assist- 


ance personnel overseas in fifty-eight 


countries in March, 1958, the vast ma- 
jority have been engaged, directly or 
indirectly, in economic development pro- 
grams. About twelve persons were in 
the social services, but several hundred 
were in the broader “social fields.” 

The lack of greater attention to the 
social field stems partly from basic legis- 
lation and partly from the fact that the 
responsible officials have either not un- 
derstood the importance of balancing 
social and economic developments or else 
have deliberately decided to concentrate 
on economic development in the hope 
that the social dislocations and prob- 
lems inherent in such rapid development 
would not be as serious as past experi- 
ence indicates they are. 

The main activities of the United 
States in bilateral programs in the social 
field are administered by the Interna- 
tional Co-operation Administration pur- 
suant to the 1954 Mutual Security law 
which authorizes the President to fur- 
nish assistance through bilateral “techni- 
cal cooperation programs.” The bill 
provided that “such activities shall be 
limited to economic, engineering, medi- 
cal, educational, labor, agricultural, for- 


estry, fishery, mineral and fiscal surveys, 
demonstration, training, and similar 
projects that serve the purpose of pro- 
moting the development of economic re- 
sources, productive capacities, and trade 


-of economically underdeveloped areas, 


and training in public administra- 
tion... .?”8 Although attempts were 
made to include “social services” or 
some similar language in the list of 
activities, this was not done and social 
services and other social programs must 
be related to “promoting economic re- 
sources, productive capacities . . . and 
training in public administration.” Al- 
though such programs are definitely 
related in this way, they have been 
organized only on a small scale. 

Some “social” programs of ICA have 
been placed administratively in ICA’s 
Community Development Division. This 
Division has primary responsibility for 
ICA’s ‘participation in community de- 
velopment programs and also has the 
functional responsibility for the social 
Services. 


Community development 


The largest social program of ICA 
is “community development.” Commu- 
nity development is a term which has 
come into international usage to “denote 
the processes by which the efforts of the 
people themselves are united with those 
of governmental authorities, to improve 
the economic, social and cultural condi- 
tions of communities, to integrate these 
communities into the life of the nation, 
and to enable them to contribute fully 
to national progress.”® Although com- 
munity development takes many forms 
depending upon the particular country, 
the idea of building strong local com- 
munities able to help themselves, build 


8 Mutual Security Act, 
Section 302. 
9 International Survey of Programmes of 


1954. Title ITI, 


‘Social Development (United Nations, 1959), 


p. 156. 
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their own institutions, establish a link 
with their national government, and 
take advantage of available technical 
services has spread rapidly throughout 
the world. 

It is sometimes difficult for Americans 
reared in urban, industrial surroundings 
to realize that 80 per cent of the people 
in underdeveloped countries live in vil- 
lages which are outside of the commer- 
cial economies and for the most part 
are not tied to transportation and com- 
munications systems. For example, in 
the Caspian area of Iran, which is a flat 
fertile plain lending itself to the easy 
development of roads, only about eight 
out of one-hundred villages can be 
reached by jeep.*° 

Community development has at- 
tempted to terminate this isolation and 
Dring together the local indigenous as 
well as national and foreign technical 
assistance resources to improve village 
life. The dramatic development of such 
programs. in South Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Far East—with many 
countries having national ministries con- 
cerned with community development— 
has been stimulated by technical assist- 
ance from bilateral and multilateral 
agencies. The United States’ bilateral 
program of technical assistance in this 
area has been significant. Instructions 
sent to United States ICA Operations 
Missions have emphasized the impor- 
tance of community development, known 
in some countries under different names, 
such as Village Development or Commu- 
nity Education. Guidelines for United 
States participation and assistance were 
sent to United States Operations Mis- 
sions in sixty-one countries on October 
27,1956.1* These guidelines were based 
on the experience gained in twenty-three 


107CA Work in Community Development. 
(ICA, Washington, D. C., April 1959), p. 2. 

11 The Community Development Guidelines, 
ICA, Sent to ICA Operations Missions, Octo- 
ber 27, 1956. 


countries where ICA specialists were as- 
sisting in furthering community develop- 
ment activities. The guidelines also re- 


‘flected discussions held in Bangkok in 


March, 1956, with sixty-five representa- 
tives fou twenty-two United States 
Operations Missions. 

These guidelines have accelerated 
United States assistance in Community 
Development and along with later a 
and materials have stressed: 


(1) The aims of community development 
as set forth above. 

(2) The importance of assimilating ICA 
activities with the plans of the host coun- 
tries without utilizing programs precon- 
ceived by United States technicians. ~ 

(3) Maximum use of existing govern- 
mental agencies. 

(4) Within ICA rural programs, the 
establishment of a community development 
advisor to co-operate with other United 
States specialists in such fields as education, 
agriculture, health, industry, and the social 
services and to relate ICA programs to host 
village programs. Such a community devel- 
opment advisor serves as the point of con- 
tact with national governments and is 
liaison with other bilateral, multilateral, and 
private organizations in the field. 


States aided 


The results-and accomplishments of 
community development have been ex- 
tensive and important and United States 
assistance has been helpful. For ex- 
ample, in India, community development 
activities are being carried out in 
272,756 villages encompassing a popu- 
lation of 150,000,000 people. Over 
34,000 workers have been trained for’ 
this program. Some of the physical 
achievements are impressive. Twenty- 
two thousand new schools have been 
started, 65,000 miles of road con- 
structed, 53,000 néw “co-operatives” 
were launched, and over 5,500,000 acres 
brought under irrigation or reclaimed. 
The Ford Foundation has contributed 
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approximately $10,000,000 chiefly for 


the establishment of training centers. 

In the Philippines, the program 
launched by President Magsaysay in 
1955 emphasized self-help financial 
grants and in 1958 almost 6,000 self- 
help projects were under way. United 
States funds are being used to train 
community development workers and 
technicians of various kinds and to sup- 
port self-help projects. In -1958 the 


_ Philippine contribution was about 60 


per cent as great as that of the United 
States but is expected to exceed the 
United States contributions in 1960. 

In Pakistan, the community develop- 
ment program began in July 1953. The 
United States has furnished technicians, 
supplies, equipment, and advisors. 

In addition to the programs in India, 
the Philippines, and Pakistan, the 
United States has assisted similar pro- 
grams in Chile, Korea, Laos, Thailand, 
Iran, Jordan, Nepal, Ghana, Libya, 
Egypt, Brazil, Panama, and British Gui- 
ana. Also, many ICA activities in other 
countries have contributed to commu- 
nity development programs. 

Several United States universities 
have developed curricula to train foreign 
personnel for community development. 
Perhaps the largest programs are repre- 
sented by training facilities at Cornell 
University, Michigan State University, 
and the University of Kentucky, but a 
number of other universities have con- 
tributed also. An excellent program 
of interdisciplinary training has been 
planned by the University of California 
at Berkeley. In addition ICA has de- 
veloped a variety of field observations 
for foreign personnel including field trips 
to Puerto Rico and Jamaica. The 
United States Departments of Agricul- 
ture and of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare have provided technical consulta- 
tion to such foreign personnel. 

Although much more remains to be 
done in community development insofar 


as United States activities are concerned, 
there is little question that United States 
participation has enriched and stimu- 
lated the community development pro- 
grams of many countries. Also United 
States participation in‘ the community 
development activities of the United Na- 
tions, Organization of American States, 
and other multilateral bodies has as- 
sisted in promoting international pro- 
grams in this field. 


Surplus commodities 


With famine stalking many areas of 
the world, the distribution of United 
States surplus commodities has been 
significant. The Mutual Security Pro- 
gram has financed the purchase and 
export of some six billion dollars worth 
of surplus foods. In addition, agricul- 
tural products, other than surpluses, 
have been distributed throughout the 
world. 

Since 1950, surplus foodstuffs have 
also been distributed through American 
voluntary agencies. Thirty-two private 
groups have been operating in twenty- 
four countries and are now expanding 
into fourteen more. The cost of ship- 
ping and distributing the foodstuffs is 
shared by the United States government, 
recipient governments, and the volun- 
tary agencies. In 1954, such foodstuffs 
were made available to intergovernmen- 
tal agencies. 


Social services 


Although United States technical as- 
sistance programs in the social services 
have been limited and inadequate in 
relation either to the needs or to total 
expenditures, there is evidence of in- 
creasing interest in this area. Voluntary 
agencies, church groups, officials of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and representatives of the less- 
developed countries themselves have 
stressed the importance of such social 
services to the countries assisted. 
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The Community Development Divi- 
sion has issued guidelines and instruc- 
tions,’? assigned‘social service personnel 
to various missions, assisted in training 
foreign personnel, provided short-term 
consultation, and attempted to relate 
the social services to other ICA techni- 
cal programs and to community devel- 
opment. It has also acted as liaison 
for ICA with the United Nations, Or- 
ganization of American States, and 
voluntary organizations with respect to 
programs in the social service field. 

The Community Development Divi- 
sion has been assisted and reinforced by 
the Social Security Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Under an agreement entered 
into in April 1954 and since revised, the 
Social Security Administration assists in 
recruiting social service specialists, train- 
ing of foreign personnel, handling and 
arranging field observations by foreign 
visitors, developing literature and mate- 
- rials for United States personnel in the 
-field as well as for foreign governments, 
and, in general, bringing to the ICA the 
experience and knowledge of the social 
services in this country. 

ICA instructions have emphasized 
that technical assistance in the social 
services must be tied to the increase in 
standards of living, economic advance- 
ment, increase of food production, and 
such activities as “uneconomical migra- 
tion” to the cities. This emphasis has 
undoubtedly hindered the most effective 
use of United .States personnel since 
many of the social services in child wel- 
fare, delinquency, and family disorgani- 
zation do not appear to the inexperi- 
enced to be directly related to economic 
development. However, ICA and its 

predecessor agencies have recognized “a 


12 Among the more significant are: ICATO 
Circular A. Training for Social. Welfare Per- 
sonnel. July 24, 1959; Chapter 3100 of the 
ICA Manual “Social Services,” effective No- 
vember 15, 1957. 


relationship between the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of economic development” 
and priority has been given to those 
programs “most essential to sound eco- 
nomic development.” 

Social service activities of ICA have 
been most significant in two areas— 
(1) Training and (2) Direct service of 
United States technical assistance per- 
sonnel, 


Training 


Co-operation between the United 
States and other countries in the train- 
ing of social welfare personnel has a 
long history. Antedating World War II, 
with the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau promoting such training in Latin 
America, it was accelerated in 1941 as a 
measure of national defense. 

Since that time,. training schools for 
social workers have developed all over 
the world and more than 450 have been 
established. There are sixty-five in the 
United States. 

Training programs of ICA encompass 
the training of foreign personnel in the 
United States and the training of per- 
sonnel in their own. countries. With 
reference to training in this country, 
the Social Security Administration has 
developed a comprehensive program uti- 
lized by ICA and other agencies. Train- 
ing usually consists of (a) nine months 
of academic study in a professional 
school of social work with field train- 
ing in selected American social service 
agencies and three months observation 
in varied communities; or (b) six 
months observation or internship in 
selected agencies; or (c) training within 
the Social Security Administration; or 
(d) a combination of the above pro- 
grams of shorter duration which are 
developed for key officials. Arrange- 
ments are also made for participation in 
seminars, institutes, and conferences of 
various kinds. During the fiscal year 
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1959, the Social Security Administration 
planned training programs or conducted 
training sessions for 987 persons from 72 
countries. Six hundred fourteen of these 
came through [CA—many of them with 
primary interests in other fields—** and 
the remainder through the United Na- 
tions, World Health Organization, and 
other agencies. Those trained have in- 
cluded top government policy advisors 
in the social services of their respective 
countries, social work educators and 
teachers, family and child welfare work- 
ers, community organization specialists, 
social workers for industry, housing 
projects, and schools, social insurance 
specialists, and research specialists in 
social welfare. 

Perhaps the most significant training 
project of ICA was the contract with 
the Council on Social Work Education 14 
for the development of social work edu- 
cation in India. This contract grew out 
of a series of requests made by a num- 
ber of individual schools of social work 
in India to the Indian government for 
United States technical assistance in the 
various special fields of social work edu- 
cation. The ICA withheld approval of 
these requests because it felt that serv- 
ice to a single school did not justify 
ICA expenditures. Finally, the requests 


were combined into one over-all project 


which was accepted by the government 
of India and ICA. 

The original contract was for a three- 
year period which ended June 30, 1959 
and has been renewed for a two and a 


13 Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Inter- 
national Service. Annual Summary, 1959, p. 5. 

14 The Council was organized in 1949. Its 
participants include the United States and 
Canadian schools of social work and various 
governmental and voluntary agencies and the 
National Association of Social Workers. If 
promotes standards of social work education, 
develops curriculum materials, provides con- 
sultation to schools, engages in recruitment 
programs, and in general is the leadership body 
in United States social work education. 


half-year extension. During the first 
three years, consultation was provided 
to six Indian schools of social work, five 
Indian educators undertook a year of 
study in the United States, and books 
and other educational supplies were pro- 
vided to the Indian schools. Under the 
new contract, consultation will continue 
to four Indian schools, four Indian fac- 
ulty members will come to the United 
States for a year of study, and additional 
educational materials will be provided.’® 


Direct service activities 


Social workers and a variety of other 
technicians give direct service to govern- 
ments in the social service and related 


- fields although these activities have de- 


creased in recent years. Indicative of 
such direct services has been the assign- 
ment of: 


An ICA child welfare specialist to El 
Salvador. 

-A consultant to Israel “‘to assist in estab- 
lishing and improving organizations and 
procedures for the administration of the 
National Insurance Law of Israel.” 

A worker in relief and refugee programs 
in Tunisia. 

A social work consultant for community 
development in Panama. 

A community organization worker in 
Chile. 

A medical social worker in Peru to advise 
on establishing a medical social work unit 
in a hospital. 

Short-term consultants such as a commu- 
nity organization advisor on housing for 
three months work in Costa Rica; a com- 
munity development advisor in Panama; 
and a consultant to the school of social 
work in Guatemala. 


Exchanges 


A variety of exchange programs and 
visits have proved a valuable part of 


15 Letter from President of Council on Social 
Work Education to members. No. 20, July 25, 
1959. See also Dr. Witte’s article in this 
volume, p. 123. 
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the bilateral programs in the social field. 
As part of the Department of State’s 
International Education Exchange Serv- 
ice, travel grants were made available 
in 1959 by the Department of State for 
the study of social welfare developments 
in six Latin-American countries. An 
exchange of social security specialists 
was arranged with the Soviet Union 
during 1958. 


OTHER BILATERAL PROGRAMS 


Most of the industrialized countries 
of the world, and even some of the less- 
developed ones, have been engaged in 
technical assistance programs as part of 
the growing desire of countries to help 
each other either from humanitarian or 
political motives or a combination of 
both. For the most part, these pro- 
grams have been confined to economic 
aid or technical assistance for economic 
development, and little assistance has 
been rendered in the social field. 


The industrialized countries 


An exception is Great Britain which 
has developed a comprehensive bilateral 
program to stimulate economic and 
colonial development.*® This program 
has included considerable activity in the 
social field. It was undertaken pri- 
marily for two reasons: (1) The grow- 
ing demand of Great Britain’s colonial 
population—about 60 million—for im- 
proved social services, and (2) the need 
to expand production of food and raw 
materials throughout the British Empire. 
The program is based on a “partner- 
ship” concept between Great Britain and 
the respective local officials, and the 
plans are developed jointly. l 

Great Britain’s program was put into 
effect by a series of Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare acts. The first act 
was passed in 1929. The Colonial Office 


16 W, R. Sharp, International Technica! As- 
sistance. (Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1952), p. 14. 


provides staff experts, information, and 
advice to colonial authorities. 

Activities in the social field are numer- 
ous and varied. Research institutes have 
been established such as one in Uganda 
(April 1950) for the study of East Afri- 
can social and economic problems and 
the planning and co-ordination of re- 
search in anthropology, education, gov- 


ernment, labor, social services, and re- 


lated fields. A variety of scholarships 
for training of foreign social workers, 
community development specialists, and 
others in the social field have been avail- 
able, and many such persons have been 
trained in Great Britain in connection 
with a huge training program for all 


fields in which as many as twelve thou- 


sand students were in various univer- 
sities. Considerable technical assistance 
has been given 'to Middle East countries. 
Since many of the colonies or former 
colonies are leaders in the new commu- 
nity development programs—such as 
India, Pakistan, Ghana, Nigeria—Great 
Britain has made a significant contribu- 
tion in this area in training and in the 
development of techniques, philosophy, 
and literature of community develop- 
ment. 

The Dominions have also developed 
bilateral programs. Australia has an 
extensive program of econọmic aid, pri- 
marily to its overseas territories in 
Oceania. However, it has sent consider- 
able equipment to India. Its technical 
assistance to its territories has included 
assistance in housing, sanitation, educa- 
tion, labor conditions, and village or 
community development. 

For its size, Canada has a large pro- 


gram of economic assistance to less- 


developed areas and although emphasiz- 
ing the economic aspects, its technical 
assistance personnel has been involved 
in a variety of social.programs. Since 
the inception of the different technical 
co-operation schemes, some two-hundred 
trainees have come to Canada for train- 
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ing in health and welfare work. The 
majority have come under the Colombo 
plan. A number of Canadians have 
served as health and welfare experts in 
the Middle East and Asia under the 
auspices of multilateral organizations. 
Smaller countries have also organized 
assistance to their neighbors. . Israel, 
itself .the recipient of technical assist- 
ance, has provided specialists particu- 
larly to Africa.’ Israeli specialists have 
been sent to Ghana to advise on trade 
union organization, co-operatives, and 
resettlement. Similar specialists have 
been sent to other areas such as Burma. 
Exchange programs have been increas- 
ing. But Israel, in common with other 
countries, has emphasized the economic 
aspects of technical assistance and has 
done little to export its social achieve- 


_ ments such as social security, the excel- 


lent social work programs, and the new 
social services. 

In June 1952, the Norwegian Storting 
appropriated funds to establish a “Foun- 
dation for Assistance to Underdeveloped 
Countries” and Norway has extended 
various types of economic aid. Techni- 
cal assistance and equipment have been 
sent to India to assist in developing 
India’s fishing industry and limited tech- 
nical assistance has been offered in 
health and maternity programs. How- 
ever, little has been done in the social 
field although Norway has much to offer 
in technical know-how in housing, co- 
operatives, programs for the aged, and 
the social insurances. 

Sweden, likewise, has done little to 
export its knowledge and achievements 
in the social field. Its bilateral pro- 
grams have generally been limited to 
such projects as the one in Pakistan, 
initiated in 1955 for equipping and staff- 
ing a technical school in Karachi to train 
for such occupations as carpenters and 

17 Arnold Rivkin, “Israel and the Afro- 


Asian World.” Foreign Affairs, (April 1954), 
p. 3. 


tailors. A similar institute was estab- 
lished in Addis Ababa. 

France has a current program also 
emphasizing economic assistance but in- 
cluding aid and specialist assistance in 
housing, hospitals, refugees, and relief 
particularly in its African territories. 

Belgium has done considerable work 
in the Congo in organizing schools, hos- 
pitals, and a variety of social services. 

Germany has been increasing its bi- 
lateral programs. By the end of 1956, 
over 300 students from underdeveloped 
countries were studying in West Ger- 
many through scholarships awarded by 
the German government, and in the pe- 
riod 1954—1956, 111 experts were sent 
to less-developed countries, including 
some who represented the social field in 
areas of housing and health programs. 


The less-developed countries 


The less-developed countries have fre- 
quently helped each other through tech- 
nical assis:ance. For example in 1957, 
Ghana sent a team of professional com- 
munity development workers to the 
Western Region of Nigeria to advise on 
community development programs.*® 


/ 
The Soviet sphere 


Little information is available about 
the bilateral programs of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries in the social field. The 
Soviet Union is developing an extensive 
program of economic assistance.2® Its 
technical assistance activities are pat- 


- terned after those of the United States.2° 


In the social field it would appear that 
its efforts have been very limited. Ex- 
change visits and study groups have 


18 ICA, Community Development Review, 
Vol. 4, No. 2 (June 1959). 

19 Waldemark Nielse and Zoran S., Hodjera, 
“Sino-Soviet Bloc Assistance—Another Bilat- 
eral Approach.” The Annals, May 1959. pp. 
40-49, 

20 Michael T. Florinsky, “Russian-American 
Rivalry in Foreign Aid.” Current History 
(September 1957), p. 153. . 
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been encouraged in education, health, 
medical care, social security, and other 
social fields, and many scholarships for 
study in the Soviet Union have included 
study in various “social” areas. Czecho- 
slovakia has been active in inviting offi- 
scials of less-developed countries for 
observance and study of its social se- 
curity program. China has begun tech- 
nical assistance programs primarily in 
the economic field such as assisting in 
the organization of a textile factory in 
Burma and other such programs in Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, and Nepal. 

The foregoing discussion on bilateral 
programs is incomplete but nevertheless 
indicates the limited extent of social 
programs in the expanding bilateral ac- 
tivities. 

MULTILATERAL AGENCIES 


_ Another article in this issue will deal 
with multilateral agencies.” However, 
note should be taken of the increasing 
difficulty of separating bilateral . and 
multilateral programs. For example, 
there has been a growing tendency for 
the United States to deal with techni- 
cal assistance on a co-operative basis 
through multilateral and regional ar- 
rangements. Regional arrangements in 
Africa, the Caribbean, and South Pacific, 
aimed at the advancement and economic 
development of nations in the region, 
have been the channel for utilizing re- 
sources of the bilateral programs. This 
has been true particularly of the Co- 
lombo Plan and the Organization of 
American States, 


Organization of American States 


The Organization of the American 
States (OAS) has developed an exten- 
sive program in the social field with the 
support of its member nations and with 
the United States, which furnishes two 
thirds of the funds, making available 


21 See Martha Branscombe. Article herein. 


‘personnel for work in member countries. 


The OAS social program is well devel- 
oped.” “Social Welfare and Commu- 
nity Development Programs” are a sec- 
tion under the OAS “Division of Labor 
and Social Affairs.” OAS official policy 
indicates that “there must be simul- 
taneous and coordinated economic and 
social development.” 


Colombo Plan 


Of .the many regional arrangements 
for technical assistance and economic 
development the Colombo Plan is the 
best known. Actually it is not an or- 
ganization itself. It developed as a re- 
sult of a meeting of Britain’s Common- 
wealth Ministers in Ceylon in January, 
1950. This meeting laid the groundwork 
for bilateral programs to raise living 
standards in South and Southeast Asia 
through the Colombo Plan for Co-opera- 
tive Economic Development in Southeast 
Asia. 

The small secretariat of the Colombo 
Plan in Ceylon has as its principal func- 
tion the expediting of bilateral negotia- 
tions. When a country desires a foreign 


specialist, the request is routed through 


the Colombo secretariat to the govern- 
ment having such a specialist available. 

Although emphasizing economic devel- 
opment, considerable attention has been 
given, both by the countries assisted and 
those providing assistance, to the social 
field. This has been particularly true 
with reference to training. For every 
expert sent to Colombo Plan countries, 
seven persons have been trained, whereas 
the United Nations ratio has been 0.9 
trainees to one expert and the United 
States ratio about 1.3 trainees to one 
expert.? Many of the trainees have 
been trained in housing,. health, medical 
care, community development, and re- 


22 See Martha Branscombe. Article herein. 
28 Rowland Egger, “Financing Technical As- 
sistance,’ The Annals, May 1959, p. 85. 
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lated programs. Also, plans of Colombo 
nations have emphasized ‘the close rela- 
tionship between social and economic 
development. 


CoNCLUSION AND COMMENTS 


The “social” aspects of bilateral pro- 


grams have not received the attention 
which multilateral agencies and less- 
developed countries themselves have 
considered appropriate. The wealthy 
nations extending technical assistance 
and material aid are still too complacent 
about want prevailing in the world and 
the fact that the situation is not being 
improved. Thus, the per cent of the 
world’s population which is undernour- 
ished has risen from 38.6 per cent before 
the war to 59.5 per cent at the present 
time.2* The problem of hunger is tied 
to related social problems of slums, de- 
linquency, migration, disease, and family 


‘disorganization. 


Eventually, the programs of economic 
development should alleviate the prob- 
lem of hunger but economic growth may 
well accentuate social conflicts.” Per- 
haps one of history’s most severe indict- 
ments of bilateral and multilateral pro- 
grams alike will be that: rapid economic 
development of the less-developed na- 
tions caused social stagnation and accen- 
tuated and: developed serious social 


problems. 


The less-developed nations themselves 
are beginning to understand this. They 
are not satisfied with slow progress in 
the social field, and foreign trainees and 


visitors to the United States have em- ` 


phasized this frequently. As one foreign 
official put it, “Aiding a farmer to pro- 


duce more while industrial development 


causes his children to leave home and go 
to the city is not very helpful.” 
The United States in particular has a 


24 America, April 26, 1959, p. 141. 

25 Oscar Gass, “The United States and the 
Poorest Peoples.” Commentary (February 
1959), p. 103. - . 


unique opportunity to make important 
contributions to the social field. Its bi- 
lateral programs are large and significant 
and have been a major factor in the 
economic progress of many nations. 
This progress has been responsible for 
some of these countries choosing the 
democratic rather than the communist 
way and, therefore, has been in our own 
national interest. But our humanitarian 
interests in bilateral programs demand 
assistance which enables people to use 
their capacities to the fullest and to 
achieve a happier and sounder life. 
Overemphasis on economic objectives 
can thwart this goal. Economic devel- 
opment cannot be isolated from social 
development and the social consequences 
flowing from economic advancement. 

For a relatively insignificant expendi- 
ture, many of the social problems arising 
in the developing economies of the coun- 
tries receiving technical assistance can 
be avoided. ‘These technical assistance 
programs are regarded all over the world 
as a test of United States sincerity in 
foreign affairs.” It does not help our 
position if slums and delinquency follow 
industrialization, or unplanned migration 
disrupts families. Suggested for consid- 
eration as an accelerated program for 
the United States in the social field are 
the following steps: 


First, a clear acknowledgment by ICA 
and other appropriate United States 
agencies, similar to the statement of the 
Organization of American States, that 
“there must be simultaneous and co- 
ordinated economic and social develop- 
ment.” 7? Such clear-cut recognition of 
the significance of social development is 


26 America, February 16, 1957, p. 543. 

27 This is official United States policy also 
in spite of limited programs. See statement 
by Christopher H. Phillips, United States rep- 
resentative to the United Nations Economic 
and Social% Council, July 14, 1959 that 
“Neither economic nor social development can 
be mutually exclusive.” 
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particularly important today since there 
has been in many instances a slowing 
down or stagnation of social programs 
in many less-developed countries in the 
past five or six years.”® 

Second, the creation of a Social Af- 
fairs Division or other appropriate unit 
in ICA to bring to bear on our technical 
assistance programs the best skills, 
knowledge, and thinking in the social 
field. It is believed that this emphasis 
is consistent with the present law and 
legislative objectives. 

Third, the placement in each major 
United States Overseas Mission of a 
person expert in the social services and 
social insurances.?° 


Fourth, acceleration of iani pro- 


grams in the social field—both in the 
United States for foreign officials as well 
as the development of training facilities 
in beneficiary countries. 

Fifth, a closer working relationship 
between ICA, the universities; and other 


28 International Survey of Programmes ‘of 
Social Development. (United Nations, New 
York, 1959), p. 3. 

29 For a discussion of the contributions of 
American social workers to such programs as 
community development see: Charles I. Schott- 
land, “Community Development—A Challenge 
to Social Workers,” Community Organization 
1958, published for the National Conference 
on Social Welfare by the Columbia University 
Press, pp. 3-17. 


_in operation. 


federal and voluntary agencies in the 
social field, particularly the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, thus enabling ICA 
to obtain the advantage of specialist 
assistance in recruiting, training, and 
policy: formulation. 

Sixth, increasing co-operation and re- 
lationships with intergovernmental, mul- 
tilateral, and regional agencies in the 
social field. In many countries a dozen 
or more separate assistance programs are 
The United States pro- 
gram, usually the largest, can take the 
lead in bringing about needed co-ordi- 
nation through established channels. 


These suggestions could, if adopted, 
have an important impact upon the peo- 
ple of the less-developed countries. After 
all, the real issues of the cold war. will 
be determined by people. And the peo- 
ple of the less-developed countries will 
develop attitudes based on their personal 
situations and problems. If economic 
assistance complicates or increases their 
personal ‘problems, its purpose, both 
political and humanitarian, will not be 
achieved. If a parallel development of 
social and economic programs can 
achieve a rise in the standard of living 
without the social disruptions evident in 
some areas, the assistance of the United 
States will be hailed: as a great contri- 
bution to human progress. 


Voluntary Agencies and Foundations 
in International Aid 


By Lewis M. Hoskins 


ABSTRACT: American voluntary agencies perform on behalf 
of their constituencies—the American public—extensive over- 
seas operations in many countries throughout the world. They 
bring medical, educational, agricultural, relief, and refugee 
services to disadvantaged people wherever they have an op- 
portunity to share their concerns and competence. They co- 
ordinate their activities and co-operate with governmental 
agencies through informal arrangements such as councils and 
more formal agreements such as subcontracts. Their voluntary 
and independent characteristics permit a maximum of experi- 
mentation and close contact with the people with whom they 
work and share. In so doing they help translate American 
humanitarian ideals in practical ways. They also bring to 
communities in the United States firsthand insight of the as- 
pirations and problems of other peoples. This relationship 
helps the needed communication and understanding in an inter- 
dependent world. Foundations have grown in number and 
scope to supplement the .work of the traditional voluntary 
agencies. Some carry on their own programs; others prefer 
to work through existing organizations. | | 


Lewis M. Hoskins, Ph.D., Richmond, Indiana, is Professor of History at Earlham 


College, Richmond. A graduate of Pacific College, Haverford College, and the University 
of Michigan, Dr. Hoskins has taught in this country and abroad. For three years he 
served with the Friends Ambulance Unit in China: 
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HE publication of The Ugly Ameri- 

can* has accelerated the debate in 
responsible governmental and commu- 
nity circles on how to represent the 
best of American ideals and motivation 
abroad where even our most altruistic 
actions are misunderstood and sus- 
pected. Sincere attempts to help others 
less fortunate do not produce the kind 
of friendships which we desire and 
which the world needs. Is the repre- 
sentative of the United States who is 
living and serving abroad” inadequate 
to his task? Ifso, why? How can we 
help remedy the situation? 

This issue has received earnest con- 
sideration by a segment of the American 
community that has a long record of 
work overseas; namely, the voluntary 
agencies. While no specific attack has 
been made on the quality of the persons 
sent abroad by the religious and other 
voluntary groups that render foreign 
service, their own motivation has made 
them self-critical and well aware of the 
role played by Americans abroad. These 
agencies are constantly seeking to im- 
prove their programs and the quality 
of their representatives. In the selec- 
‘tion of personnel they lay special em- 
. phasis on motivation, and it must be 
admitted that few, if any, have funds 


to attract workers by financial incen- — 


tives. But religious or idealistic motiva- 
tion must be supplemented by adequate 
training and firm organizational support. 
Relations with the people whom they 
seek to serve are facilitated by relatively 
good communication: language, simple 
living, congenial contact with counter- 
part indigenous groups, absence of ulte- 
rior or political motive and the like. 


1 William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick, 
The Ugly American (New York: Norton, 
1958). In leading magazines and newspapers 
and on the floor of Congress earnest discussion 
has intensified on the issues raised by the au- 
thors. This ‘has been essentially salutary in 
increasing public concern for the maintenance 
of high standards. 


Who are these “voluntary agencies”? 
Possibly in no country in the world is 
there a greater and healthier develop- 
ment of free associations of citizens to 
achieve social improvements than in the 
United States. This is particularly true 
of the groups organized to meet relief 
and welfare needs of people overseas. 
Our own governmental and community 
leaders have come to appreciate these 
unofficial efforts as a significant supple- 
ment to official programs. Working as 
they do without reference to race, creed, 
caste, geography, or political involve- 
ment, these agencies elicit the support 
of a large portion of our country’s citi- 
zens. It has been: estimated that the 
membership and supporters of the agen- 
cies operating overseas include at least 
100,000,000 people. It is impossible to 
estimate the number of individuals 
whom these serve, but certainly the 
beneficiaries must total several hundred. 
million, Avtrue “people to people” rela- 
tionship is established through material 
assistance and personal contact, the re- 
cipients of which have through the years 
expressed their appreciation by tokens 


_and letters to donors and above all by 
. helping the people of the United States 


to understand world affairs. 


THe CHARACTER OF A VOLUNTARY 
AGENCY 


In this country a voluntary agency 
is a nonprofit organization established 
and governed by a group of private citi- 
zens for a stated philanthropic purpose. 
It is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Many agencies are designed to 
meet welfare needs at home. We are 
here concerned only with those devoted 
to overseas assistance. In the field, 
American agencies come into contact and 
co-operate with similar agencies from . 
other countries; these too are beyond 
the scope of this examination. Many 


. United States organizations are reli- 


giously motivated; some aim to serve 
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their own counterparts abroad, while 
others carry on their efforts on a non- 
sectarian line. America’s religious de- 
nominations have a long history of mis- 
sionary service overseas. Originally sent 
with a primary concern for evangeliza- 
tion, they early began teaching, healing, 
and helping the people in many ways. 
In time the medical, educational, and 
agricultural missions were flourishing all 
over the world. It is this phase of their 
work that concerns us here. 

Many United States agencies are 
secular in origin; some represent nation- 
ality groups; others a mixture of con- 
stituencies. All stem from a vital aspect 
of the American cultural tradition in 
which helping one’s neighbor was an 
essential ingredient of the frontier and 
of an expanding nation. ‘Most Ameri- 
cans come from another land and have 
old world traditions and associations 
which make them sympathetic to less- 
fortunate peoples elsewhere and hos- 
pitable to refugees seeking new oppor- 
tunities. The American people as a 
whole are not traditionally bureaucratic. 
They respect action on individual initia- 
tive and prefer to help others to help 
themselves. Belief in the worth of indi- 
viduals is an integral part of their 
confidence in the democratic ideal. 

Three other efforts, not discussed 
here, properly belong in a broad review 
of American nonofficial aid programs. 
The first is the American Red Cross 
which has a Congressional Charter. It 
carries out extensive relief in this coun- 
try and abroad where it co-operates with 
the international League of Red Cross 
Societies. Another is the Increasingly 
significant role of the American univer- 
sities in supplying specific training as 
well as technical assistance abroad.? 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 


A third area of great significance must 
be omitted here because of lack of space. 


2The Annals, Vol. 323 (May 1959). 


American voluntary agencies have devel- 
oped fruitful relationships with a num- 
ber of intergovernmental agencies such 
as United Nations Relief and Recon- 
struction Agency (UNRRA), Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization (IRO), 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR), United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), and United Nations Works 
Relief Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNWRA). Of special note was the 
experience of American groups working 
with the UNHCR for European refu- 
gees stimulated by a grant from an 
American Foundation. The “crash” 
program for Hungarian refugees was in 
part possible because of this pattern 
of co-operation. 

The major expansion in American 
programs abroad has occurred since 
World War I and more particularly dur- 
ing and after World War IT, when com- 
passion for the suffering brought on by 
war precipitated the formation of a host 
of American organizations. Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s huge food relief in Belgium and 
the other European countries was sup- 
plemented by that of numerous private 
groups that distributed food, clothing, 
and medical supplies throughout Europe, 
even in the.former enemy countries.® 
Many agencies focused on the children, 
whose innocent suffering elicited sym-. 
pathy both because of their immediate 
plight and because hostile attitudes were 
being engendered. With the outbreak 
of the Second World War, American 
philanthropy again responded with in- 
stinctive generosity. The burgeoning of 
organizations and the complications of 
governmental and intergovernmental re- 
lationships during the period of neu- 
trality brought the United States gov- 
ernment into the picture as never before. - 


3 See Herbert Hoover’s new book: An Amer- 
ican Epic: The Relief of Belgium and North- 
ern France 1914-30, (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1959). 
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Regulation and contro] seemed impera- 
tive at home and in the field. 


War RELIEF CONTROL BOARD 


“It was then that Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull recommended to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (March 3, 1941) 
that an authority -be created to protect 
the public from exploitation and to make 
sure that funds and supplies were used 
for the purposes for which they were 
collected. President Roosevelt responded 
by appointing a special committee‘ to 
study problems involved in foreign war 
relief and to make recommendations for 
supervision. By the time the United 
States became involved in the war, some 
problems were acute, and widespread 
satisfaction was expressed by responsible 
agencies at the appointment (July 25, 
1942) of the President’s War Relief 
Control Board composed mainly of the 
former committee. The Board was em- 
powered to license and regulate solicita- 
tion for war-relief charities, domestic 
and foreign, by agencies other than the 
American Red Cross and the churches. 
Its efforts helped to reduce overhead, 
maintain standards, and minimize confu- 
sion arising in the public mind from 
overlapping appeals. 

Faithful to America’s democratic and 
civilian tradition the War Relief Board 
was terminated on May 14, 1946, imme- 
diately after the cessation of hostilities. 
But just then the liberation of war-torn 
countries brought opportunity for full- 
scale work by American groups. The 
religious and European nationality 
groups rapidly increased their efforts. 
There was a great outpouring of gifts 
through organizations and individual 

4 Joseph E. Davies was chairman with 
Charles P. Taft and Frederick P. Kappal 
members. 

5 This story is well told by Arthur C. Ring- 
land in “The Organization of Voluntary For- 


eign Aid, 1939-53,” Department of State 
Bulletin, Washington, March 15, 1954, 


contributions of food packages. Gov- 
ernments, military authorities and pri- 
vate agencies co-operated closely in set- 
ting up a mammoth operation for food ` 
relief, rehabilitation, and the reorgani- 
zation of local welfare services. Shortly 
afterwards, similar opportunities chal- 
lenged American agencies in the Orient. 
In all this the need for continued gov- 
ernmental oversight remained. The War 
Relief Board was replaced in 1946 by 
the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid. ‘This was made up of 
distinguished private citizens and was 
serviced by the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs of the 
Department of State.” 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID 


Over sixty voluntary agencies ac- 
cepted the Advisory Committee’s invita- 
tion to register and submit quarterly 
reports. Both the executive and legis- 
lative departments of the government 
recognized the need for a close relation- 
ship between the official and voluntary 
postwar relief efforts. The Congress, at 
a time when it was making provision for 
food, medical supplies, clothing, feed, 
fertilizers, pesticides, and seed, author- 
ized up to five million dollars to defray 
the cost of ocean transport for supplies 
privately donated which were deemed 
essential to supplement the official pro- 
gram. The government freight has con- 
tinued to date, including shipments of 
agricultural surpluses donated to the 
voluntary agencies under Public Law. 
480, Title III. The role of the Ad- 
visory Committee has also continued, 
although it is now administratively at- 
tached to the International Co-operation 
Administration. ‘ 


6 At this time CARE (Co-operative Agencies 
for Remittances to Europe) was organized by 
various voluntary organizations. 

T Ringland, op. cit. 
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FOUNDATIONS 


A recent and characteristically Ameri- 
can phenomenon in world-wide philan- 
thropy is the development of foundation 
activities abroad. Of the many hun- 
dred foundations or trust funds in the 
United States, the majority limit their 
charitable activities to programs in our 
country, but there is an increasing inter- 
est among some larger foundations in 
programs relating to America’s long- 
range interest in peace and human wel- 
fare among peoples across the seas. Tax 
laws in this country have encouraged 
the development of these foundations. 
Though often set up by an individual 
family, the scope of their programs and 
objectives equals the span of American 
concern for human welfare. Often the 
individual wealth and initiative avail- 
able to foundations are dedicated to en- 
couraging research and the development 
of potential leaders here and in other 
countries. Self-help activities abroad 
also exeft a special appeal and often 
receive assistance. Annual reports of 
the stewardship of funds of the larger 
foundations are published by their 
Boards of Directors, usually composed 
of well-known citizens. Many of these 
directors feel keenly their responsibility 
and the opportunity to use these rela- 
tively free funds as venture capital to 
stimulate progress toward new frontiers 
in education, science, medicine, and wel- 
fare. “Pump priming” and “multipliers” 
are favorite phrases among foundation 
executives. They select, according to 
these criteria, among the thousands of 
suggested projects the few which they 
feel most merit their assistance. 

_ Some of the larger foundations have 
developed distinctive programs with full- 
time staff. More provide subventions 


8 Well-known examples of larger operating 
foundations include the Ford Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund, the Carnegie Corporation, the Dan- 


foundation subsidies. 


$ 


to existing educational or voluntary or- 
ganizations to increase programs already 
under way or to inaugurate new ones. 
For example, they have enormously sup- 
plemented the resources and effective- 
ness of the American voluntary organi- 
zations. This has been accomplished 
without appreciably weakening the in- 
dependent policy and operation of the 
agencies. In a few cases only have vol- 
untary agencies permitted themselves to 
be warped or overextended through 
The normal with- 
drawal of such support after a period 
of years has occasionally embarrassed 
an agency whose constituency is unable 
to continue the program at the higher 
level of activity. The elaborate appli- 
cations required by most foundations 
have had a salutary effect on program 
planning by the voluntary agencies. 
Some observers have expressed their re- 
gret at the tendency of large foundations 


-to be overcautious in their granting 


policy.. On the whole, the increasing 
role of foundations in areas formerly 
dominated by the voluntary agencies has 
been both stimulating and creative, and 
the manifold service endeavors of foun- 
dations merit special review. 


SCOPE oF VOLUNTARY ACTIVITY 


At present the 55 voluntary agencies, 
supported on a nation-wide basis pri- 
marily by contributions of their own’ 
constituencies, operate relief, welfare, 
and self-help activities in 103 countries 
and areas in-all parts of the world.°. 


forth Foundation, and others. The Near East 
Foundation, despite its name is more properly 


‘a voluntary agency and riot a fund-dispensing 


foundation in the usual sense. 

9A list of agencies registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee of Voluntary Foreign Aid 
can be secured by writing its execufive direc- 
tor, International Co-operation Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. For general informa- 
tion on voluntary agencies write Director, 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, 20 West 40th Street, New 
York. 
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They distribute food and clothing, medi- - 


cal supplies and equipment; they oper- 
ate hospitals and mobile clinics, schools 
and training programs; and they carry 
out agricultural extension work and 
_community development. In order that 
their efforts will notyhave proved tran- 
sient, they strive in their assistance to 


develop local leadership in true self- . 


help manner. Every year the Ameri- 
can voluntary agencies generate an aver- 
age of over a quarter of a billion dollars 
for overseas programs. This represents 
cash expenditures as well as the money 
value of supplies distributed. To oper- 
ate and supervise these foreign service 
programs the agencies normally main- 
tain an American staff of about 800 
workers abroad. In addition they em- 
ploy thousands of-indigenous personnel. 
Beyond that they enjoy the services of 
many volunteers, often members of 
counterpart organizations located in the 


foreign countries in which they work.. 


They: operate in these areas usually by 
specific invitation and with the co-opera- 
tion of host governments. Home offices 
provide supervisory and planning per- 
sonnel,’ while policy is usually deter- 
mined by a Board of Directors composed 
of private citizens with broad back- 
- ground experience. Careful records are 
kept and reports made to constituent 
groups and to the general public. This 
is indispensible to assure future support. 


REFUGEES 


A specialized area of service in which 
many American voluntary agencies are 
vitally involved is that of refugee assist- 
ance: relief and welfare services, move- 
ment, and resettlement. In this “century 
of the uprooted” when millions have 
been made homeless through circum- 
stances beyond their control or remedy, 
American voluntary agencies have re- 
sponded with characteristic warmheart- 
edness. They are uniquely equipped to 


supplement the basic services that must 
be supplied by governments—such as 
documents, funds for transportation, and 
so on. The agencies have trained staff 
abroad; at the same time they have 
members across America ready to pre- 
pare a welcome for newcomers.*® In 
the past decade voluntary agencies have 
helped over 600,000 persons displaced 
by wars’ aftermath, natural calamities, 
or political oppression to become estab- 
lished, mostly in the United States. This 
essentially human response to human 
need is a work of rescue that has not 
only saved the lives of individuals and 
families but has also been of service 
to the economies of overpopulated and 
devastated countries. In addition there 
has been an incalculable contribution to 
American leadership: and economic life 
through the importation of talent: and 
purchasing power. Voluntary agencies 
carry on a persistent year-round effort 
to facilitate the resettlement of refugees 
from Europe and Asia in the New World 
or Australia. During recent? months 
they have exerted special efforts to make 
the current “World Refugee Year” a 
success. Although always co-operating 
closely with governmental and intergov- 
ernmental efforts, their service is person- 
alized in warm and human ways which 
are difficult or impossible for official 
efforts alone. 


MATERIAL AIDS 


It is evident that in war’s aftermath 
huge shipments of various goods are re- 
quired to bring the level of life back 
towards normal. It is not always appre- 
ciated that such assistance may be re- 


10 Particularly noteworthy are agencies rep-. 
resenting America’s three major faiths: Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Church 
World Service, Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety/Tewish Joint Distribution Committee. 
There are other smaller agencies that conduct 
significant refugee programs in over-all co- 
operation with these. 
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quired for many years in areas of pov- 
erty and bare subsistence. The govern- 
ment has recognized our responsibility 
and opportunity to share our bounty. 
“Democracy begins somewhere above 
1700 calories per day.” Since 1947 a 
sizeable portion of our agricultural sur- 
pluses has been distributed abroad 
through the American voluntary agen- 
cies. ‘The law not only releases the 
surpluses, but provides subsidies for 
moving them from the United States to 
foreign countries whose governments 
assure customs free entry and other fa- 
cilities through agreements with the 
United States government or the volun- 
tary agencies. Supervision is through 
the Advisory Committee referred to 
above with close consultation of officials 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
the Food and Agriculture Office of the 
International Co-operation Administra- 
tion. Overseas distribution must be 
supervised by American representatives 
of the voluntary agencies, although it is 
usually carried out through indigenous 
counterpart agencies.“ Care is taken to 
see that the supplies actually reach 
needy individuals and that the local 
economy is not adversely affected. It 
seems likely that world consumption will 
be increased because of increased aspira- 
tions. In the end this will benefit 
Americans as producers rather than de- 
press our workers.*” 


11 A manual to guide voluntary agency rep- 
resentatives handling surpluses abroad has been 
prepared by the Surplus Commodities Policy 
Committee of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies (March 1959). The historical 
development of the use of surpluses and the 
present legal requirements are detailed therein. 
It is a good illustration of co-operative effort 
among agencies and between agencies and the 
government, 

.12 An especially imaginative program of ma- 
terial aids is the Brethren’s “Heifer Project” 
under whose auspices thousands of heifers, 
goats, and poultry have been shipped to needy 
areas to rejuvenate animal husbandry and raise 
standards of food consumption. 


i 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Although “community development” 
and “technical assistance” are terms re- 
cently in vogue, the concepts they rep- 
resent are not new to American volun- 
tary agencies. To villages of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, trained tech- 
nicians from the United States have gone 
for years to bring know-how, experience, 
and encouragement to the local people. 
Education and training programs have 
been at the heart of most of these ef- 
forts. Goals of a co-operative commu- 
nity spirit have been traditional. The 


current phrase to describe these pro- 


grams is “self-help.” National govern- 
ments have recently recognized their 
responsibilities more fully and, like 
India, have set up “Five Year Plans” 
in which community development for 
thousands of villages is an integral part. 
Supplementing official programs are the 
smaller, pilot and experimental efforts 
of voluntary agencies. These are closely 
co-ordinated with the plans of the gov- 
ernment -involved. There is also co- 
operation in various areas with the 
extensive programs of the United Na- 
tions agencies.?* 


13 In a report by a group of experts ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations to the Twelfth Session of the Social 
Commission entitled “The Scope and Develop- 
ment of National Social Service Programmes” 
(February 1959) stress is placed on a rounded 
approach to economic and social problems both 
in industrialized and in underdeveloped na- 
tions. Properly they emphasize the impor- 
tance of social services in areas of rapid eco- 
nomic change to insure maximum social sta- 
bility and the preservation ‘of such values as 
family life. Members of the United Nations 
Secretariat, in commenting on their report, 
pointed out the significant role nongovern- 
mental organizations could play in this field. 
See “Scope and Development of National So- 
cial Service Programmes,” reported by the 
Secretary-General, March 1959. For a descrip- 
tion of voluntary activities in technical assist- 
ance the reader is referred to Edwin A. Bock, 
Fifty Years of Technical Assistance (Chicago: 


~. York City. 
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a 


The technique of exchange or foreign 
study is important to the- development 
of local leadership. Many voluntary 
agencies have experimented with this 
field, supplementing official programs.'+ 


Co-ORDINATION 


These varied examples illustrate the 

scope of the major efforts of voluntary 
agencies in their humanitarian endeavors 
abroad. But organizational variety and 
versatility as well as resourcefulness 
have produced over the years many 
other imaginative projects designed to 
meet specific human needs in practical 
ways. The experience gained by indi- 
vidual agencies is shared in their joint 
discussions. 
chief agency for co-ordination and main- 
tenance of standards is the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, 20 West 40th Street, New 
About forty member agen- 
cles participate in its various subcommit- 
tees, such as the Migration and Refugee 
Problems Committee or the Committee 
on Korea. Policy guidance is provided 
by an executive committee of officers 
and representatives of the member agen- 
cies. The experience gained by the indi- 
vidual groups is pooled, then shared, 
when appropriate, with government and 
_ international agencies and policy-making 
officials. 
Public Administration Clearing House, 1954); 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies, The 
Role of Voluntary Agencies in Technical As- 
sistance (New York, 1953); W. N. Collison, 
editor; Directory of American Voluntary and 
Non-profit Agencies Interested in Technical 
Assistance, American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies (2nd ed., New York: Technical As- 
sistance Information Clearing House, 1958). 
Also see The Annals, supra., note 2. 

14 The 4-H Farm Youth Exchange, Breth- 
ren’s hospitality on American farms for Polish 
farmers, the international School Affiliation 
Service of the Quakers, the aid to foreign 
students studying in American colleges and 
universities given by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education are examples of voluntary 
exchange programs. 


In the United States the . 


In recent years field co-ordination has 
been expedited by co-operative inter- 
agency groups such as the Council of 
Relief Agencies Licensed to Operate in 
Germany (CRALOG); Licensed Agen- 
cies for Relief in Asia (LARA); and the 
Advisory Council for Relief Efforts in 
Egypt. In addition there have been in- 
formal councils in the capitals of some 
foreign nations where American agencies 
are working—Rome, Delhi, Seoul, V1-. 
enna, and soon. These devices help to 
assure adequate co-ordination among 
agencies and between the agencies and 
the government programs. They can 
also facilitate relations with host govern- 
ments and specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. 


RELATIONS WITH GOVERNMENTS 


Both joint and individual relations 
exist between the various voluntary 
agencies and their own governments. - 
All share a general belief in the impor- 
tance of their independence and freedom 
of action. Some insist more strongly 
than others on complete separation from 
official progranis. Some gladly support 
and co-operate to the extent of accept- 
ing government contracts and funds for 
overseas refugee or technical assistance 
programs. Others refrain from forming 
any formal ties. A letter recently issued 
by the American Council to field staff 
dealing with government surpluses and 
accompanying a manual on distribution 
procedures probably reflects the opin- 
ions of most agencies: 


. .. freedom of action [is] the highest and 
crowning prerogative of the voluntary 
agency. . . . The voluntary agency must 
be able to act with discretion; it is expected 
to use wise judgment in all its actions and 
to have proper discernment in its own con- 
duct. In order to function most effectively, 
it needs the freedom to act on its own 
judgment and responsibility, Moreover, be- 
cause it is designed as a channel through 
which people may serve people, the choice 
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of those it will serve must be determined 
primarily by need, not by the political ob- 
jectives of any government or the selfish- 
ness of any individual. This independent 
spirit is at the very heart of voluntarism. 
At the same time, it is in the best interests 
of all responsible people that the voluntary 
agency be registered with government. This 
is a protection for the legitimate agency 
and tends to eliminate those which are not 
qualified to serve according to their de- 
clared intent. The voluntary agency has a 
special kind of function in rendering serv- 
ices which government and other private 
sources are not able to provide. The ideal 
is a partnership concept in which the work 
of the voluntary agency and other private 
sources complement the work of govern- 
ment in the service of mankind. 


As early as 1950 the administrators 
of the Point Four program in Washing- 
ton were considering the use of private 
voluntary agencies. The acting admin- 
istrator, Capus - M. Waynick, recor- 
mended in October 1950 that the gov- 
ernment (a) arrange for release of staff 
of private groups as employees or con- 
sultants on United States technical co- 
operation projects, (b) assist and advise 
private groups in conducting their pro- 
grams, (c) enlist participation of private 
agencies to increase public understand- 
ing of the Point Four program at home 
‘ and abroad, and (d) contract specific 
projects or functions to be carried out 
by private groups or award grants for 
support of approved activities. In April 
1951 a memorandum directed attention 
to voluntary agency experience, person- 
nel, and acceptance in the countries in 
which they had programs. Their rich 
resources of dedicated personnel were 
recognized. 

The government followed three prin- 


15 “Letter to a Colleague,” American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies, New York, March 
1959. (Accompanying “Manual on U. S. Gov- 
ernment ’ Agricultural _Commodities” of same 
date.) 


ciples in making early contracts with 
agencies: (1) Their program should be 
nonsectarian, (2) they should have the 
confidence and respect of the host gov- 
ernment and the people, (3) they should 
have sound administrative experience. 
Before 1952 supplemental principles 
were added: (1) the host government 
should desire and request the services 
of an American voluntary agency, 
(2) the agency should do no proselytiz- 
ing, (3) the agency should demonstrate 
its capacity to relate to local mores and 
social customs, (4) the agency. should 
encourage self-improvement of the peo- 
ple in training indigenous leaders wher- 
ever possible, (5) the agency should 
relate its activities to the total Point 
Four program when under contract. 
These are the general policies still fol- 
lowed by the government in its partner- 
ship with voluntary agencies. 

One agency so cherished its unquali- 
fied independence that it withdrew from 
an eminently satisfactory relationship 
with the United States government when 
officials felt it necessary under Con- 
gressional prodding to require security 
checks of all agency personnel. The 
loss of government funds forced some 
retrenchment. It was necessary to seek 
replacement of income from the general 
public so that its technical assistance 
project could continue in India without 
incident or controversy.*® Other agen- 
cies have withdrawn from efforts to 
formulate contracts with the Interna- 
tional Co-operation Administration be- 
cause of delays, red tape, and indirect 
restraints on freedom. On the whole, 
however, amicable. relationships have 
been worked out despite inherent differ- 
ences of organization and philosophy be- 


. tween the private and public sectors. 


Despite the size and significance of 
the total efforts of American voluntary 


16 The American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia. 
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agencies, they are small in comparison _ 


with governmental and intergovernmen- 


tal programs. Their role is pioneering, 


experimenting, and filling in gaps which 
the larger, official agencies may overlook. 
Among the special contributions which 
the voluntary agencies seek to make in 
international welfare programs are the 
following: 


SPECIAL FUNCTIONS 


1. They provide a channel for the 
direct expression of personal concern of 
people in more-privileged areas for the 
welfare of people in less-favored nations. 
Representatives of some private agencies 
live in remote villages, working directly 
with the local people, helping them find 
answers to. some of their problems such 
as food production, disease, indebted- 
ness. ‘This can create a sense of brother- 
hood and a basis for international under- 
standing in the Americans as well as 
in those with whom they work. The 
recipients of this aid can come to realize 
that these ‘services are provided out of 
sympathy and not for personal or na- 
tional ambition. It is worth noticing 
that while Communist nations may pro- 
vide competent technicians in their offi- 
cial aid programs throughout the world, 
they have been unable to supply truly 
voluntary representatives. The Ameri- 
cans returning from overseas assign- 
ments provide sources of insight, and 
widening vision for their home commu- 
nities. People develop ways of partici- 
pating in voluntary and official aid pro- 
grams abroad as they become personally 
involved in the destinies of people in 
foreign parts.’ 


17 An example of a spontaneous response 
to human need was the Hiroshima Maidens 
project inaugurated by Norman Cousins of the 
Saturday Review. Various church groups of- 
fered hospitality. Doctors and hospitals fur- 
nished medical services. With a note of 
penance implicit, this project brought rich 
overtones of goodwill and international under- 
standing. 


2. In the less-developed countries 
there has rarely been real self-govern- 
ment. Governments have usually been 
authoritative, operating from the top 
down. There is no clear channel for 
the people’s voice to pass upward to 
top government officials, even if the 
people had an inclination to speak. 
Since many projects for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and health involve 
radical changes in the social values and 
customs of a people, government officials 
coming into the village as innovators 
may meet resistance because there is a 
fear that cherished values will be de- 
stroyed. Government reforms, however 
sound, may appear at first to work hard- 
ships on the people or on portions of 
them. In such situations, a nongovern- 
mental organization may play a very . 
useful role. It can serve as a channel 
of communication between the people 
and the government, interpreting the 
one to the other and‘ helping each side 
to modify its attitudes and actions when 
it fully understands the other side. Fur- 
thermore, it can support and encourage 
villagers to bring their problems to the 
attention of the government in appro- 
priate ways. Experience has proved 
that some easing of communications is 
possible even though the nongovernmen- 
tal agency is an outside group, if there 
is no ulterior motive, no personal stake 
in the matter. 

3. All countries need honest, able 
leadership. Even more important than 
technical training in administration and 
government is Integrity and the ability 
to resist the graft and bribery that are 
customary in many parts of the world. 
Many voluntary agencies are tackling 
this difficult task through intensive 
training programs for leadership at vari- 
ous levels. Some are developing multi- 
purpose village workers who go out from 
a training center to serve in several vil- 
lages. Agencies continually seek to 
inject a moral dimension and sense 
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pf responsibility into their practical 


projects,7® 

4, Closely related to better leadership 
is a new spirit of confidence and expec- 
tation. One agency’? states that it 
“seeks to develop local groups or 
hosts in whom the technical knowledge 
brought in by the outside workers can 
live and grow and continue beyond the 
period of foreign influence. These self- 
help, competent, and confident local 
groups are our major objective . . .” 
Another agency reported that a village 
elder remarked with satisfaction on a 
new project his village was undertaking. 
“You see, my friend, we now have the 
courage to do some of the things -we 
never dreamed we could do before.” 
From little changes of attitude great 
progress may result. 

5. Besides facilitating communication 
between local people and their govern- 
mental representatives the nongovern- 
mental organization can frequently show 
villagers how to secure facilities and 
services of their own government which 
they heretofore had never tapped. 

6. Voluntary agencies can attempt to 
meet needs which official bodies cannot 
or are not yet willing to meet. They 
can get programs under way quickly and 
flexibly since they are not limited by 
legal or political complications. 

7. Nongovernmental organizations, be- 
cause of their experience on over-all 
policies, are in a position to criticize 
their own or other governments that 
tend to violate good principles of social 
welfare or human values generally. 


18 The Unitarian Service Committee has 
stressed medical and social work, exchanges, 
and training. The Near East Foundation ex- 
periments in village education and local- 
teacher training. Others have tried interne- 
ships and on-the-job training. For an example 
of village-worker training see Social and Tech- 


nical Assistance in India: an Interim Report, 
American Friends Service Committee, Phila- . 


delphia, 1956: 
18 International Voluntary Service. 


Some American agencies have expressed 
profound regret that the original high 
principles of President Truman’s Point 
Four have been de-emphasized in favor 
of stress on technical assistance as a 
weapon against communism, They tend 
to feel that a positive program based 
purely on compassionate concern and 
humanitarian principles best serves the 
national and the international interest. 

8. As suggested earlier, voluntary 
agencies are uniquely fitted for experi- 
ment. They are able to take calculated 
risks, trying schemes which may fail or 
prove sound for larger and for official 
programs to adopt. 

9, Economic progress in less-devel- 
oped areas of the world is complicated 
and must be carried out in ways appro- 
priate to complex local circumstances. 
Anthropologists are helping official and . 
private workers to learn the relationship 
of popular attitudes to what westerners 
regard as “progress.” Social stability is 
often precarious and changes may prove 
upsetting. The voluntary agencies are 
especially concerned to comprehend sub- 
tle, spiritual factors. Can we avoid im- 
porting crass materialism that squeezes 
out rich spiritual values as we try to 
bring higher standards of living? 


EVALUATION 


The voluntary agencies are conscious 
of their inadequacies and shortcomings. 
They constantly review and evaluate 
their own programs, seeking ways to 
improve their operations. They do this 
self-evaluation because of their sense of 
responsibility to their constituents and 
their obligation to do the best possible 
job. They realize that they have not 
always been able to reach down to the 
lowest level of people in areas where 
they work, and that it is the moderately 
well-off individuals who may seem to 
profit most from their assistance, crush- 
ing down the very poorest to an even 
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lower state. They realize that too often 
their efforts atrophy or die when they 
withdraw: local leadership has not been 


adequately trained to carry on, local 


circumstances have not been adequately 
prepared for continued growth. They 
are concerned that their material assist- 
ance may be divisive or become a dole 
if there is not sufficient effort on the 
part of the’ people to raise their produc- 
tion levels commensurate with their new 


demands. And they realize that they 
do not portray to their own satisfaction 
the image of America with its diversity, 
its freedom, its moral and spiritual val- 
ues. Nevertheless, by reflection and ex- 
amination, the agencies constantly seek 
to raise the level and quality of their 
performance, so as better to represent 
the best of America in the overseas ac- 
tivities made possible by the generosity 
of Americans: 


UNICEF in Central America 


By Attce C. SHAFFER 


AxpstrAct: Central America has been one of the pioneer 
areas for the United Nations Children’s Fund assisted pro- 
grams. When the United Nations Children’s Fund, under 
a broadened mandate from the United Nations, shifted the 
emphasis of its aid from emergency to long term and from 
war-torn countries to those economically less developed, Cen- 
tral American governments immediately requested its assist- 
ance to strengthen and extend services to children and 
mothers. As one of the first areas in the world to aim at 
the eradication of malaria and to have engaged in an inten- 
sive campaign against malnutrition on a regional basis, the 
Central American experiences in these fields have become 
known, watched, and studied by people from many countries. 
Against this background, international and bilateral organi- 
zations are working together with governments as they 
broaden the scope and the extent of their programs. Ten 
years of co-operative action have highlighted the need for train- 
ing of personnel, both professional and auxiliary. This period 
has also made clear the value of more integrated programs with 
wider collaboration both within the ministries of government 
and between the international organizations. 


mae ae 


Alice C. Shafer, M.A., Guatemala City, Guatemala, for the past ten years has been 


Chief of the UNICEF Area Office for Central America, with headquarters in Guatemala. 
Originally the Area Office served Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean. 
1942 to 1944 she represented the United States Children’s Bureau as Child Welfare 
Consultant to Paraguay, Costa Rica, and Cuba. 
Chief of the Social Branch in the Division of International Labor, Social, and Health 
Affairs, U. S. Department of State, Washington, D. C. A graduate of the School of 
Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, she is the author of the History 


and Administration of the Indiana Poor Law. 
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HE United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), through its Executive 
Board, has allocated $7,244,500 for pro- 
grams in the Central America area dur- 
ing the past ten years, at the request 
of the governments of British Honduras, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. 
UNICEF, established by the United 
Nations General Assembly in December 
1946 to help child victims of aggression, 
took over that aspect of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Agency’s 
function when the agency was liquidated. 


As recovery took place in Europe,- 


there was an increasing demand that 
UNICEF turn to the needs of children 
in other parts of the world, particularly 
in the economically less-developed coun- 
tries. Accordingly, in October 1953, 
UNICEF was continued indefinitely by 
the United Nations General Assembly as 
an integral part of the United Nations. 
At that time the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed from the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund to its present. name, but 
retained the symbol UNICEF. 

It was recognized that in many parts 
of the world, apart from the devasta- 
tions of war, the health and life expect- 
ancy of children were threatened by 
conditions which, as one Latin-American 


described it, were due to “chronic emer- 


gencies.” 

In line with the directive of the 
United Nations General Assembly, that 
UNICEF should shift the emphasis of 
its aid from emergency programs to 
those of long-term benefit to children, 
the door to other than war-torn coun- 
tries was opened and governments soon 
sought UNICEF’s co-operation in vari- 
ous programs. . 

As early as 1948, when the Ninth Pan 
American Child Congress met in Vene- 
zuela, it requested the American Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood “to explore the ways in, which 


the experience of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau may serve to encourage inten- 
sified effort to raise the standards of 
child nutrition in all the American Re- 
publics, and to extend and improve child 
feeding programs adequately related to — 
health and social services for mothers 
and children and the education of par- 
ents in the principles of child feeding 
and child care.” | 


Ten YEARS OF ACTION 


In the course of the first field visits 
to British Honduras, Centra] America, 
and Panama, in order to study the needs 
of children and explore ways in which 
UNICEF might assist governments, they 
called attention to the malnutrition ex- 
isting in the area, and the fact that 
children were the principal victims. 
Without exception, British Honduras, 
the five Central American countries, and 
Panama requested UNICEF to assist in 
school feeding programs. 

Likewise, these governments at the 
same time asked for UNICEF aid in 
malaria control programs. By Novem- 
ber 1949 the UNICEF Executive Board 
had before it the governments’ requests 
for child feeding and: malaria control, 
and the first allocations for these pro- 
grams were approved by the Board at 
that session. | 

Ten years have passed since these 
programs were inaugurated and it is 
significant ‘to note that to date the two 
major UNICEF-assisted programs in 
Central America continue to be the fight 
against malaria and malnutrition. 

It should be made quite clear, how- 
ever, that these programs have not re- 
mained static. A brief comment on the 
present concept and goals may serve to 
illustrate the extent to which develop- 
ment has taken place over a ten-year 
period. 
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For example, malaria control pro- 
grams have now been converted into 
full-scale eradication campaigns to elimi- 
nate the local transmission of the dis- 
ease. This, as will be seen later, is very 


different from programs designed to con-. 


trol malaria. 

In the field of the nutrition programs, 
the focus from the beginning has been 
toward assisting governments in their 
efforts to find effective ways to meet 
their local dietary deficiencies and to 
improve nutrition generally. There has 
been a gradual intensification by govern- 
ments of education in nutrition, the 
development of local sources of animal 
and vegetable protein, increased efforts 
to extend the feeding programs’ to the 


more vulnerable group of preschool-age ` 


children, pregnant women, and nursing 
mothers, and the training of personnel 
at all levels. A most recent develop- 
ment is UNICEF's assistance to a chil- 
dren’s nutrition program, where educa- 
_ tion is fostered through school gardens. 

Under its charter, UNICEF was to 
help children, which was of course con- 
sidered to include help to pregnant 
women and nursing mothers. 


General public health 


But health services benefiting children 
and mothers had to be considered also 
in relation to the general public health 
organization. In the case of providing 
insecticides for insect-borne diseases it 
is not always technically possible to 
separate benefits to children from those 
to all ages in the community; for some 
diseases it is necessary to heal adults 
as well as children in order to prevent 
‘reinfection. While children and mothers 
have been the principal recipients in 
programs assisted by UNICEF, they are 
not the sole beneficiaries of such inter- 
national aid. 

Health programs to fight diseases af- 
fecting children, such as mass campaigns 
against tuberculosis, venereal disease, 


trachoma, and yaws, have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Board as ap- 
propriate for UNICEF aid. Similarly, 
environmental sanitation has also been 
approved. Its direct bearing on the 
morbidity and mortality of children, the 
Executive Board recognized, makes it 
basic to all maternal and child health 
work. | 

During the ten-year period in which 
UNICEF has assisted the governments 
of Central America and Panama, aid 
to maternal and child health services 
has been extended to British Honduras, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, and 
Panama, with assistance in environ- 
mental sanitation having been given to 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Panama. Mass campaigns against tu- 
berculosis have been carried out in Brit- 
ish Honduras, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, and Costa Rica. 

Most of the Central American 
governments, with technical advice 
from the World Health Organization 
(WHO), are developing a long-term 
national public health plan to be im- 
plemented progressively. The timing 
will depend on the availability of 
trained professional and auxiliary per- 
sonnel, adequate budgetary provision 
to cover the expanding services, and the 
gradual reorganization of the public 
health structure. Adequate supervision 
and co-ordination of work at all levels 
necessitates such a reorganization. 

In the light of these developments 
some governments have requested 
UNICEF to extend ajd to those as- 
pects which relate more specifically to 
the basic maternal and child welfare 
Services. 

For example, such a program recom- 
mendation for Honduras was presented 
to the UNICEF Executive Board at 
its meeting held in September 1959; 
an allocation of $97,000 for this project 
was approved. Under this two-year 
program UNICEF will provide equip- 
ment and drugs for a district health 
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center, five main centers, and six 
subcenters; well-drilling rig, piping, 
pumps, and transport for environmental 
sanitation work; stipends for six and 
one-half months’ training of seventy- 
five health auxiliaries, seventy-five sani- 
tary inspectors; and transport to assist 
in the expansion and strengthening of 
the basic maternal and child welfare 
services during the first two years of 
the government’s National Health Plan. 


Basic CRITERIA AND RELATIONSHIPS 


UNICEF assistance to governments 
usually raises a number of questions in 
view of the work concurrently admin- 
istered by the United Nations’ special- 
ized agencies and the bilateral aid 
programs. | 

In order to clarify how UNICEF 
operates it may be helpful at this point 
to recall a few basic points: 


1) UNICEF is the only United Na- 
tions organization concerned exclusively 
with children. 

2) UNICEF may assist governments 
through the provision of essential im- 
ported supplies and equipment, as well 
as by contributing to the local costs 
of training, in the form of stipends for 
instructors and trainees. 


3) UNICEF-aided programs must 


have the technical approval of the ap- 
propriate United Nations Specialized 
Agency before a government request 
and recommendation is presented to 
the UNICEF Executive’ Board for the 
approval of an allocation. 

4) UNICEF. assistance involves a 
co-operative venture in which the funds 
it contributes find their counterpart in 
local funds, facilities, services, supplies, 


personnel, or other resources made’ 


available by the beneficiary country for 
the purpose of the project. This sys- 
tem has become known as the “match- 
ing principle” and any assistance given 
by UNICEF is in a sense doubled and 
in many cases more than doubled. — 


5) For every assisting program, a 
comprehensive Plan of Operations is 
prepared defining the scope of the pro- 
gram, its basic objectives, both imme- 
diate and long term, and the timing 
of action to be taken. The phasing of 
the program is outlined in detail and 
the commitments of the government 
and each participating agency are spe- 
cifically enumerated. 

6) UNICEF co-operates jointly with 
the World Health Organization and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in 
two policy-making committees. The 
two committees recommend general 
principles to be followed in the organi- 
zations’ respective spheres of compe- 
tence: ‘for example, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization-UNICEF Joint 
Policy Committee recommends policy 
governing the assistance tendered to 
governments for the improvement of the 
nutrition of mothers and children. 

7) The UNICEF Executive Board 
has approved a procedure for formaliz- . 
ing and strengthening the closer con- 
tacts which have gradually grown up 
in recent years between the UNICEF 
Secretariat and the Bureau of Social 
Affairs. On the one hand this makes 
it possible for the Bureau to keep 
UNICEF informed of social data and 
trends; on the other hand UNICEF 
may be able to assist governments in 
such projects as community develop- 
ment. The Bureau has a special re- 
sponsibility in these projects and 
UNICEF is interested in providing aid 
for basic maternal and child welfare 
services, 

8) Some of the government programs 
receiving UNICEF assistance are given 
technical guidance by experts provided 
through the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board. There are, therefore, 
periodic reviews between these agen- 
cies in the field, insofar as there are 
common program interests and needs. 
Regular contacts with these experts are 
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maintained both in connection with 
program planning and development. 

Policy and procedures do not alone 
relate to governments and various 
United Nations Organizations. It is 
necessary that they take into consid- 
eration several regional organizations 
serving the area, such as the Pan Amer- 
ican Health Organization (PAHO), the 
Institute of Nutrition for Central 
America and Panama (INCAP), the 
Central American Institute for Techno- 
logical and Industrial Investigations 
(ICAITI), the Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA), and the 
Organization of Central American 
States (ODECA). 

9) There are over fifty international 
nongovernmental organizations with the 
status of observers in relation to 
UNICEF's world-wide activities. Many 
of these organizations seek direct ways 
to aid the ongoing UNICEF-assisted 
programs. At the same time, while 
voluntary organizations within these 
countries may have similar desires, they 
are not always affiliated with an inter- 
national group and very often they are 
attempting to build up their own or- 
ganization’s resources, both human and 
material. The majority of civic organi- 
zations have had limited experience in 
dealing with these types of programs, 
whether on a local, national, or inter- 
national basis. .To avoid loss and as- 
sure effective use of this potential call 
for creative thinking and action by all 
concerned, because many well-conceived 
programs may fail if they are not prop- 
erly staffed and supported. Public 
funds are not always adequate to pro- 
vide sufficient paid personnel; and in 
the rural areas this problem is even 
more acute. 
ernmental agencies may have members 
who, with good orientation, could assist 
trained personnel as volunteers. The 
services in which all are interested 
could thereby be extended. 


Also some of the nongov-: 


All of the organizations in this large 
network have an important role to play: 
They can assist governments in their 
battle to break the circle of poverty, 
disease, and ignorance. In addition to 
the possibilities and limitations which 
arise out of each agency’s basic func- 
tion, organization, and methods of op- 
eration, there is another set of condi- 
tions which must be taken into account 
in planning, implementing, and evalu- 
ating joint programs. ‘To illustrate the 
other factors an agency must consider 
in its program planning, the child- 
malnutrition problem will be briefly 
examined. 


Factors AFFECTING PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT 


When the Central American countries 
asked for assistance to cope with the 
malnutrition of their children, feeding 
programs were developed principally 
through the schools. At that time, they 
offered the best opportunity and, in 
some countries, almost the only oppor- 
tunity to reach regularly some groups 
of children, especially those in rural 
areas. It is recognized, nevertheless, 
that in some Central American coun- 
tries where less than 50 per cent of the 
school-age children are in school, the 
percentage of children benefiting from 
a school feeding program is extremely 
limited, even if all schools were reached, 
leaving aside the more vulnerable group 
of infants and preschool children. In 
view of the lack of health centers, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas, it is pres- 
ently still very difficult in most of these 
countries to reach any considerable 
number of preschool-age children. 

The Central American governments, 
recognizing the general nutritional de- 
ficiency, established the Institute of 
Nutrition for Central America and 
Panama in 1949. Over the years the 
studies this organization has made have 
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shown .that the Central American diet 
is deficient in high quality protein and 
Vitamin A. As investigations pointed 
to the more serious nutritional condi- 
tions of infants and children of pre- 
school age, every effort was made by 
governments to give priority to these 
categories. 

The flevelopinent of the UNICEF- 
assisted feeding programs in Central 
America has inevitably differed .some- 
what from country to country. While 
basic imported supplies, such as pow- 
dered skim milk, utilized in the pro- 
gram were the same, the individual 
objectives, needs, and conditions of the 
countries, as well as the available per- 
sonnel had to be taken into considera- 
tion at each step of development. The 
relevant factors included among others: 
the general economy, transport and 
communications, public health services, 
general educational level, social organi- 
zation, concentration of population, the 
organization of government administra- 
tive services, the racial, cultural, and 
language background of the people, the 
co-operation between public and private 
agencies, a country’s recognition of its 
own needs and the extent to which it 
is trying to meet them, available per- 
sonnel, and attitudes towards interna- 
tional agencies and their ability to be 
-of practical assistance. 


PRACTICAL APPROACHES 


During one of the early discussions 
in a Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
international aid, as it existed in the 
past, was described to the UNICEF 
representative. He was told how sel- 
dom it was implemented within the 
country in such a way that it touched 
the fathers, mothers, and children di- 
rectly. The government representative 
then suggested, “If the United Nations 
through its various agencies can do 
something practical which will indicate 


to parents that the United Nations 
cares about their children, perhaps this 
is one of the most important messages 
it has to give to our ad at this 
time.” 

If, in spite of all the efforts of gov- 
ernments and international agencies, 
programs do not reach the parents and 
children, especially in the more remote 
rural areas, perhaps this is due, in part, 
to the methods being used.. One of 
the more interesting experiences in con- 
nection with the nutrition education- 
school garden programs in Guatemala 
is to see the response of the village peo- 
ple in. seventy-two communities where 
the school gardens have been started 
and where mothers’ clubs have been - 
organized as a central point in which 
education in nutrition can be shared. 
Likewise, men and women of the com- 
munity have been carefully selected and 
given a simple training in order to 
help them to encourage their families, 
friends, neighbors, and the community- 
at-large to participate in these related 
activities. It leaves no doubt that too 
often there is a very real underestima- 
tion of the potential of village - folk, 
both with reference to their interest in 
their own problems and their desire and 
ability to help themselves. 

Recognizing the interrelated noek 
and responsibilities of the Ministry of 
Public Health, Ministry of Agriculture, 
and Ministry of Education in such pro- 
grams, the international agencies—the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), World Health Organization 
(WHO), United Nations Bureau of 
Social Affairs and UNICEF—are plan- 
ning with governments integrated pro- 
grams of this type, and it is expected 
that this development will be a general 
one in the future. 

UNICEF, together with the FAO, 
has helped five Central American coun- 
tries in developing milk drying plants 
as a means of government ‘self-help 
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toward the continuance of nutrition 
programs initiated with international 
assistance and the importation of sur- 
plus supplies. The effect on milk pro- 
duction has been striking, once the 
plant is in operation. Appropriate ap- 
proaches are being sought in relation 
to the related problems of production, 
marketing, consumption, and the health 
aspects involved. 


INTERAGENCY COLLABORATION 


In spite of the seeming complexity 
of international co-operation in practi- 
cal programs for the welfare of chil- 
dren, there has gradually evolved a 
working pattern which has made possi- 
ble the fullest collaboration between the 
governments and all interested agencies. 

The programs are government pro- 
grams: it is the government which. re- 
quests and invites the United Nations’ 
agencies and sometimes bilateral or- 
ganizations, as well, to participate in a 
given project in accordance with their 
possible . fields of assistance, whether 
technical or material. 


MALARIA ERADICATION 


The Central American governments, 
in concentrating upon the eradication 
of malaria, are given technical guidance 
by experts of the Pan American Health 
Organization which serves as the Re- 
gional Office for WHO in the Americas. 
For these programs UNICEF has con- 
tributed a large share of the supplies 
including insecticides, transport, spray- 
ers, and some laboratory equipment. In 
some countries the administration of 
this program is carried on by the co- 
operative service of public health of the 
International Co-operation Administra- 
tion (ICA). Close co-ordination and 
the sharing of information between the 
government and all participating agen- 
cies is required and equally important 
is the acceptance by all of the basic 
theory of eradication and the scientific 


techniques required in order to achieve 
the goal. 

In a report on Malaria Eradication 
prepared by the Director-General of 
the World Health Organization at the 
request of the UNICEF Executive 
Board, an appraisal of present pro- 
grams was given as a basis for a review 
by UNICEF of its financial support for 
these programs. In explaining the the- 
ory of eradication, the report states 
that “the eradication of malaria de- 
pends on the elimination of local trans- 
mission of the disease by methods 
directed against the anophaline vectors. 
As a result of such elimination of trans- 
mission, the human reservoir of malaria 
parasites gradually empties itself, since 
the .infection is self-limiting in time. 
The latter process can be speeded up 
by attack on the malaria parasite 
through the action of specific drugs. 
The consequent reduction of the reser- 
voir of infection makes possible the 
final eradication of malaria. In some 
exceptional conditions where the insecti- 
cide alone is unable to interrupt trans- 
mission, there might be need for a si- 
multaneous attack on the vector and 
on the parasite.” 

The female mosquitoes after each 
blood-meal and before the subsequent 
egg-laying rest on the walls and other 
internal surfaces of houses or shelters 
in which they feed. The method used, 


therefore, to interrupt the transmission 


of malaria is the systematic application 
of residual insecticides until human 
dwellings are totally covered, and if 
necessary the process is extended to 
animal dwellings. 

During the early malaria control pro- 
gram in Central America the plan en- 
visaged the spraying of all houses in 
the malarious area with DDT every six 
months. At the beginning of the eradi- 
cation program six of the countries in 
this area changed over to the use of 
dieldrin once a year; however, in view 
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of the resistance which the mosquitoes 
built up to the dieldrin, it was neces- 
sary to revise the plans in five coun- 
tries, again using DDT. 

As DDT is sprayed twice a year, this 
has meant a considerable increase in 
cost to the governments concerned and 
to the participating agencies, including 
UNICEF. 

The development of resistance to 
dieldrin has in some cases delayed mat- 
ters. There is no doubt, however, in 
the opinion of WHO, as to the feasibil- 
ity of achieving eradication eventally. 

UNICEF originally committed itself 
to assist governments in their malaria 
eradication programs for four years, 
that is, the time the attack phase was 
expected to last. In view of the de- 
velopment of resistance 
America, it is now clear that in many 
cases this attack phase will have to be 
extended. At its session in September 
1959 the UNICEF Executive Board 
agreed to extend assistance beyond the 
original four years with the rider that 
the commitment will never be for more 
than one year at a time after which 
the matter will be again considered. 

It is virtually impossible to show 
progress towards eradication without 
detailed epidemiological knowledge of 
the country. Moreover, from one sin- 
gle remaining focus of malaria the dis- 
ease may spread all over again. The 
evaluation services of the malaria pro- 
grams are therefore of paramount im- 
portance. Encouraged and supervised 
by trained program staff, thousands of 
voluntary collaborators—school teach- 
ers, shopkeepers, policemen, mission- 
aries—throughout countries take blood- 
slides from any and all recent or actual 
fever cases. The slides are examined 
centrally and the results, apart from 


enabling those sick of malaria to be - 


treated with antimalaria drugs, enable 
a detailed map to be drawn up of the 
epidemiological situation of the coun- 


in Central 


try. Over the months the pins begin to 
concentrate more and more in isolated 
spots, leaving ever wider areas clear of 
pins and of malaria. But the disease 


will not be eradicated until all pins 


have been removed and have remained 
so for at least three years. 


TRENDS FOR THE FUTURE 


Turning to future program possibili- 
ties, mention should be made of two 
additional fields of action under consid- 
eration by the UNICEF Administration 
and the Executive Board: assistance to 


. primary education and assistance to 


social services for children with particu- 
lar reference to institutions, day-care 
centers, and other methods of care to 
children outside their own homes. 

At the meeting of the UNICEF Ex- 
ecutive Board in March 1958 the 
United States Delegation, noting that 
UNICEF’s aid up to that time had 


been directed almost exclusively toward . 


improving the health of mothers and 
children, raised the question as to 
whether it might not be appropriate 
to consider ways in which UNICEF 
programs could be extended more di- 
rectly in the area of social services. 
One year later, in response to this 
request, a recommendation was sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board, for its 
approval, which outlined the ways such 
social services could be assisted by 
UNICEF. This was approved unani- 
mously by the thirty members of the 
Board. In view of this new field, a 
number of Central American countries, 
already in the process of strengthening 
their social services with the technical 
guidance of the United Nations Bureau 
of Social Affairs, expect at a later date 
to request UNICEF aid in this field. 
This new focus will undoubtedly effect 
a greater understanding of children’s 
total needs. UNICEF, in partnership 
with the other United Nations organi- 
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zations, looks forward to making a con- 
tribution that will help children to have 
a. better intellectual and emotional 
growth as well as improved health and 
nutrition. These new programs are 
only in their beginning stages, but in 
Central America, governments are -al- 
ready aware of and interested in this 
possible development. In the years to 
come, UNICEF aid will indeed be 
taking into account the 
whole needs of a child and the general 
improvement of family and community 
levels of living. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In a geographic area, in which the 
total population in 1960 is estimated 
at 12,000,000, with 5,136,000 under 14 
years of age, it would appear that inter- 
national aid will continue to be needed, 
not only along the basic lines developed 
during the past ten years, but in new 
fields of action as well. 

In view of the matching principle and 
the obligations it represents, it is logical 
to suppose that a single ministry may 
reach its saturation point in relation to 
international aid, even though there is 
need for further assistance. The more 
integrated approach, which calls for 
several ministries to participate, should 
have a wholesome effect on the pro- 


‘level of nutrition. 


grams as such and make it possible for 
their extension. 

Anticipating the eradication of ma- 
laria, large sums of money now going 
into these campaigns, both from the 
budgets of the governments and from 
international agencies, should eventu- 
ally be freed for use in other programs. 

With the rapid increase of popula- 
tion, greater emphasis will have to be 
placed on increased food production 
even to maintain the present inadequate 
In a number of 
countries, half the children of school 
age are not attending school in spite 
of compulsory education laws. A large 
percentage of the children who do at- 
tend have the benefit of only three or 
four grades of primary schooling. 

Lack of essential social services, in- 
adequate and insufficient housing, and 
child labor, affect very seriously the life 
of children in Central America. 

So far the general pattern of assist- 
ance, as it has gradually evolved, has 
been initially to aid governments in 
programs which had the most urgent 
character. The governments have 
turned to longer term planning which, 
insofar as the UNICEF aid is con- 
cerned, puts increasing emphasis on 
ways to assist in the training of per- 
sonnel in various fields of service and. 
at different levels. 
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methods to deal with social problems accentuated by the war. 
The work of government social welfare departments and volun- 
_ tary agencies assisted by international aid could not, however, 
be confined to the provision of remedial services. The tinder- 
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work in several territories in Africa; their work originally begun 
in the towns now reaches more and more into the outlying areas. 
This is particularly true in the case of Ghana, Uganda, and 
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community development are administered through a single 
Ministry of Social Development so that remedial and construc- 
tive measures are correlated. 
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HE report of the Ashridge Con- 


ference on Social Development in’ 


British Overseas Territories, which was 
convened by the Colonial Office in 
1954, defined social development as 
“. , . nothing less than the whole proc- 
ess of change and advancement in a 
territory considered in terms of the 
well-being of society and the individ- 
ual.” The report went on to say that 
social development is not just the sum 
total of development activities carried 
out by those agencies usually grouped 
under the heading “Social Services,” 
but that it covers and informs the eco- 
nomic, social, political, and cultural 
fields. 


PHILOSOPHIC CONCEPT 


Social development in this sense is 
a concept which, in a democratic so- 
ciety, can only grow in conditions which 
allow free expression of individual aspi- 
rations and which provide scope for 
social action in associations of various 
kinds. For the older democratic coun- 
tries these conditions are axiomatic; 
their social and political institutions are 
based on the abilities of their peoples 
to adapt thought and action to chang- 
ing conditions. But adaptation and 


adjustment to change are not made 
automatically through political institu- - 


tions. Political institutions give ex- 
pression and force to the ideas and phi- 
losophy inspired by individuals and 
groups and formalize practical volun- 
tary experiments in social development. 
In other words “the well-being of the 
individual and society” depends pri- 
marily on the efforts which the indi- 
vidual himself is prepared to make, the 
scope of his activities in his community, 
and the influence brought to bear on 


` public opinion and governments. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


However, these efforts also need en- 
couragement and stimulation. This is 


particularly true in Africa where eco- 
nomic development and social change 
have been recent and rapid. Develop- 
ment during what might be called the 
Colonial period was dependent on and 
furthered the interests of outside com- 
mercial enterprise. Until compara- 
tively recently only a small section of 


-any overseas community was directly 


affected by these trading contacts with , 
the outside world. The establishment 
of industrial plants, mining concerns, 
and plantation farming changed the 
situation. Europeans settled in the 
healthier areas, towns were built, and 
labor was required to work for wages 
in districts far from the tribal home. 
Government had to provide services 
for the growing towns; regulations had 
to be made to govern conditions of 
labor, health services provided, and 


‘education extended to meet ever in- 


creasing demands for a growing variety 
of skills. All this was expensive, and 
ways and means had to be found to 
raise money from a people unused to a 
money economy. This meant increased 
production of cash crops from peasant 
farmers, and agricultural departments 
were set up to help and advise the 
farmers. ‘Taxes had to be collected, 
and new forms of political organiza- 
tions were introduced to replace or 
modify the former policy of indirect 
rule. And so the original concept. of 
Colonial development began to change. 
Although still mainly economic in char- 
acter, development was directed to the 
improvement of conditions in the terri- 
tories: to strengthening the economy 
and expanding the social services. 


EFFECT ON TRADITIONAL SOCIETY 


These changes seriously affected tra- 
ditional ways of life; tribal laws and 
customs everywhere show signs of 
breaking down and in certain areas this 
process is well advanced. It is, how- 
ever, important ~to realize that change 
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is inevitable; it can and should be di- 


rected, ‘but any attempt to prevent it— 
to return to what is often nostalgically 
thought of as a happy state of nature— 
is doomed to failure. 

This aspect of change might be con- 
sidered’ as the result of a clash of cul- 
tures which could be directed and 
controlled through educational methods 
and the growth of political responsi- 
bility. But in recent years new and 
much more revolutionary processes 
have been at work in British territories 
—namely, rapid economic development 
and the policy of hastening the advance 
of overseas territories towards full self- 
government within the Commonwealth. 


EFFECT OF ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


The recent origin of this economic 
growth is not generally realized. Africa 
is now experiencing an industrial revo- 
lution, telescoped into about one tenth 
of the time occupied by the European 
industrial revolution. At the same time 
its people are having to absorb an en- 
tirely new culture and have no natural 
background of tradition and custom 
suitable for a form of civilization based 
on western technology. 
there was not only more time to adjust 
to changing conditions but the adjust- 
ment was made within a social and 
political setting which allowed for adap- 
tation and the development of a sense 
of personal and public responsibility. 
Even so, the western countries made 
quite a sad mess of many aspects of 
industrialization. Some of the mistakes 
made are being repeated in Africa 
where their effect is even more devas- 
tating to the social structure. 


FUNCTION OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is therefore necessary to think of 
social development in a functional 
sense by which certain measures and 
skills can be made available to commu- 
nities and individuals 


In the west - 


in order to 


achieve not only desirable social énds 


but to help to adapt traditional law and: 


custom to the new and as yet not 
clearly discernable form of society re- 
sulting from the rapid change. 

At this stage, there is a need for a 
distinctive social development organiza- 
tion whose activities might be grouped 
under three heads: 


(1) to prepare the ground for and to 
supplement the work of the technical de- 
partments of government, and through 


group activities and communal effort to - 


concentrate attention on’ the human as- 
pects of development; 
(2) provide constructive measures to 


build a sense of community and as far as- 


possible to prevent disruption and its con- 
sequent social problems; 

(3) provide remedial measures to deal 
with problems as they arise and initiate 
services to help those individuals who are 
unable or unwilling to fit into the changing 
pattern of society, or who fall by the 
wayside. 


These three aspects-of social develop- 
ment receive their practical application 
under the headings of Community De- 
velopment and Social Welfare. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The term community development. 


was adopted at the Cambridge Summer 
Conference on African Administration 
in. 1948 to describe a method of ap- 


proach to local administration which | 


aimed at developing the initiative of 
the individual and the community in 
schemes for promoting their own better- 
ment. It has been defined as “a move- 
ment designed to promote better living 
for the whole community with the ac- 
tive participation and on the initiative 
of the community.” The principles 
of community development were, of 
course, not new in 1948 when the term 
was first used. What is new is the 
concept of community development as a 
movement, the principles and methods 
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of which are universal in their appli- 
cation. Even so, community develop- 
ment is often used to describe differing 
methods of approach and there is: not 
as yet, and by the nature of the subject 
there may never be, a precise definition 
applicable in all circumstances. There 
is also considerable divergence in meth- 
ods used to stimulate initiative in the 
community from what may be called 
the “authoritarian” approach through 
an outside agency to complete reliance 
on the wishes of the people—their “felt 
needs.” All these methods may’ use 
the principles of community develop- 
ment but, as T. R. Batten points out, 
they may not all equally apply to every 
situation and in every community. 


_ Different communities have different needs 
and the same community has different 
needs at different times. It is in finding 
and meeting these needs that agency aims 
and methods should be related, and it is 
by success in doing so rather than by 
adhering to fixed principles or dogma that 
community agencies must justify - what 
they do, 


` The differences in method and appli- 
cation can be seen in British African 
territories, but recent trends place the 
emphasis more on the word “commu- 
nity” than on the word “development”; 
development of communities rather 
_than for or even by communities. 

In helping people to adapt themselves 
to a changing form of society it is 
essential to find effective ways of 
stimulating, helping, and teaching them 
to adopt new methods and to learn new 
skills; to help them to adapt their way 
of life to changes they accept or have 
imposed upon them; and to ensure that 
the sense of community is not de- 
stroyed. 

An additional and extremely impor- 


iT R. Batten, Communities and their De- 
velopment: an introductory study with spe- 
cial reference to the tropics (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957). 


tant aspect of community development 
is the part it can play in building new 
communities. It was first used in the 
rural areas where the bulk of the Afri- 
can people live. Not enough attention 
either in research or experimentation 
has been given to the constructive side 
of social development in towns, mining 
areas, and plantations. In nearly all 
cases these conglomerations of people 
are of forced growth and recent origin.” 
They present a problem of creating 
communities out of often widely differ- 
ing ethnic and religious groups. Com- 
munity development can help to foster 
means by which the individual in a new 
and strange environment can discover 
a sense of belonging, new loyalties can 
be created, and a forceful public opin- 
ion developed. 

It is thus through the application of 
community development methods that 
the first two requirements of a social 
development program can be met. It 
was suggested that these were to pre- 
pare the people to accept and use intel- 
ligently the services available to them 
and to ensure that development took 
fully into account the human aspect; 
and to build a sense of community and 
mitigate the social ills arising from 
economic development. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The third requirement was to provide 
measures to deal with social problems 
as they arise: problems such as delin- 
quency, destitution, the care of children, 
the handicapped, and the aged. 

There is a close relationship between 
social welfare and community develop- 
ment. Social welfare is not only con- 
cerned with remedial action but it also 
has an important constructive contri- 
bution to make by applying group work 
methods in both urban and rural areas. 
Community associations and centers, 


2 Gutkind and Southall, Townsmen in the 
Making. l 
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boys’ and girls’ clubs and associations 
generally, the organization of sports 
and athletics, all of which come under 
the general head of welfare, are essen- 
tial elements in social development. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Broadly speaking, the main princi- 
ples of social development are: 


(1) the need to relate social develop- 
ment policy to the particular circum- 
stances of the particular territory; 

(2) interdepartmental co-operation, 
so devised as to provide a unified ap- 
proach to the policy; | 

(3) community development as a 
component of social development to be 
integrated at all levels with the wider 
political and economic plans for the 
territory, and in particular with the 
development of local government. In 
addition, it is essential that the people 
themselves should be associated with 
the planning and execution of commu- 
nity development programs at every 
possible stage and at all levels.” 


In the social welfare field statutory 
provision has been made in all African 
territories for the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, the establishment of’ pro- 
bation services, and measures are: in 
hand for legislation to deal with the 
problem of children deprived of a nor- 
_ mal home life. It is the policy of all 
African governments to make full use 
of voluntary social welfare organiza- 
tions. | 

In many countries public social serv- 
ices originated in the efforts of chari- 
table individuals and voluntary socie- 
ties, but in Africa there is not time to 
await the gradual evolution of public 
services through voluntary action which 
has been typical in western societies. 
Governments, often have to initiate 
services to deal with social problems 


3 Community Development, A Handbook 
(Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1958). 


and to safeguard the individual well in 
advance of public opinion as expressed 
in voluntary effort. But as public so- 
cial services increase, opportunities for 
voluntary action are presented, and it 
is considered of the utmost importance 
that voluntary societies should be en- 
couraged; they are the pioneers of 
social progress through their freedom. 
both to enter new fields and, most im- 


portant in Africa, to adapt the tradi- 


tional social services to modern needs. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN PRACTICE 


During the past ten years a great 
deal has been said and written on the 
theory and practice of social develop- 
ment. and particularly the place of com- 
munity development in programs of 
social development. As is inevitable 
on a subject of such magnitude and 
importance, a variety of viewpoints 
have emerged. Recently, however, 
there has been some evidenceé that opin- 
ions on fundamentals are drawing 
closer together. It is, for example, now 
agreed by most authorities that com- 
munity development, which tended to. 
have a materialistic bias through con- 
centration on small self-help economic 
projects, also has a cultural, social, and 
spiritual significance, and provides a 
useful stepping stone to democratic self- 
government as it is understood in the 
western world. 


IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY UNIT 


It has now been realized that all 
these things can only be successfully 
achieved through the improvement and 
strengthening of the most fundamental 
unit of society—the family. This 
sounds fairly obvious, but the place of 
the family in African society is not 
quite so easy to understand, and its 
significance and influence in the social 
structure is very different from that of 
the conventional western type family. 
The traditional African family is part 


_of a larger structure. 
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Each member 
has clearly defined rights and duties, 


< determined by tribal law and custom. 


In many places this traditional family 
pattern is breaking up, particularly in 
urban areas, and it is clear that unless 
a new and acceptable form of family 
life emerges, there can be little hope 
for social development. A conference 
was recently convened by the United 
Kingdom Colonial Office to consider 
“The Place of the Family in Social 
Development’”’—the report of which will 
be available shortly. The conference 
was quite clear in its conclusions that 
the family must be the unit through 


which social development should oper- 


rate, and that means must be found 
to preserve, strengthen, and adapt the 
rights and duties common to the Afri- 
can extended family in and to the 
changing conditions of today. In other 
words, social development must .be 
“family centered.” The family should 
be both the recipient of social develop- 
ment services and the unit through 
which social development operates in 
the wider community. 

In practical terms this means a shift 
of emphasis from concentration on in- 
dividual members of a-family group— 
for example, child welfare, women’s 
clubs, community projects involving the 
man-—to a co-ordinated approach reach- 


_ing the whole family and leading to its 
- complete 


involvement in community 
affairs. The techniques of this ap- 
proach have yet to be worked out but 
there is-no doubt that greater emphasis 
will need to be placed on home eco- 
nomics. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Examples of social development in 
practice in British African territories are 
bound to be selective. As was indicated 
above, there is no common pattern of 
administration although there are cer- 
tain commonly accepted principles. 


The following examples from actual 
programs of social development have 
been selected to illustrate the scope and 
variety of the schemes in operation. 

An encouraging feature of social de- 
velopment in Africa is the increasing 
interest and assistance given by inter- 
national agencies and by the Interna- 
tional Co-operation Administration of 
the United States. UNICEF is con- 
tributing generously to the Women’s 
Club movement in East Africa. The 
Home Economics Division of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization gives val- 
uable ‘advice and assistance. 

One of the first projects of the newly 
created United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa was to convene a 
conference on Community Develop- 
ment, and the Commission has also 
recently strengthened its Social Service 
Section. 


t 


UGANDA 


Social development in Uganda is the 
responsibility of the Minister of Social 
Development who includes in his port- 
folio community development, social 
welfare and the probation service, and 
the Division of African Housing. The 
staff of the Ministry of Social Develop- 
ment consists of a Permanent Secretary 
who is the principal adviser to the Min- 
ister, and two Deputy Secretaries who 
are responsible for the Social Develop- 
ment and Housing divisions respec- 
tively. The Deputy Secretary for Social 
Development has on his staff a Princi- 
pal Welfare Officer responsible for 
urban social welfare and the probation 
service, and an adviser on women’s 
work. The country is divided into four 
provinces and sixteen administrative 
districts. At district level there is an 
establishment of two community devel- 
opment officers, a man and a woman, 
and a staff of male and female assist- 
ants. 

Emphasis is placed on the devolution 
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of responsibility, and local development 
plans are formulated and executed by 
the district team which includes in its 
membership the officers of the technical 
departments of government working in 
the districts, including the community 
development officer. The district team 
holds frequent meetings, approves local 
community development schemes, and 
technical assistance for the schemes is 
always forthcoming from the profes- 
sional officers. 

Since high priority is given to leader- 
ship training, each district in Uganda 
has a rural training center controlled 
by the community development officer 
and available on request to other pro- 
fessional officers of the district team. 

The community development pro- 
gram is a very wide one. It includes 
literacy classes for adults and the es- 
tablishment of a literature and library 
service, training in citizenship, the 
stimulation and supervision of village 
self-help schemes, the organization of 
men’s and women’s clubs, and assisting 
the technical departments in their ex- 
tension work. Urban social welfare and 
the operation of the probation system 
is under the direction of the Principal 
Welfare Officer. Apart from the Pro- 
bation and After-care services, which 
cover the greater part of the Protec- 
torate, urban social welfare is under- 
taken mainly by voluntary organiza- 
tions most of which are aided by grants 
from the government. This aid often 
takes the form of providing staff and 
facilities for training leaders. Co-ordi- 
nation of voluntary effort is achieved 
through the Uganda National Council 
of Social Service—a body which repre- 
sents every Protectorate-wide voluntary 
organization. Government has made 
institutional provision for young of- 
fenders. Welfare committees serviced 
by social welfare staff have been set 
up in the major towns. These commit- 


_ its own elected officers. 


tees are composed of members elected 


by voluntary agencies and government © 


officers nominated by the ministries 
concerned. 


WOMEN’S GROUPS 


Uganda was a pioneer in realizing 
that social progress depended very 
largely on the attitude of the women. 
Women in the rural areas were encour- 
aged to form groups where they could 
share common interests, learn new 
skills, and discuss what needed to be 
done to improve their homes. Groups 
formed throughout one district and 
were soon organized as clubs, each with 
There are now 
nearly 900 established women’s clubs 
which have graduated from programs 
mainly concerned with literacy, sewing, 
and cooking to courses in home eco- 
nomics. Thus, a more complete process 
of education has begun and action is 
directed to a greater extent towards 
raising standards: of living, including 
the improvement of the material ameni- 
ties of the home. Cultural activities 
and “fun and games” are not neglected, 
and music and drama are a feature 
of most clubs. Men’s clubs, which 
both supplement and co-operate with 
the work of the women’s groups, have 
also been formed. Closely linked with 
the instruction given in the clubs are 
schemes for home improvement, or- 
ganized by groups of ten families who 
work in turn on each others’ homes 
and compounds in order to improve 
the physical amenities of the home, 
to make simple furniture, and under- 
take services to ensure a clean and 
sanitary compound. This type of col- 
lective home improvement is very popu- 
lar and thousands of homes have im- 
proved beyond all expectations as the 
result of teaching in the clubs and 
voluntary effort. The continued suc- 
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cess of the club movement depends on 
trained leadership and this is supplied 
through courses of three months’ dura- 
tion held at the rural training centers 
for.women voluntary leaders. The more 
advanced leaders are sent to a cen- 
tral training establishment for further 
training.. 


SELF-HELP SCHEMES 


Village self-help schemes usually de- 
velop from group work based on lit- 
eracy classes or are inspired by the 
leadership training courses held for both 
men and women at the rural training 
centers. At the local level, it is usual 
for a group of people to discuss with 
a member of the community develop- 
ment staff what they feel needs to be 
done to improve village life, and with 
the community development officer’s as- 
sistance, they then assess their ability 
to meet the needs. An agreed scheme is 
submitted to the district team, and if 
approved, help is given in the form of 
the more expensive materials or skilled 


_ labor from community development 


funds administered locally. Some very 
large improvement schemes have been 
undertaken but in the main, the 
schemes are small, affecting the imme- 
diate community. The main purpose 
of these projects is to develop self- 
reliant communities and not to do pub- 
lic works cheaply. 

An important feature of the work of 
the Ministry is co-operation with pro- 
fessional and technical departments of 
government in their extension work. 
Teaching aids are provided for health 
work and for agricultural extension 
services. Community development staff 
urge their groups to seek the advice 
of the technical officers and to put into 
practice the lessons taught by their offi- 
cers. In addition community develop- 
ment officers co-operate with technical 
officers in production drives, health 
campaigns, pest control and so forth. 


KENYA 


In Kenya social welfare and kindred 
work is divided between two ministries, 
and the municipalities of Nairobi, 
Mombassa, and Nakuru have their own 
welfare departments. The Ministry of 
Community Development is responsible, 
in addition to community development 
and informal adult education, for the 
probation service and institutions for 
the training of young offenders. The 
Ministry of Health and Local Govern- 
ment is responsible for European wel- 
fare services, public assistance, the care 
of destitute children and the handi- 
capped, and for liaison with voluntary 
welfare organizations. 

The organization and practice of 
community development is similar to 
that of Uganda—the important differ- 
ences being apparent in their local gov- 
ernment structures. Community devel- 
opment officers, both men and women, 
are appointed to the districts, some of 
whose salaries are provided from United 
States International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration funds. 


WomMeEN’s CLUBS 


One of the most interesting features 
of community development in Kenya is, 
as in Uganda, the establishment of 
women’s clubs, Started in 1951, the 
clubs attracted members mainly through 
interest in sewing. They used voluntary: 
helpers, but as trained leaders became 
available the practice of planned pro- 
grams was introduced. The clubs multi- 
plied so rapidly that in 1955 the move- 
ment known as Maendeleo ya Wanawake 
(Progress of Women) had enough affil- 
iated members to receive official recog- . 
nition as a registered society. There 
are now some 800 clubs with a paid-up 
membership of 40,000 and an additional 
18,000 women who attend meetings 
without having paid membership fees. 
The clubs are open to all women over 
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the age of sixteen, and a recent devel- 
opment has been the formation of Jun- 
ior Maendeleo groups, supervised by 
senior members of the registered clubs. 

In all areas where there are active 
clubs, the general standard of cleanli- 
ness, both in the home and in the 
person has risen considerably, the im- 
proved health and cleanliness of the 
children of club members being partic- 
ularly noticeable. The community spirit 
engendered by active participation in 
group activities has shown itself in the 
practical and valuable assistance given 
by club members in many of the areas 
affected by the Mau Mau emergency. 

The movement has aroused interest 
in the men as well as the women of 
Kenya and in many areas the chiefs 
and headmen have voted monies to- 
wards club buildings and training cen- 
ters, have given land for buildings and 
games’ pitches, and paid their own local 
leaders. 


Youtsu CLUBS 


A recent and significant development 
in Kenya is the growth of clubs for 
boys and youths who are unemployed 
or underemployed. The problem of the 
landless and semieducated boy is a ser- 
ious one in many territories. Kenya is 
tackling the problem through commu- 
nity development techniques, whereby 
young people organize groups for the 
purpose of learning crafts and better 
agriculture and at the same time de- 
velop a sense of community and public 
service. They are encouraged by the 
adult members of the community who 
often make gifts of land, money, and 
materials for club premises and agricul- 
_ tural training. 


East AFRICA 


The three East African territories, 
Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika, are 
concentrating on similar group activities 
for men, women, and young people. 


The intention of all these groups is to 


extend into new forms of society those — 
communal services which were an es- > 


sential part of traditional societies and 
to introduce new ideas and skills de- 
signed to prepare the people to play 
their part in building the new society. 


West AFRICA 


In West Africa, Ghana provides an 
example of a nationally organized and 
centrally directed department dealing 
with most aspects of social development, 


both at the policy-making level and in . 


the field. - In this respect it has a more 
advanced and comprehensive form of 
social development administration than 
other African countries. It was a pio- 
neer in developing community develop- 
ment techniques suitable for West Af- 
rican conditions and its influence on 
neighboring territories has been great. 
Ghana is an independent country so 
cannot be quoted here as a representa- 
tive of social development in United 
Kingdom African territories. A descrip- 
tion of the history and methods of 
social development in Ghana can be 
found in a book written by the Director 
of the Department of Community De- 
velopment and Social Welfare.* 


EASTERN NIGERIA 


Mr. I. C. Jackson has described So- 
cial Development in Eastern Nigeria in 
his book Advance in Africa® This 
shows the different emphasis placed on 
community development in a country 
with established village communities and 
townships and where the social structure 
and status of women are different from 
that in East Africa. Community devel- 
opment took the form of projects com- 
munally undertaken, mainly to improve 


4Peter du Sautoy, Community Develop- 
ment in Ghana (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958). i 

5Y. C. Jackson, Advance in Africa (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1956). 


Ys 





economic standards. It originated in 


the pioneer efforts of Mr. E. R. Chad-. 


wick who worked in the Udi Division 
and whose methods paved the way for 
the modern conception of community 
development. The story has been viv- 
idly presented in the film “Daybreak 
in Udi.” 

Reference has been made above to 
training programs for people actively 
engaged in social development work, 
whether as Community Development 
officers, social workers, or local leaders. 
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Training has been found essential at all 
levels and has been given considerable 
support by co-operating international 
and national agencies. There is also 
need for much more social research, the 
evaluation of existing programs, and the 
encouragement of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations in experimental schemes. 
Social development has many tasks 
ahead. At the present time it is per- 
haps the most important aspect of de- 
velopment in Africa, and it requires all 
the understanding and help it can get. 


Pakistan: Co-operative Ventures in Social Welfare* 


By Victor D. CARLSON 


ABSTRACT: The creation of the state of Pakistan, following in 
the wake of the bloody partition, the mass migrations, as well as 
the resultant concentration of people, culminated in a situation 
where the human needs could only be fulfilled through organ- 
ized and planned social welfare. Industrialization was the 
apparent need for a largely agricultural country. But the 
Muslim population with its inbred tradition of social justice and 
equality reinforced the stress on social welfare. There emerged, 
therefore, a policy that demanded a. balance between economic 
and social planning. Social work begun by volunteers was 
shaped by government efforts. International assistance was 
requested and personnel was secured to ‘institute the needy 
training of local persons. Among the varied projects which 
developed, perhaps the most noteworthy was the emergence of 
the Village-Aid Programs and the Urban Community Develop- 
ment Programs. ‘The simultaneous activity of the government 
and the voluntary agencies facilitated rapid and dramatic prog- 
ress in the planning and organization of welfare services—Ed. 
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AKISTAN, twelve years old, is, 

legally, a young country. Cul- 
turally, it is very old, dating back 3,000 
years B.C. to the early civilizations of 
the Indus Valley in the West and to the 
ancient and varying cultures of the 
riverine country leading to the mouths 
of the Ganges in the East. 
. The nation came into being in June, 
1947, when Lord Cyril Radcliffe, as 
Chairman of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, painfully drew lines across a map 
to divide the great territory of India 
into two areas. Ironically, the division, 
based, roughly, on geographical loca- 
tion of Muslim majorities, resulted in 


` Pakistan’s becoming two separate units, 


twelve hundred miles apart. 

Although the large country of India 
Separates the two units, both West 
Pakistan and East Pakistan are bound 
together by the shared struggle for 
equality and freedom, based on a com- 
mon religion, Islam. 

Under the Islamic constitution 
adopted in 1956, the two provinces were 


- given equal rights and powers in a` cen- 


tral government, with Karachi as its 
capital. It is now planned to move the 
capital north to the vicinity of Rawal- 
pindi. 

PARTITION Disrupts POPULATION 


For decades, prior to the division and 
simultaneous freedom from British rule, 
the Muslims, a minority group, had 
struggled against the majority Hindus 


and the Sikhs. The best efforts of such- 


great leaders as Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and Pandit Nehru to 
find a solution to this communal strife, 
short of partition, came to naught. 

The leaders had planned for a peace- 
ful partition, and Quaid-i-Azam, as Jin- 
nah was, fondly called, appealed to the 
Muslim people for an orderly resettle- 
ment. But, the passions and hatreds, 
so long smouldering, could not be sup- 
pressed. The heartbreaking, terrible 


chaos of partition is now history, but 
the scars remain. Hindus left houses, 
shops, and farms and fled to Indian 
territory, while Muslims, fourteen mil- 
lions of them, sacrificed their belongings 
in India to flee to Pakistani territory. 
About fifty-thousand persons poured 
into the new country every day, once 
the mass migration started. Massacres 
cost a million lives, and probably thrice 
that were maimed. 

The people of Pakistan promptly 
rallied to establish mass feeding pro- 
grams and to set up temporary, make- 
shift hoùsing. With meagre resources, 
government officials and volunteers 
worked together to start the machinery 
of resettlement and rehabilitation. 

Pakistan now finds itself a nation of 
84 million people, sixth largest in the 
worid. The first and only census, taken 
in 1951, showed 75,700,000 and the 
rate of increase is estimated by the 
Pakistan Planning Commission at 1.4 
per cent. Sixty per cent live in East 
Pakistan, which is less than a third as 
large as the West Province. Hence, the 
density of population there is appalling, 
that is, 777 per square mile. This den- 
sity is even more vivid when related to 
cultivable Jand—-11,666 persons per 
square mile. Overall, the small area of 
Pakistan—365,000 square miles—makes 
it the country of fifth highest density, | 
with 225 persons per square mile, al- 
though great stretches of West Pakistan, 
purely desert, are scantily populated, 
given over to nomadic camel and sheep 
grazing peoples. 

The economy of Pakistan is tradi- 
tionally and essentially agricultural. 
Ninety per cent of the people live in 
villages and depend upon agriculture 
for their livelihood. The average per 
capita income, though difficult to estab- 
lish accurately, is Rs. 249, or roughly 
$50 per year, one of the lowest in the 
world. Large estates prevail in West 
Pakistan, hence most agriculturists own 
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no land. They work for. Zamindars— 
large landowners—with the common 
problems of low.yield per acre, and land 
lying fallow because taxes are based on 
produce, not land. Enactment of the 
State Acquisition and Tenancy Act of 
1951 modified the situation in East 
Pakistan, as the government has pro- 
ceeded to acquire land from the Za- 
mindars, for compensation, and to re- 
distribute it in smaller lots. And, in 
early 1959, the new governmental re- 
gime in Karachi, adopted a Jand-redis- 
tribution plan for West Pakistan, which 
is presently being executed. It is be- 
lieved that these land reforms will re- 
move some major obstacles to the 
greatly needed increase in food pro- 
duction. 


Move TOWARD INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The portions of undivided India 
which became Pakistan contained prac- 
tically no industry; rather, they were 
known as the “bread basket” of India. 
The national efforts toward industrial 
development are dramatic, textile mills, 
sugar factories, cement factories, hydro- 
electric plants are being set up with 
government funds, private enterprise, 
and foreign capital. The accompanying 
urbanization, as the villagers move to 
the cities and the cities continue to 
overflow with unsettled refugees, creates 
acute social problems. 

Most of the persons coming to Pakis- 
tan in 1947-1949 were agriculturists 
and craftsmen, while the Hindus and 
the Sikhs who crossed over to: India 
were, in great part, townsmen who had 
engaged in business or in the profes- 
‘sions of law, medicine, teaching, and 
governmental services. 

Thus, there was a void of technical 
skills which could not be quickly filled. 
Many services such as schools, health 
clinics, dispensaries, hospitals, and wel- 
fare institutions were badly crippled in 


their operations, or entirely abandoned. 


The great increase in population con- 
verging on the towns and the cities 
strained, almost to the breaking point, 
the essential community services, such 
as water supplies, electricity, and sew- 
age disposal. 

Cities like Karachi, Dacca, Khulna, 
and others grew tremendously. Hous- 
ing or developed plots were provided to 
about half a million persons, but many 
thousands remain improperly housed to 
this day. 

The early social programs were, thus, 
necessarily those of mass approach, and 
little specialized attention could be 
given to individual needs. 


‘N 


PATTERNS OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


There were, however, certain normal 
patterns of social welfare in preparti- 
tioned India, which had carried over 
into the new country. 

In terms of services, the care of. 
orphaned children was probably the 
oldest feld. Charity schools and or- 
phanages were established as early as 
the eighteenth century. While the ex- 
tensive reliance on large and archaic 
orphanages is now decried in Pakistan, 
it must be realized that the 1951 census 
showed nearly two million fatherless 
children who required some plan of 
care. Considerably later came the de- 
velopment of some services for the 
physically handicapped, such as the 


. deaf and dumb and the blind. 


Charitable hospital facilities were 
part of an early welfare movement. 

Individual philanthropy had been a 
distinct tradition. The giving of alms 
and the care and feeding of the desti- 
tute had been considered acts of re- 
ligious merit. During times of famine, 
free kitchens were set up and religious 
buildings used to shelter the homeless. 

The greatest resource for the needy, 
of course, had been the extended family, 
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where the aged, the disabled, the chron- 
ically ill, and others were looked after 
by the family. Community councils 
also sometimes took responsibility for 
persons in need, and the government 
provided relief work and gratuitous re- 
lief in times of disaster. There had not, 
however, been, nor is there now, any 


. organized method of regularly provid- 


ing social assistance to needy persons. 

Training for social work was rela- 
tively new in the subcontinent. The 
first graduate school of social work was 
established in 1936—the Sir Dorabji 
Tata School, in Bombay.’ The handful 
of graduates of the Tata School who 
migrated to Pakistan were influential in 
gaining recognition of the need for so- 
cial work training in Pakistan. 


IDEALISM AND MODERN CONCEPTS 


It was evident from the beginning of 
its existence as a separate nation, that 
Pakistan was committed to base its con- 
scious social welfare development on 


‘traditional idealism affected by some 


modern concepts. As a secular state 
based upon Islam, a religion character- 
ized by concern for social justice and 
equality, it was appropriately recog- 
nized that economic development to be 
effective required parallel social plan- 
ning. In order to accomplish the ideal 
of a welfare state, drastic reforms were 
necessary to assure that the benefits of 
a meagre economy were made increas- 
ingly available to the common man. To 
this end, internal and external resources 
in kind, monies, and manpower had to 
be mobilized, organized, co-ordinated 
and used to best advantage. Pakistan’s 
social welfare movement has evolved 
around these efforts of its leaders to 
achieve a balance in economic and so- 
cial development. It is to be noted that 
there have been drastic fluctuations be- 
tween progress and regression with re- 
spect to these idealistic goals. As in 


most new countries, greed and lack of 
scruples of some of the leaders have, at 
periods, deterred the advance. 

The heroic and unselfish work of vol- 
unteers during the emergency of parti- 
tion resulted in the formation of or- 
ganizations such as the All-Pakistan 
Womens Association, Anjumans, Med- 
ical Relief Societies, and Maternal and 
Child Welfare Societies. There was, 
concurrently, a growing recognition on 
the part of various departments of gov- 
ernment, especially health, education, 
interior, labor, and refugee rehabilita- 
tion, that some professional guidance 
would be helpful in planning for welfare 
services. Material aid in the form of 
relief in kind or individual care seemed 
of secondary importance to the mobili- 
zation -and training of national person- 
nel for planning and executing mass 
welfare programs. 


INTERNATIONAL AID REQUESTED 


In 1951, the first request was made 
by the government to the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion for an international adviser. Miss 
Elmina Lucke of the United States, 
whom many in Pakistan know well and 
remember affectionately, arrived early 
in 1952. With her advice, the govern- 
ment decided that the best progress 
could be made in combatting social 
problems facing.the country by training 
social workers who could assist with 
leadership responsibilities. It proposed, 
therefore, to set up short-term training 
courses and requested additional ad- 
visory and teaching help from the 
United Nations. Technical experts 
from Sweden, Australia, the United 
States, and Egypt were provided, bring- 
ing into the advisory and teaching team 
a variety of backgrounds and experi- 
ences. Their counterparts, or national 
team members, were drawn from appro- 
priate ministries having to do with some 
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aspect of welfare services. This team 
of international and national persons 
conducted a number of courses, in both 
West and East Pakistan, in an effort to 
create a nucleus of understanding per- 
sonnel who could aid the government 
departments and voluntary agencies in 
co-ordinated planning for improved so- 
cial services. 

In devising the type of training most 
needed in Pakistan, the advisors had 
first to become acquainted with the fac- 
tors that would affect training and pro- 
graming. This was not easy, as the 
classic approach of survey, analysis, 
planning, and then implementation was 
considered impossible in the emergency. 

The little band of international and 
national teachers had scarcely an office 
roof over their heads, let alone a class- 
- room. For Karachi, the new capital, had 
until recently been a small, clean, sleepy 
‘fishing town and harbor on the Arabian 
Sea at the edge of the Sind desert, 
of no more than 200,000 souls, includ- 
ing the surrounding villages. Suddenly, 
it had become a teeming mass of nearly 
‘two million. Space in a government 
building, reference books, typewriters, 
or even desks and’ chairs were in scant 
supply for the new movement. So a 
colorful shamiana (tent) was erected in 
a hot, dusty compound where students 
gathered for classes and learned their 
practice by “field work” in the nearby, 
crowded refugee camps. Teaching staff 
garnered from allied fields, supervisors, 
` international advisors, and students 
worked and learned together. 
hectic and trying early efforts produced, 
under stress, some excellent workers. 
Their efforts resulted in the setting up 
of what was called the Government of 
Pakistan-United Nations Social Welfare 
Project. 

When Miss Lucke left Pakistan, she 


was succeeded as general advisor for a 


brief period by Dr. Karl de Jongh of 
the Netherlands. Late in 1955, I ar- 


ernment. 


These - 


rived in Pakistan-to serve as General 
social Welfare advisor and Team Leader 
and had the privilege of working within 
the country for almost four years. As 
the need for special advisory skills evi- 
denced itself, the government continued 
to request and receive the services of 
international advisors and placed them 
where they were most needed to help 
develop schools of social work, to advise 
on urban community development proj- 
ects, and to counsel on social work in 
medical institutions. A total of sixteen 
different United Nations experts from’ 
six different countries have served Pak- 
istan in these areas. 


NATIONAL WELFARE STRUCTURE 
EMERGES 


The period 1955-1959, was one of 
great activity in the government and 
among the voluntary agencies. 

National and Provincial Councils of 
Social Welfare. were created by the gov- 
ernment early in 1956 to make grants- 
in-aid to, and confer with, voluntary 
agencies. Their interpretive activities, 
along with those of the All Pakistan 
Womens Association and other agen- 
cies, finally led, in 1958, to the creation 
of a Central Ministry of Health and 
Social Welfare. For the first time, the 
term “Social Welfare” was included as _ 
a ministerial subject in the central gov- 
In addition to welfare serv- 
ices, the new ministry includes Rural— 
village agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment—and Urban Community De- 
velopment and health and labor welfare. 

This significant step was the culmina- © 
tion of a rapid series of experimental 
ministerial changes all within a few 
months of 1958, affecting the social 
welfare programs. There is now evi- 
dence of real stability. 

The period also saw the creation and 
advancement of National Voluntary 
Welfare agencies. 
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As in the history of the development 
of welfare services in all countries, Pak- 
istan had dedicated leaders: at most 
international conferences concerned with 
some phase of welfare—be it children, 
prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders, labor welfare, women’s rights, 
or the handicapped—Pakistan had been 
ably represented. It was, then, almost 
inevitable that a national conference of 
social work was inaugurated in Novem- 
ber 1955, with three affiliated branches 
in West Pakistan, East Pakistan and 
the Karachi federal area, to hold annual 
forums for discussion and planning. 
They have served to help. define the 
areas and priorities of “welfare serv- 
ices” as well as to bring into a more 
understanding and active relationship 
the allied fields of education, labor, 
health, and religious institutions. 

Later came the Pakistan Child Wel- 
fare Council to focus the country’s at- 
tention on its children and their needs. 

The organizational developments 
placed the government and the volun- 
tary agencies in a better position to 
deal with the continuing problems of 
poverty, ill health, lack of sanitation, 
poor dietary habits, inadequate educa- 
tional facilities, insufficient housing; 
and also to deal with the problems of 
adjustment resulting largely from popu- 
lation movement and modification of 
the traditional agrarian pattern. 

Dozens of small voluntary institu- 
tions were in existence. Many had been 
founded by philanthropists of other 
than Islamic background. When they 
left the country, many of them were 
temporarily deserted or converted into 
shelters for refugees. But the tradi- 
tions of charity and concern for welfare, 
inculcated into the religion and culture 
of the Muslims, made the restoration of 
these institutions only a question of 
time. The co-ordinated help from, and 
shared ‘experience of, available interna- 


tional resources served to hasten the 
process. 


RELIANCE ON COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


The country has relied heavily on 
community-development programs. The 
Village-Aid program has steadily ex- 
panded until today some 16,000 villages 
are being served. Its primary emphasis 
has been on increasing agricultural pro- 
duction and income for villagers, but 
direct social improvements have also 
received attention. 

The Urban Community Development 
Program, which now serves large cities - 
in East and West Pakistan, came into 
being, through the leadership of the 
early social work trainees, to deal with 
the urgent problems of urbanization. 
From the beginning, it has been pri- 
marily concerned with the social as- 
pects of community improvement. Em- 
phasis has been on the development of 
initiative and leadership of people 
within a community; on encouraging a 
recognition of community needs; and 
on stimulating self-help efforts to meet 
them. 

Although the projects are still few 
and the benefiting population propor- 
tionately small, they have served many 
purposes. On an experimental and dem- 
onstration basis, techniques appropriate 
to community development in Pakistan 


have been studied and tested. The 


projects have provided a laboratory for 
the initial training of Pakistani social 
workers. They have become the prov- 
ing grounds for ‘theories and practical 
methods of arousing the communities’ 
awareness of their own potentials for 
meeting their basic needs. Many volun- 
tary workers and leaders have been de- 
veloped under the guidance of the com- 
munity development organizers. They 
form a nucleus of leaders for a further 
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increase in the numbers. of voluntary 
groups to work with government organ- 
izers in other localities. More emphasis 
is now being placed by the program on 
vocational content, through craft pro- 
duction and cottage industries. 

Recently, the value of these efforts, 
has been recognized by United Nation’s 
Children’s Fund which, this year, will 
commence helping with transport, sew- 
ing machines, carpentry tools for boys 
clubs, and equipment for leadership 
training in centers for women. 

The National and Provincial Councils 
of Social Welfare, created by the gov- 
ernment in 1956, have provided grants- 
. in-aid to many voluntary agencies which 
meet specified criteria. Emphasis has 
. been placed on developing competent 
leadership and trained staff in the agen- 
cies so that existing social services are 
improved. 

A small program of demonstrating 
social work techniques in medical insti- 
tutions has continued to make gains al- 
though specialization is still not possible 


in Pakistan because of the paucity of | 


trained personnel and funds. 


TRAINING EMPHASIZED 


The country has continued its early 
emphasis on training. Out of the ex- 
perimentation in the early, short-term 
courses has come the opening of two 
graduate professional schools of social 
work offering a two-year -curriculum: 
The University of Punjab Government 
School of Social Work in Lahore, West 
Pakistan, started four years ago, and 
the new College of Social Welfare, also 
a research center, to be affiliated with 
the University of Dacca in East Paki- 
stan. 

In the process of developing the so- 
cial work programs, many international 
agencies have played a part. 

Obviously, their contribution has 
been relatively minor, compared with 


the work of the people of Pakistan, . 


themselves. Nevertheless, the aid has 
been meaningful. 

While the United Nations has sent 
most of the international advisors re- 
quested by the government, many other 
agencies have contributed. 

The Asia Foundation has provided 
some support for the schools of social 
work, including payment of salaries for 
national and international faculty mem- 
bers, student stipends, transport, and 
improved office facilities. It has aided 
Pakistanis to travel between the two 
provinces and Karachi to attend con- 
ferences and welfare seminars and to 
attend various International Confer- ` 
ences of Social Work. 

It has also encouraged programs in 
the social sciences and humanities, 
stimulated social research, and supplied 
text books. 


AGENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
ASSIST 


The agencies of the United States 
government have been helpful. Through 
the Washington State College affiliation 
with the University of Punjab, the In- 
ternation Co-operation Administration 
has for three years provided an inter- 
national professor to the Department of 
Social Work and has contributed li- 
brary furnishings, books, and other 
equipment. The United States Educa- 
tional Fund—Fullbright program—has 
provided an exchange social work in- 
structor to the same institution. 

The Ford Foundation, which is con- 
cerned with assisting Pakistan in the 
establishment of a broad range of new 
training institutions for advance of 
individual capacity and opportunity, 
has included, through its Harvard Uni- 
versity contract, international sociologi- 
cal advisors to the Pakistan Planning . 
Commission.” 

1 See George F. Gant: “The Ford Founda- 


tion Program in Pakistan,” The Annals, Vol. 
323, May 1959. 
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Two international voluntary groups 
which have aided greatly with short- 
term training for welfare workers have 
been the Society of Friends through its 
Center in Dacca; and the World As- 
sembly of Youth, which has operated 
the Training for Leadership Centre 
called Aloka, in Ceylon. 

Leaders and workers in the YMCA, 
YWCA, Red Cross, Girl Guides, and 


Boy Scouts, from the internationally 


affiliated national agencies, have con- 
tributed to teaching at all levels within 
Pakistan. And other agencies such as 


United Nations Children’s Fund, World - 


Health ‘Organization, International 


. Labour Organisation, United Nations 


Economic and Social Council, Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Co-operative 
Agencies for Remittances to Everywhere 
(CARE), Church World Services, 
Catholic Relief Services, Worlds Veter- 
ans Service, the International Child 
Welfare Union and the International 
Conference of Social Work have given 
important supporting services in wel- 
fare and allied fields. 


FELLOWSHIPS ABROAD PROVIDED 


The provision of fellowships and 
scholarships for training Pakistanis 
abroad has developed concurrently with 
the establishment of local training fa- 


cilities. The United Nations, the United 


States programs, the Asia Foundation, 
and the Ford Foundation have all con- 
tributed much in this area. In addi- 
tion, Australia, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom, acting under the Colombo 


Plan have given opportunities in their: 


countries for training and observation 
in Medical Social Work, Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency, Urban Commu- 
nity Development, Probation, and other 
areas. The governments of Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and Yugoslavia have of- 
fered scholarships. 

Some 100 persons from Pakistan 
have now had full two-year graduate 


training in social work either abroad 
or from the University of Punjab in 
Pakistan. In addition, 250 to 300 per- 
sons have had part-time training in the 
social services. 

Many of those trained in social work 
have been staff members of various de- 
partments and ministries of the central 
and provincial governments who have 
returned to their posts better qualified 


to carry out the welfare aspects of their 


work, for example, railway labor serv- 
ices, refugee rehabilitation, health, vil- 
lage-aid, and education. 

Proper utilization of trained persons 
has become the key question of the 
moment. A few of the trainees are not 
now engaged in work for which the 
training has qualified them. Others are 
in marginal situations. The schools, 
the government, and the voluntary 
agencies will need to determine what 
posts should be staffed by fully trained 
workers and what posts by lesser 
trained people. Real efforts will be 
necessary to see that they are placed 
accordingly. 


INDIGENOUS TRAINING MATERIALS 
NEEDED 


There will also need to be continuing 
activity at the two schools of social 
work and elsewhere to develop indige- 
nous training materials, such as, among 
other things, field work process record- 
ings to be contributed by the teaching 
staff, other practitioners, and students 
in the field. Only through the develop- 
ment and use of good local teaching 
materials can training be fully appro- 
priate and effective. There is always 
the danger that western patterns will 


be adopted rather than adapted which 


could prove fatal to social work as a 
profession and to effective programs of 
service. 

Special attention will also be neces- 
sary to the continuous re-evaluation 
and revision of the curricula of the 
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schools appropriate to the changing 
needs of urban and rural community 
development, labor welfare services, 
modernization of institutional care, the 
development of services for children, 
and other services. 

A third element of significance is 
that of student selection. It is im- 
portant for Pakistan that the early 
graduates of their schools be persons 
of good personal attributes, who, after 
training, can serve as the leaders, 
planners, teachers, supervisors, and in- 
terpreters of social needs, and who can 
devise better methods for dealing with 
them. 

The professional workers will never 
replace the volunteers. But volunteers 
will also need some training in under- 
standing human behavior and how to 
deal effectively with people. As -more 
teaching staff becomes available they 
can be used in the expansion of short- 
term training courses for volunteers and 
for persons working in related fields of 
social welfare. 


RURAL SERVICES IMPORTANT 


As in most countries, the initial de- 
velopment of social services in Pakistan 
has been concentrated in and near the 
cities, where rapid industrialization 
gives rise to social distress. But the 
continued deprivation of the rural 
population, still some 90 per cent of 
the total, cannot be justified. This is 
being given cognizance by national and 


international departments and agencies. 
The vitality, both economic and moral, 
of the country will need to come from 
the rural population.. 

After several years of trial and error 
in rural-welfare planning especially 
through Village-aid, it is recognized 
that the break-through of the hard 
crust of superstition, age-old methods, 
and customs must come with improved 
understanding of human nature, group 
work methods, and community organi- 
zation. 


RAPID AND DRAMATIC PROGRESS 


In conclusion, it appears that Paki- 
stan has made rapid and dramatic prog- . 
ress in its planning and organization 
for welfare services. As has been the 


' experience in many countries, the im- 


pact of national emergency or shock has 
given impetus to existing human con- 
cern. A common religion, upon which 
the new country was based, professing 
equality and humane treatment for all 
provided the mandate for universal so- 
cial welfare. Many adverse factors 
have yet to be overcome before desper- 
ately needed welfare services can reach 
the millions in need. Economic, po- 
litical, and cultural barriers to rapid’ 
advances in education, health, and re- 
lated amenities will require years of 
effort to overcome. But the zeal, dedi- ' 
cation and practicality of the present 
leadership augur well for continued 
progress. 


New Resources for Rehabilitation and Health 
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ABSTRACT: During the past few years many new resources 
have been created to improve the health and welfare of all the 
people of the world. These new resources include international 
governmental organizations such as the World Health Organi- 
zation, United Nations, International Labour Organisation, and 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). Interna- 
tional voluntary organizations, multilateral and bilateral, are 
setting new standards. Increased educational opportunities and 
the development of professional associations are other impor- 
tant new resources. The realization by most of the people of 
the world that better health, rehabilitation, and welfare services 
are possible and the demand for such services are also to be 
regarded as new resources. Most important is the changing 
attitudes of individuals and communities toward physical 
handicaps and illness. These new attitudes are the primary 
new resource for future work in the health and welfare field. 
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A. SWEDISH physical therapist, a 

young doctor from England, and 
a Danish prosthetics technician are 
working on the same team at the Hos- 
pital das Clinicas in Sao Paulo, Brazil 
to develop a comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion.program. ‘Their services are made 
possible by the United Nations and the 
World Health Organization. They had 
the: help of an expert from Canada 
provided by the International Labour 
Organisation and a consultant in serv- 
ices for the blind from the United 
States. In the same city the Associa- 
tion for the Aid of Crippled Children 
is developing its program with the as- 
sistance of an experienced administrator 
of crippled children’s services from the 
United States. : These programs serve 
not only the disabled people of Sao 
Paulo and Brazil, but also serve as a 
demonstration and pilot project and set 
an example for nearby countries. 

On the other side of the world, in 
Bombay, India, a similar project has 
been underway for several years, result- 
ing in the establishment of the All India 
Institute for Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation. An experienced adminis- 
trator from the United States was pro- 


vided by the United Nations; the occu- 


pational therapist comes from Belgium; 
the physical therapist is a young Eng- 
lishman; and the expert in employment 
of the handicapped is a Norwegian with 
extensive international experience. 

In both Brazil and India, as well as 
in many other places, professional per- 
sons of several nationalities are working 
together with local persons under the 
auspices of international organizations. 
The primary goal in such projects is 
to provide more adequate services for 


the handicapped. An important by-. 


product is to enable individuals of di- 
verse nationalities to learn to work 
together. 

Such projects have common charac- 
teristics: the advice and information are 


provided by professional persons from 
other countries; the success, however, 
depends on the support and understand- 
ing to be found in the local community 
and the ability of local professional per- 
sonnel to secure the education and train- 
ing necessary to carry them forward. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


The expanded programs of a large 
number of international organizations, 


` both voluntary and governmental, are 


a new resource available today to all 
countries of the world who wish to 
create and improve health and rehabili- 
tation services for the handicapped. 
International co-operation in this broad 
field is not new but what is new is 
the increased utilization of international 
assistance. 

The mere existence of international 
rehabilitation programs helps to create 
a world-wide moral standard which rec- 
ognizes the importance of the individual 
even though he is severely handicapped. 
In the local community, both profes- 
sional and lay leaders now have a 
strong ally in such international agen- 
cies when they wish to take action to 
make a better life possible for the crip- 
pled children and adults in their com- 
munity. The experiences of persons in 
other countries with similar interests 
and community problems are readily 
available to them through these inter- 
national agencies. 


UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 


Many international governmental or- 
ganizations are engaged to some degree 
in rehabilitation programs: the United 
Nations; World Health Organization 
(WHO); International Labour Organi- 
sation (ILO); and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 

The co-ordinated program of the 
United Nations for the rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped has evolved 
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over a period of years. The United 
Nations and several of the specialized 
agencies recognized very early the 
urgent need to do something about 
the problem of physical disability and 
rehabilitation. These problems were 
among the first to be given special at- 
tention by the Economic and Social 
Council when the activities of the 
United Nations in the. field of social 
welfare were initiated. At its first ses- 
sion in 1946, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, on the recommen- 
dation of the Council, established the 
Advisory Social Welfare Services and 
specifically included the handicapped 
as an area in which expert advice, 
demonstration, and technical equipment 
should be made available to the various 
governments. 

The present program of the United 
Nations was authorized by a resolution 
adopted in 1950 by the Economic and 
Social Council which provides for co- 
operative efforts on the part of the 
United Nations and other governmental 
and voluntary international organiza- 
tions. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations was requested “to plan 
jointly with the specialized agencies and 
in consultation with the interested non- 
governmental organizations, a well-co- 
ordinated programme for the rehabili- 
tation of physically handicapped per- 
sons,” 

A recent survey of the rehabilitation 
program of the United Nations indi- 
cates that some form of aid had, over 
a two-year period, been provided to 
more than fifty countries. A substan- 
tial number of fellowships were pro- 
vided to enable persons engaged in work 
for the disabled to study rehabilitation 
programs in countries other than their 
own. Experts were provided as con- 
sultants to national governments to 
plan future programs. Much of the 
work was done in co-operation with 
international voluntary organizations. 


The best practical results of the co- 
ordinated program for rehabilitation 
have been obtained within the United 
Nations technical assistance program. 
Many of the technical assistance proj- 
ects in rehabilitation have been under- 
taken jointly by the United Nations, the 
ILO and WHO with, in certain cases, 
nongovernmental organizations co-oper- 
ating. Joint projects have been, or are 
being, carried out in a number of coun- 
tries: in Asia—Burma, India, and Indo- 
nesia—the Middle East—Egypt—Enu- 
rope—Yugoslavia—and Latin America 
— Brazil and Guatemala. Joint short- 
term and advisory missions have, in 
addition, visited Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Bolivia, Mexico, Paraguay, and Chile. 
In other cases advisory missions or 
projects carried out by one agency have 
been reinforced through subsequent ac- 
tion undertaken by other agencies, for 
example, in Ceylon, Greece, Philippines, 
and Turkey. . 

A number of seminars, study groups, 
and conferences have been organized 
jointly by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. The United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies have 
also supported meetings held by some 
nongovernmental organizations by pro- 
viding directing staff, contributing ex- 
perts to present papers on specific top- 
ics, or granting fellowships to partici- 
pants coming from other countries. 


Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The desire to improve the health 
standards of all peoples of the world, 
and the widespread awareness that such 
improvement is possible, are relatively 
new developments. No longer are poor 
health, high infant death rates, and dis- 
ease accepted as inevitable. The peo- 
ple of the world now know that better 
health is possible for them and their 
children, and they demand improve- 
ment. Particularly in countries which 
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have become independent in recent 
years we find a desire and determina- 
tion to improve health programs. 

The best known “new resource” to 
improve the health of all people is the 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
established in 1946. The membership 
of the Organization now includes prac- 
tically all nations. “The attainment by 
all peoples of the highest possible level 
of health” is the objective of WHO as 
stated in its constitution. In the pre- 
amble health is defined as “a state of 
complete physical, mental and social 
well-being and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity.” 

In carrying out these objectives 
' WHO has, therefore, given the highest 
priority to programs that prevent sick- 
ness. Such priorities are essential since 
the total annual budget of WHO is less 
than fourteen million dollars, or less 
than what is spent for health and medi- 
cal programs in many of the larger 
cities of the world. The program for 
the eradication of malaria is probably 
the best known example of the work 
WHO performs in the prevention of 
disease. 

Although WHO gives priority to the 
preventive aspects of medicine, the 
phases of definitive treatment and re- 
habilitation are not ignored entirely. 
Many diseases and injuries which result 
in disability are preventable, but of 
course preventive programs do not 
eliminate entirely the need for curative 
treatment. and rehabilitation. Early 
treatment, when disease and injuries do 
occur, is an effective means of prevent- 
ing permanent disability. Accidents in 
the street, in the house, and at work 
continue to increase and result in per- 
manent disability unless prompt and 
good medical care followed by rehabili- 


tation are provided. Although vaccine 


is now available to prevent poliomyeli- 
tis, thousands of children and adults 
each year will continue to become per- 
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manently disabled unless medical care 
is provided during the infectious period 
and is followed by a rehabilitation 
program. 


CHILDREN’S FUND 


The programs of the WHO have 
been supplemented and extended by 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) which has made large con- 
tributions for programs to prevent and 
treat physical disability.. 

UNICEF has extended aid to tens of 
millions of children in more than one; 
hundred nations and territories of the 
world. Mass programs against tubercu- 
losis, yaws, trachoma, and malaria have 
been conducted. Maternal and child 
health centers, particularly in remote 
areas, have been created. UNICEF 
has also provided supplies and equip- 
ment to aid the development of services 
for handicapped children, Grants made 
during the past year will aid such pro- 
grams in Poland, Thailand, Japan, and 
Pakistan. ji 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


An important phase of rehabilitation 
is to provide vocational opportunities 
for the handicapped, an area in which 
the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO) has provided world-wide leader- 
ship. In 1955 the General Conference 
of the ILO unanimously adopted a rec- 
ommendation (Number 99) concerning 
vocational rehabilitation of the disabled. 
It provides that the disabled should not 
as a result of their disability be discrimi- 
nated against in respect to their re- 
habilitation or subsequent employment. 
Principles and methods applicable to 
the vocational guidance, training, and 
placement of the disabled are set forth. 

It is significant that this recommen- 
dation was drafted by a group repre-’ 
senting labor, employers, and govern- 
ments of more than sixty countries and 


that it was adopted unanimously. There 
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were, however, decided differences of 
opinion as to how the employment of 
the disabled should be encouraged. In 
some countries, but not in North Amer- 
ica, a fixed percentage or quota of all 
employees must be classified as dis- 
abled. After considerable debate it was 
agreed that the ILO récommendation 
should provide that “wherever appro- 
priate in the national circumstances, 
and consistent with national policy, the 
employment of disabled persons should 
be promoted by the engagement by 
employers of a percentage of disabled 
persons under such arrangements as will 
avoid the displacement of non-disabled 
workers.” 
designated occupations for the disabled 
and arranging that seriously disabled 
persons be given preference in certain 
occupations were also approved. _ 

In several countries, such as Poland, 
the employment of the disabled has 
been increased by the creation of co- 


operatives by and for disabled persons, 


Such employment was endorsed by the 
ILO recommendation when “appropri- 
ate in the national circumstances and 
consistent with national policy.” 

The development of co-operatives for 
the disabled in Poland is an interesting 
example of how the problem can be 
met when there are large numbers of 
handicapped persons in the community 
and no employment opportunities. In 
Warsaw at the end of the war, and 
actually before the fighting ended, a 
group of disabled persons started to 
produce soap, dental powder, and simi- 
lar items for the troops. This group 
eventually organized as a co-operative 
and other disabled groups established 
additional co-operatives. In 1949 the 
Union of Co-operatives for Invalids was 
created. On the tenth anniversary of 
the Union there was a total of 363 co- 
operatives in Poland employing over 
fifty thousand handicapped persons. 
Some employees are not classified as 
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handicapped but more than 80 per cent 
are disabled. A variety of goods are 
produced including shoes, clothing, and 
books. The object of such a program 
is to provide work for the handicapped. 
Only in recent years has much thought 
been given to other phases of rehabili- 
tation; it is to be expected that medical 
restoration and educational and voca- 
tional training programs will be de- 
veloped.. 

Sheltered employment has been de- 
veloped in many countries to provide 
work opportunities for the handicapped. 
Such services aim to rehabilitate the 
individual by providing needed medical, 
social, and vocational services to enable 
him to work in the open market. For 
the seriously handicapped sheltered em- 
ployment frequently becomes the per- 
manent job rather than a step to a 
“regular” job. These programs must 
be subsidized by the community in 
some way: by adjustment of taxes as 
is done in the United States for philan- 
thropies; by charitable contributions; 
or by special arrangements made by 
industry or private individuals. 

When there are a large number of 
handicapped in the community and few 
employment opportunities, sheltered 
work for the disabled is most impor- 
tant. In countries where unemploy- 
ment is not a serious problem more 
effort is expended to provide medical 
rehabilitation, vocational training, and 
placement in regular industry. The 
problems of sheltered employment for 
the handicapped were considered at a 
seminar on this subject held at The 
Hague, Netherlands, in 1959 under the 
auspices of the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples. 

Many important rehabilitation pro- 
grams begin as efforts to provide em- 
ployment for the handicapped. Subse- 
quently, medical, social, and other 
services are added. Conversely, many 
rehabilitation services begin with a 
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medical program. How the service 
begins, by providing either medical care 
or employment, is not so important as 
how it expands to provide all the serv- 
ices needed for the individual’s com- 
plete rehabilitation. 


HEALTH FOR PEACE 


Research, with the resulting growth 
in knowledge about prevention, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation, has increased 
greatly in recent years but has not been 
utilized to the maximum. More re- 
search and, equally important, wider 
dissemination of the results of previous 
research are needed. Many of the 
major medical advances in the past 
were not the work of any one country 
but a combination of effort. 

The proposed International Health 
and Medical Research Act, which has 
been approved by the Senate of the 
United States, will make possible an 
important increase in health and re- 
habilitation research throughout the 
world. The proposed law, known popu- 
larly as the “Health for Peace Bill,” 
will create within the National Insti- 
tutes of Health of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare a new 
National Institute of International 
Medical Research, with an annual ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000. 

These funds will be used to encour- 
age and support research and the ex- 
change of information on research, the 
training -of research personnel, and 
the improvement of research facilities 
throughout the world. Grants to sup- 
port such activities, including basic 
research and research in rehabilitation, 
would be authorized. Such grants could 
be made to foreign and American uni- 
versities and research organizations and 
to voluntary and inter-governmental 
agencies such as. the World Health 
Organization. 

A National Advisory Council for 
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International Medical Research, com- 
posed of voluntary—nongovernmental 
—-leaders, would establish policies, 
make recommendations, and approve 
grants and loans. Existing agencies 
specializing in heart, cancer, arthritis, 
metabolic and neurological diseases, 


‘blindness, and vocational rehabilitation 


would evaluate for the Advisory Coun- 
cil specific projects within their par- 
ticular areas of competence. 

The proposed program would not re- 
place support by the United States of 
the current multilateral programs of 
international health organizations, such 
as the World Health Organization and 
United Nations Children’s Fund, or 
any of the bilateral activities conducted 
through the International Co-operation 
Administration. Nor would it supplant 
the research programs being conducted 
in the United States through the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. These pro- 
grams would be enhanced and would 


‘provide additional means for uniting 


science throughout the world in an ex- 
panded global attack on disease and 
disability. An emphasis on the inter- 
national implications of research, in 
health and rehabilitation, is the impor- 
tant factor to be added to existing pro- 
grams by the proposed legislation. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


A large number of international vol- 
untary organizations include services to 
handicapped children and adults in 
their total program. More than thirty 
such organizations are members of the . 
World Conference of Organizations In- 
terested in the Handicapped. The va- 


rieties of interest in services for the 


handicapped are indicated by the names 
of some of the organizations that are 
members: World Association of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts; International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions; 
International Conference of Social 
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Work; World Veterans Federation; 
World Council for the Welfare of the 
Blind; and the World Federation for 
the Deaf. 

In addition to these multilateral in- 
ternational organizations, there are 
many international bilateral agencies 
with programs for the handicapped. 
For many years the American Founda- 
tion for Overseas Blind has maintained 
an extensive program in many coun- 
. tries for the blind. The World Re- 
habilitation Fund is another example 
of an agency of the United States as- 
sisting programs for the handicapped 
on an international basis. A large num- 
ber of fellowships have been provided 
by ‘the Fund to enable rehabilitation 
personnel to study in countries other 
than their own, and rehabilitation pro- 
grams and organizations have been 
assisted by the Fund. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
OF PERSONNEL 


Competent personnel is the greatest 
existing need in health and rehabilita- 
tion programs. Improvement in both 
quality and quantity of professionally 
trained persons is urgent. Education 
and training cannot, however, be sepa- 
rated from the total program, for such 
training is largely wasted unless, upon 
completion, the individual has a place 
. to work and the equipment and supplies 
required to work effectively. 

Two types of programs are needed: 
to create and expand educational pro- 
_ grams within a particular country and 
to make it possible for more profes- 
sional persons to secure professional 
education and experience in another 
country. 

Educational facilities to train doctors 
have developed quite well in all coun- 
tries in comparison to other professions. 
For example, all countries have medical 
schools and a basic medical education 
is available at least to the best-qualified 
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young people. Advanced medical study, 
required in rehabilitation programs, is 
often not available, and the doctor who 
wishes to specialize must go out of his 
home country to secure that advanced 
study. Many doctors go to North 
America or Europe for graduate work 
in orthopedic surgery, physical medi- 
cine, neurology, and pediatrics. As 
these specialties develop within a coun- 
try, there is, of course, less need for 
formal study abroad, but more need 
for the experienced doctor to keep 
abreast of new developments. ‘Travel, 
observation, and participation in ad- 
vanced seminars and world congresses 
supplement the doctor’s efforts to keep 
up to date through reading, films, and 
consultation with experts who visit his 
country. 


THE PROFESSIONS 


A mere listing of all the professions 
participating in rehabilitation programs 


_ indicates to some extent the nature of 


the program. In the medical phase 
alone we find the doctor, nurse, medical 
social worker, occupational and physi- 
cal therapist, speech specialist, and 
prosthetic technician. 

The development of professional 
groups throughout the world is un- 
doubtedly ‘an outstanding phenomenon 
of current times. The traditional pro- 
fessions of law, theology, military, and 
medicine are being challenged and 
supplemented by newer groups. 

In addition to the advances made in 
professional education, the professional 
associations are also important. The 
membership qualifications of these as- 
sociations are a great force to bring 
about an improvement in the quality of 
services to the individual client. 

The development of training facili- 
ties for social workers has been out- 
standing and currently there is less 
need for study opportunities abroad. 
The proper role of the social worker in 
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rehabilitation requires further investi- 
gation. The best-defined role is within 
the medical phase of rehabilitation in 
which the specialties of medical and 
psychiatric social work have developed. 
The role of the social worker in re- 
habilitation outside the hospital and 
institution is not so clearly defined. 
The social worker undoubtedly has a 
great deal more to contribute than is 
currently the case in agencies, both vol- 
untary and governmental, engaged in 
organization of community resources 
for rehabilitation programs. In the 
vocational phase, the social worker is 
frequently called upon to provide serv- 
ices in vocational guidance, counseling, 
and placement. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Many rehabilitation services, particu- 
larly for children and youths, are under- 
taken originally as schools for blind, 
deaf, or crippled. The primary purpose 
of such a program is education but in 
time medical services are added. Usu- 
ally social service is provided at a later 
date, mainly as a means to maintain 
relations with the families of the chil- 
dren. As children become older, voca- 
tional training and job placement be- 
come a part of the school program. 

In some countries programs for 
handicapped children are undertaken 
under the sponsorship of educational 
authorities. Subsequently medical, so- 
cial, and vocational services are added 
to the program so that rehabilitation is 
possible in one “school.” Whether the 
school program should be expanded to 
include medical care or whether a 
health agency should provide it is a 
question constantly debated. 

Rehabilitation programs can begin in 
medical agencies, such as hospitals, or 
in social welfare institutions, in schools, 
or as a service to provide work for 
the handicapped. All four types of 
agencies—medical, social, educational, 
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and vocational—administer rehabilita- 


tion services. It is not important where 
the service begins or who is responsible 
for administration. What is important 
is that each individual receives all the 
services that can be utilized to bring 
about his maximum rehabilitation. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Medical care alone is not sufficient 
to meet the needs of individuals who 
become ill or disabled. We now under- . 
stand more clearly than ever that cura- 
tive treatment is only one phase. of the 
total service required. 

The individual who is ‘sick or dis- 
abled presents many problems which 
cannot be solved without the co-opera- 
tion of many professional disciplines. 
The importance of rehabilitation as a 
part of medical care has been empha- 
sized by designating it as the “third 
phase of medicine.” 

Within the field of medicine the im- 
portance of rehabilitation has been rec- 
ognized. Preventive medicine is now 
given equal place with definitive treat- 
ment and is an accepted phase of medi- 
cal programs. The medical phase of 
rehabilitation—the third phase of medi- 
cine—is now well understood. Integra- 
tion with other aspects of rehabilitation 
—social, educational, and vocational— 
needs further consideration. 


AN EXAMPLE 


Indonesia presents a striking exam- 
ple of how patience and hard work, 
combined with aid from international 
agencies, can overcome centuries of 
false beliefs and superstitions about 
crippled children and adults. The 
Surakarta Rehabilitation Center was 
established at Solo, a city in central 
Java, following the Indonesian war for 
independence. In 1946 the area of hos- 
tilities in midwest Java:circled the city, 


‘making it a beleaguered terminus for 


countless disabled evacuees. Their spe- 


New RESOURCES FOR REHABILITATION AND HEALTH 


cial surgical and after-care programs ° 


required the establishment of a special 
medical and rehabilitation service. 

To solve the problem of providing 
artificial limbs to the large number of 
war amputees, a young surgeon worked 
co-operatively with an engineer. They 
began in a small garage which was a 
part of the general hospital. Although 
materials and experience were limited 
they were able to manufacture artificial 
limbs by using scraps of domestic wood 
and leather, valve springs from dam- 
aged motor cars, and aluminum from 
wrecked planes. 

After a year or two of experience 
some financial help was provided by 
the Ministry of Health. The number 
of war amputees coming to the center 
from all parts of the country increased 
rapidly, however, and further . expan- 
sion was necessary. It was realized 
. that the provision of an artificial limb 
would not by itself be sufficient to re- 
store the amputees to productive life. 
A simple vocational training program 
was undertaken by utilizing nearby 
unused buildings. 

Subsequently, at the request of the 
Indonesian government an expert was 
provided by the United Nations. An 
over-all plan for developing nation-wide 
rehabilitation programs was drawn up 
which served as the basis for aid in 
various forms provided by a large num- 
ber of international organizations, both 
voluntary and governmental. 

The program for the war disabled 
was the stimulus for creating a separate 
service for crippled children under the 
auspices of the Indonesian Society for 
the Care of Crippled Children. It was 


realized that the work in adult rehabili-’ 


tation was already taxing the rehabilita- 
tion center, and steps were taken to 
alert the entire community to the prob- 
lem of children crippled by congenital 
defects, war injuries, cerebral palsy, and 
polio. Women volunteers played the 
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major role in bringing about an under- 
standing of existing problems and in 
expanding services. 

A new crippled children’s center was 
established in Solo in 1954 with dormi- 
tory facilities for fifty-two children be- 
tween the ages of three and thirteen. 
A nursery and primary school were in- 
cluded as well as facilities for physical 
therapy. 

The work of the Indonesian Society 
for Crippled Children did not end, 
however, with the creation of a single 
center. Subsequently branches of the 
Society were established in other cities 
throughout Java and additional re- 
habilitation services were created. In- 
ternational contacts were maintained 
while services were being established, 
and in 1954 the Indonesian Society be- 
came a member organization of the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples. 

Rehabilitation experts from several 
nations served for a time in Solo—from 
England, Australia, the United States, 
and the Philippines. In the fall of 1957 
a Seminar on Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped for Partici- 
pants from Asia and the Far East was 
held in‘Solo and brought together indi- 
viduals from the following nations: 
Burma, Ceylon, Republic of China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, 


South Korea, Laos, Pakistan, Philip- 


pines, Thailand, and Vietnam. 

The experiences of the Solo Center 
have been exported to other countries 
in many different ways: through visi- 
tors to Solo; films and publications; 
and trips abroad by various members 
of the staff of the Center. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 


The most important “new resource” 
throughout the world is the changing 
attitude toward the possibility of re- 
habilitation for crippled children and 
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adults. In many communities of the 
world having a handicapped child was, 
and in many places still is, a mark of 
disgrace. 

The crippled have been handicapped 
as much by the attitude of society as 
by their physical limitations. The 
tendency to- set apart the- person who 
is physically different because of a con- 
spicuous physical defect is being re- 
placed by a realization that the crippled 
individual is first a person and only 
secondarily a handicapped one. He 
must, therefore, be treated as a whole 
person with physical, mental, social, 
and emotional needs. The recognition 
of this fact has led to the development 
of the concept of an integrated pattern 
of medical, social, educational, and vo- 
cational services which has been the 
most important advance in reducing the 
problem of disability in recent, years. 
Physical capacity, or incapacity, is a 
relative matter; no one remains physi- 
cally perfect, few are totally disabled. 

This change of attitude usually comes 


dignity and productivity. 


°. about in the community when volun- 


tary ‘agencies establish a service for the 
handicapped. Members of the family 
of a crippled child or adult must accept 
him as a person with special problems 
who can, with proper help, serve as a 
contributing member of society. 

Most important of all is the attitude 
of the individual toward his disability. 
He reflects to a great degree the atti- 
tudes met in his community and family, 
but if he is fortunate he will evolve 
a personal philosophy that, although he 
is handicapped by deformity, old age, 
or chronic illness, he has an obligation 


to make his maximum contribution to . 


society. 

International activities in rehabilita- 
tion mean far more when the countless 
millions of hopeless, helpless people 
throughout the world return to lives of 
With dy- 
namic leadership international rehabili- 
tation programs contribute another step 
toward the international understanding 
that is essential to world peace. 
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building, and planning program since 1951. 


Mutual Aid in Low-cost Housing 


By Ernest WEISSMANN 


Apsrract: The United Nations—long active in facilitating 
international co-operation in the housing field—-will carry out, 
from 1961 to 1965 , a world-wide program whose central theme 
is the mobilization of individual and group efforts for the im- 
provement of housing for lower-income groups. According to 
estimates for the world made around 1950, as many as 150 
million families in the industrially less-advanced areas required 
more adequate homes and better physical surroundings. In the 
industrially advanced countries, there was a housing deficit of 
roughly 30 million units. At the mid-point of this century, 
characterized by the greatest technological advances in man’s 
history, there was indeed no country without a housing prob- 
lem. While marked strides had been made in health, educa- 
tion, and nutrition, no comparable advance could be reported 
in housing. With very few exceptions the supply of housing 
for most families is in fact deteriorating, especially in the less- 
developed countries. -Practical experiences clearly indicate 
that self-help and mutual aid combined with economic co- 
operation could contribute towards alleviating the extreme 
shortage of housing for many income groups and the utter lack 
of adequate community facilities in most parts of the world. 


Ernest Weissmann, New York City, is Assistant Director of the Bureau of Social 
Afairs, United Nations, where he has been in charge of the United Nations housing, 
Previously, he was Director of the Industry 
and Materials Division, United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva 
(1948-1950). Mr. Weissmann also served as Special Consultant, representing Yugo- 
slavia, for the planning and design of the United Nations Permanent Headquarters, New 
York (April—-December 1947) and as a Director of the Industrial Rehabilitation Division, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminisiration, Washington, from 1944 to 
1947. 
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HE current explosive growth of 

cities is creating grave economic 
and social imbalances and physical 
decay. The expected growth of the 
world’s.population will necessarily cause 
a progressive concentration of people 
in cities, and industrialization will have 
to provide the means of livelihood for 
them. Provision of housing and essen- 
tial community services and facilities, in 
the right place and at the right time, 
will play a crucial role in this develop- 
ment. This problem is, however, diffi- 
cult to resolve because of the serious 
- gap between the cost of house construc- 
tion—economic rent—and the ability of 
low income families to pay for it— 
social rent. Three major approaches 
may help to bridge this gap. A.tempo- 
rary adjustment of housing standards 
to conform more closely with the eco- 
nomic potential of a country is one way. 
Another is the steady improvement of 
the building industry, leading to a sub- 
stantial reduction of the cost of hous- 
ing. A third promising means has been 
the mobilization of the future house- 
holders own contribution in labor 
through self-help and mutual aid or 
through appropriate co-operative and 
other nonprofit: arrangements for sav- 
ings, actual and potential. 


HOUSING AND GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 


Technological progress in the sphere 
of construction, transport, and utilities 
has been multiplying in recent decades, 
but it has not been applied at a sig- 
nificant rate in metropolitan areas. 
Grave economic and social imbalances 
are direct consequences of this gap, and 
its outward physical symptoms are bad 
housing and poor community services, 
choked-up -` city traffic with excessive 
travel time to work; and filth, squalor, 
and disease. 
delinquency, crime, and vice are among 
the more conspicuous aspects of the 
physical decay and disorganization of 
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urban economies. While these con- 
ditions affect an ever growing number 
of people already established in cities, 
they mostly- involve newcomers, many 
of whom belong to the lower income 
group. These newcomers usually be- 
come slum dwellers and squatters and 
therefore fail to be accepted by their 
new community and its institutions. 
Economic development programs 
have tended to intensify rural-urban 
migration when sufficient attention was 
not paid to corresponding agricultural 
development. In these cases, living con- 
ditions in the villages continued to de- 
teriorate, a growing “number of rural 
people drifted into towns, and large 
numbers of urban inhabitants as well 
as the rural people generally remained 
untouched by their country’s economic 
progress. In some instances, methods 
known as community development were 
combined with agricultural extension 
to increase the food production and 
thereby remedy this situation. In other 
instances cottage and small-scale indus- 
tries established simultaneously have 


‘been able to produce needed consumer 


goods which otherwise would not have 
been manufactured for many years. 
Thus, the resources of the people have 
been mobilized to contribute substan- 
tially to general development; and their 
more extensive participation has been 
effective in the setting of goals and in 
determining the direction and pace of 


development at the local level. 


The current trend in urbanization is 
uncertain, for in all parts of the world 
more people already live in cities and 
industrial centers than can be sup- 
ported by employment in industries. 
The levels of living of the migrant 
population are therefore shrinking, not 
only in terms of physical surroundings 
and social environment, but also from 
the point of view of family income. In- 
town and country, economic and social 
measures are therefore being tested 
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which are aimed at discouraging the 
transplantation of rural poverty into 
the urban environment, and attempts 
are being made to guide internal migra- 
tion so that it facilitates rather than 
impedes development. To achieve this, 
development plans on a regional scale 


_ are conceived to strengthen the eco- 


nomic base of existing cities and to 
create alternative centers of attraction 
for internal migration by decentralizing 
new industry.! 


Economic limitations 


In the context of such broad devel- 
opment policies, co-ordinated planning 
of housing and essential community 
services and facilities can play a crucial 
role. The problem is difficult to solve 
because there exists a serious gap be- 
tween the cost of acceptable housing 
accommodations—the “economic rent” 
—and the amount that families are able 
and willing to pay for them—the “so- 
cial rent.” Progressive concentration of 
people in the urban and industrial 
areas; the scarcity of resources avail- 
able for housing; rising cost of building; 


and a growing shortage of suitable - 


urban land are responsible for this 
negative trend. While the share of the 
family budget spent for housing varies 
considerably,? ' the fact is that lower 
income families in most countries find 
it more and more difficult to obtain 
adequate accommodation without jeop- 
ardizing other essential needs.’ 
“Housing” constitutes the physical 


1 United Nations Seminar on Regional Plan- 
ning (Tokyo, 1958), (United Nations, New 
York, 1958), Document No. ST/TAA/ 
SER.C/35. , 

2 Under 5 per cent in Eastern Europe and 
countries with general rent control; 10 per 
cent in some Asian countries; 15 to 20 per 
cent in Western European countries and 25 
per cent in the United States of America. 

3United Nations: Report of the Social 
Commission on its Twelfth Session (New 
York, 1959), Document No. E/3265 and 
E/CN.5/343. ` 


environment in which the society’s 


basic unit, the family, must develop; 
its improvement represents a concrete 
and visible expression of a rise in the 
general level of living. Housing, from 
the family’s perspective, however, is not 
“shelter” alone but comprises a num- 
ber of services, facilities, and utilities ` 
which link the individual and the family 
to the group and the community. 

Attempts by governments of the de- 
veloping countries to provide better 
housing and the means of livelihood for 
the millions of people added every year 
to the world’s population are often 
thwarted by the very limited resources 
available. These circumstances suggest 
the need for economy, and imagination 
to meet enormous requirements with 
small outlays. Action by central and 
local authorities in a significant num- 
ber of countries is therefore closely 
co-ordinated with their economic possi- 
bilities: resources to be made avail- 
able for housing are being assessed in 
the light of their potential contribution 
not solely to social betterment, but also 
to employment and labor productivity, 
to over-all economic growth, and to a 
more balanced economic and social de- 
velopment. At the same time, new re- 
sources which have not been fully 
utilized are being sought for housing 
programs. : 


Promising remedies 


Governments find it necessary to sub- 
sidize housing for a rapidly growing 
number of families, but in view of the 
considerable outlay of public funds in- 
volved they find it also necessary to 
take a second look at housing standards 
established. by law or custom. As a 
matter of principle, housing standards 


4 According to various estimates the cur- 
rent yearly addition amounts to some 50 
million persons. By 1975 it will reach the 
yearly figure of 77 million and at the end 
of the century 126 million. 
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must grow out of the social setting and ` 


the economic potential of a given area. 
They should normally aim at establish- 
ing guiding principles and required 
levels of performance with respect to 
health, safety, and convenience, rather 
than at fixing specific sizes, construc- 
tion methods, or materials to be used. 
A periodic review of such standards is 
necessary, however, so that they can be 
raised as soon as this becomes possible. 
When resources are scarce, emphasis 
should be laid on adequate utilities and 
community facilities and services—in- 
cluding transport between residence and 
place of work—rather than on provid- 
ing well-equipped houses in an other- 
wise poor environment. Such a tempo- 
rary adjustment in which permissible 
levels conform more closely with the 
current economic situation of a country 
is one way used to bridge the gap be- 
tween the economic and the social rent. 

Another avenue being explored by 
governments is the improvement of the 
productivity of the building ‘industry 
which may lead to a substantial reduc- 
tion of cost and enable more families to 
pay for their own housing. The devel- 
opment of a highly productive industry 
is important not only for housing and 
community improvement but also for 
investment programs in industry, agri- 
culture, transportation, and power in 
the developing countries. A review of 
economic development programs will 
show that the building industry alone 
absorbs a larger share of investment 
funds than any other field.’ 

Finally, a more general mobilization 
of the future householder’s own contri- 
bution in labor, cash, or potential sav- 
ings is a highly promising way’ of 
dealing at least in part with the housing 
problem.® In most countries the mere 

5For structures of different types includ- 
ing, for example, housing, harbors and dams, 
and hydroelectric schemes. 


8 Finland, Israel, the People’s Republic of 
China, Iceland, and Chile exemplify such poli- 


establishment of adequate savings and 
credit and loan facilities has created a 
sufficient incentive for mobilizing addi- 
tional financial resources for housing. 
In a number of countries with strong 
inflationary trends a new device has 
been utilized to increase the volume of 
private savings by means of an “index 
clause” which provides, in addition to 
the normal interest rate, an allowance 
for any rise in prices as reflected in the 
fluctuations of a specified index, such as 
cost of construction or of some basic 
building material.’ 


MOBILIZATION OF THE PEOPLE’S 
RESOURCES © 


To help alleviate this situation, the 
United Nations will sponsor, from 1961 
to 1965, a world-wide program of inter- 
national action, the central theme of 
which will be the mobilization of indi- 
vidual and group efforts for the im- 
provement of housing conditions. It is 
hoped .that a concerted effort of the 
people directly concerned and their gov- 


_ernments, with the use of science and 


technology, can perhaps break through 


- the apparently insurmountable prob- 


lems of planning, organization, financ- 
ing, execution, and management created 
by the current housing crisis. 

No government has sufficient re- 
sources to provide all the housing and 
community facilities needed, but the 
people concerned can contribute their 
own share. They can contribute labor 
and skills, their individual savings, and 
the materials they can produce from 
local sources. In this way, effective 
group effort and assistance from public 


cies. See International Survey of Programmes 
of Social Development (United Nations, Sales 
Publications No. 1959, IV, 2), Chap. IV, 
“Housing,” p. 38. 

TIn many countries the custom still exists 
of levying contributions in labor for various 
types of public and communal works in lieu 
of taxes, In some cases they are convertible 
into cash payments. 
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authority can be combined for practical 
action. It must however be stressed 
that housing programs involving co- 
operatives, self-help, and mutual aid 
will make a substantial contribution to 
national development only if methods 
are found which will diminish the now 
common reliance on exceptional people 
and exceptional circumstances. 

All societies have traditionally used 


-self-help and mutual aid for the build- 


ing of homes and community facilities. 
Organized versions of these methods are 
now being applied with equal enthusi- 
asm in villages and small towns 
throughout the world as part of com- 
munity development projects: in Scan- 


. dinavian cities under the “egnahem”— 


own home——-program; in schemes for 
squatters’ resettlement and slum clear- 
ance organized by many municipalities; 
in the new industrial communities of 
the Soviet Union under the leadership 
of labor unions; and in North America 
by enthusiasts of the do-it-yourself 
movement. The motivating force may 
vary, but the general principle is the 
same. The people concerned contribute 
their own labor to reduce the necessary 
capital outlay for the construction of 
their homes and the facilities needed ‘in 
their communities. Or alternatively, 
construction labor needed which may 


be in short supply is being mobilized in . 


this way.® 

In Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
self-help and mutual aid have often 
been a means for improving the physi- 
cal environment and health conditions 
in response to a growing social aware- 
ness and eagerness among the people 
to learn and to improve living condi- 
tions. A variety of techniques were 

8For a description of some of these 


schemes see Housing and Town and Country 
Planning: Bulletin No. 6, “Housing in the 


` Tropics” (United Nations, New York, Sales 


Publication No. 1952, IV, 2); and Interna- 
tional Survey of Programmes of Social De- 
velopment, op. cit, Chap. IX. 


used to bring the people from “darkness 
to light.” In Nigeria, Haiti, and India, 
pilot projects were designed to experi- 
ment with various approaches before 
they were applied more generally. The 
cultural missions in Mexico used as 
their main vehicle a suitable system 
of education. Village reconstruction 
projects in Egypt were using the funda- 
mental education method. The “labor 
week” in Jammu and Kashmir was de- 
signed to encourage in young people a 
sense of the dignity of labor and their 
capacity to work together. In addition 
the community centers in many African 
and Caribbean areas have demonstrated 
in a practical way what rural families 
can do for themselves. 


Rural programs 


In Ceylon, Indonesia, Jamaica, and 
the Philippines, self-help schemes have 
been developed in connection with 
broad rural resettlement programs, and 
in Puerto Rico self-help and mutual aid 
have been applied also in urban reset- 
tlement and slum clearance projects. 
These latter included the transfer of 
families from slums or squatters’ camps 
to new, well laid-out communities, with 
a grant of land supplied with basic 
utilities. In Greece a technique was 
developed whereby thousands of homes 
were built cheaply and quickly, de- 
spite the postwar shortage of building 
materials and skilled labor. The origi- 
nal “material-in-aid” plan in that coun- 
try gradually evolved into a program 
whereby entire villages were organized 
for the purpose of housebuilding and 
whole families participated in building 
their own homes. 

Millions of. people have been made 
homeless due to wartime and postwar 
economic, social, and political disloca- 
tions. - Self-help and mutual aid have 
made possible the resettlement of some 
of these people in new communities. 
The new satellite town at Faridabad in 
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India, for instance, proved that forty- 
thousand ordinary people could erect 
homes for themselves, largely with their 
own labor. In about two years a whole 
new town was built and the cash out- 
lay per house was at the same time 
drastically reduced. As many as five- 
hundred dwellings a month were pro- 
duced without using elaborate’ mecha- 
nized devices. Due to the steady influx 
of immigrants into Israel some one 
hundred thousand people were at one 
time sheltered in tent colonies, shacks, 
and abandoned army camps. As a 
solution to the restiveness of the people 
compelled to live under extremely bad 
conditions and to the waste of poten- 
tially productive labor, the work village 
or “maabarot” plan was developed. 
Under this scheme the immigrants 


worked in teams building their own per- - 


manent homes. In most cases they 
have also built the factory in which 
they have eventually been employed. 
A self-help program of great promise 
has been developed in Ghana. There, 
home ownership has such appeal for 
people that many of them invest their 
savings in concrete blocks in the hope 
of building a house for their families. 
The government therefore started in 
1956 a Roof Loan Scheme under which 
families who have built their houses up 
to the roof level are provided, on credit, 
with roofing materials and doors and 
windows, The program is adminis- 
tered through Village Housing Societies 
which select the applicants from their 
members on the basis of need and trust- 
worthiness and undertake responsibility 
for the collection of payments on loans. 
The loans are interest-free and repay- 
able in four years. The scheme has 
gained wide acceptance and the revolv- 


9A similar scheme was introduced earlier 
in Burma which involved light roofing for 
rural dwellings and other structures mainly 
built with bamboo and belonging to indi- 
vidual families or the community. 
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ing fund established by the government 
for its financing is now being increased. 
At the same time the scheme is also 
being gradually introduced into urban 
areas. 

The rehabilitation of areas stricken 
by disasters such as earthquakes, floods, 
or hurricanes has offered other oppor- 
tunities for effective co-operation. The 
National Reconstruction Board in Leb- 
anon which was established in 1956 fol- 
lowing an earthquake is a good exam- 
ple. Its operations were financed by a 
special tax on imported items, an enter- 
tainment tax and a postal tax. .Some 
300 villages affected by earthquake 
were rebuilt. Along with contractor- 
built houses, the Board also experi-. 
mented with self-help. Because of the 
lack of confidence in this method, ‘par- 
ticipants were initially offered wages for 
work on their own homes, but the 
Board was able to cut down the number 
of houses built in this way. Instead, 
families willing to rebuild their homes 
on the old sites were provided with 
materials purchased in bulk and dis- 
tributed at a greatly reduced cost to 
the consumer. To facilitate the opera- 
tion a system of “regional” depots was 
established together with smaller local 
stores for one or more villages depend- 
ing on their size. The Board provided 
supervision and skilled labor, and a 
team composed of an engineer, two 
supervisors, and two foremen was made 
responsible for the work in a group of 
villages. The success of the. scheme 
which involved repair of 13,000 homes 
in the first year and rebuilding of an 
additional 9,000 houses in a period of 
two years can be ascribed to a good 
preparation of the materials supply line 
and good planning of operations. 


Urban housing schemes 


Many experiments with self-help and 
mutual aid in a number of cities are 
beginning to yield basic information on 
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their applicability to urban conditions.*° 
The urban housing scheme known as 
“eonahem” is a particularly novel pro- 
gram conducted in Stockholm, Sweden, 
by a special municipal department. The 
city supplies the building components, 
provides technical advice, and negoti- 
ates contracts for skilled labor—such 
as plumbing. The neighborhood is 
planned as an urban residential unit 
with all needed facilities and services. 
House construction is financed by a 
single government loan at 3.5 per cent 
for forty years. This scheme has com- 
bined co-operative efforts at saving 
through industrial prefabrication of 
structural. and other elements of the 
house with self-help labor of the house- 
holder, his family, and their friends. 

In the city and region of Gorki in 
the Soviet Union another approach was 
taken. Participants were ‘paid full 
wages by the enterprise concerned, with 
the government subsidizing any differ- 
ence that there might be between wages 
in the factory and the wages earned by 
the householder as a temporary con- 
struction worker. Industrial communi- 
ties in the Gorki Region have pledged 


_ to build by the use of self-help some 


700,000 square meters of “net”? dwell- 
ing area between 1957 and 1960.” 
This amounts to 60 per cent of the 
state plan for that area. The impact 
of this initiative is evident from the 
fact that representatives from forty- 
two territories, regions, and cities of 
the Soviet Union and from many cen- 
tral organizations joined in a confer- 
ence to study the self-help experience 
of Gorki. These housing projects are 
financed through a fund formed in each 
enterprise by deductions of 1 to 6 per 

10 For information on housing co-operatives 
see Housing, Building and Planning, No. 10, 
“Housing through Non-Profit Organizations” 
(United Nations, New York, Sales Publica- 
tion ‘No. 1956, IV, 7). 


11 Not counting walls, halls, kitchens and 
bathrooms or closet or storage areas. 


cent of anticipated productivity and 
savings due to lower production costs. 
Higher deductions, from 20 to 50 per 
cent, are obtained from production in 
excess of that anticipated. Large enter- 
prises use the “assembly line method” 
in house building under the supervision 
of qualified technical personnel. Local 
building materials are used as far as 
possible, including industrial waste 
products. 

In a number of cities, from Morocco 
and Tunisia to the Belgian Congo, In- 
donesia and Poland, self-help and mu- 
tual aid have been applied with varied 
success; but projects combining the 
contribution of the people’s. own labor 
with the technical skills and equipment 
provided by public or private construc- 
tion enterprises, in other words self- 
help combined with contractor-built 
cores of houses, have proved to be most 
productive. In France and Sweden, 
savings in cash through contributed 
labor have been estimated at about 10 
per cent, and savings in the cost of 
building materials through bulk pur- 
chase acounted for another reduction of 
20 to 30 per cent. In less-developed > 
countries, where construction is gener- 
ally simpler and therefore relies more 
readily on unskilled labor, savings 
amounting to as much as 60 per cent 
have been reported in certain cases. 


THe CONTRIBUTION OF SELF-HELP 
AND MUTUAL Arp 


Undoubtedly programs such as those 
described above can make a significant 
contribution toward improving housing 
and community services for the lower 
income families, particularly if they are 
executed as part of a national housing 
policy and if they are supported by 
appropriate planning. But it must be 
recognized that such projects require 
large supplies of resources to be in- 
vested in land, materials, equipment, 
and in organization and technical ad- 
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vice. There is much practical experi- 
ence already available in many coun- 
tries on self-help and mutual aid in 
rural areas, This will enable the United 
Nations, its specialized agencies, and in- 
ternational professional organizations +” 
—in conjunction with agricultural ex- 
tension and community development— 
to undertake demonstration projects as 
guides for, national policies and pro- 
grams for the improvement of rural 
housing. The application of self-help 
and mutual aid in urban slums and 
squatters’ colonies, however, needs fur- 
ther study. Well-planned pilot proj- 
ects established within the framework 
of broader plans for slum clearance, 
urban renewal, and metropolitan and 
regional development may provide op- 
portunity for such exploration. 

While self-help, mutual aid, and co- 
operatives can clearly make a highly 
significant contribution to rural and 
urban housing, it must be recognized 
that they will be truly effective only if 
certain basic principles are observed: 


(1) Unskilled labor can be economi- 
cally used only for work that does not 
require specific skills; it is uneconomi- 
cal from the national viewpoint to 
acquire the necessary skills if they are 
to be used only once. 

(2) In order to utilize the latent po- 
tential of capital formation inherent in 
self-help, mutual aid, and co-operation, 
sufficient initial capital, technical per- 
sonnel, administrative ability, and or- 
ganizing skill must also be available. 

(3) Housing and community im- 
provement programs using self-help and 
mutual aid must as a matter of national 
policy always be made part of general 


12 Such as the International Federation for 
Housing and Planning, the East Asia Regional 
Organization for Housing and Planning, the 
Inter-American Planning Society, Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities and the 
International Union of Architects. 


housing programs, rural or urban; they 
must also be part of a general improve- 
ment of rural life or broad programs 
for urban development. 

(4) Self-help housing projects must 
not become the “poorer” sections of a 
comunity—its “ghetto”; provision of 
adequate facilities and services must be 
achieved through suitable community 
planning on a broad scale. 

(5) The householder’s labor should 
be combined with an economically justi- 
fiable application of machines to ensure 
an adequate measure of productivity 
making the effort worth while beyond 
the mere fact of employing the under- 
employed for the sake of having them 
occupied. 

(6) The use of unskilled labor 
through self-help and mutual aid has 
definite limitations. It therefore can- 
not be a substitute for a highly produc- 
tive building industry which ultimately 
must be enabled to deal with the in- 
creasing problem of urban development 
and reconstruction to accommodate the 
expected population growth, to elimi- 
nate substandard housing, and to do 
justice to the continuing rise in legiti- 
mate expectations of any people. 

Finally, there is a need to take full 
advantage of new technology in order 
to rejuvenate the existing cities, to pre- 
pare them to receive the growing mil- 
lions of new urban dwellers, and to cre- 
ate alternative foci of attraction by ju- 
dicious development of transport and 
location of industry. Faster transit 
and new modes of transportation, for 
example; abandonment, if necessary, of 
the dream of individual homes in their 
present form and ownership pattern; 
and creation of contemporary counter- 
parts in taller buildings and less ground 
coverage—all of which might return na- 
ture, beauty, efficiency, and sanity to 
our cities. In our times, it is the city 
that must progress, or the nations will 
perish. 
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A Mass Attack on a Basic Problem: A Child 
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Child Nutrition in Latin America with the co-operation of Spe- 
cialized Organizations of the United Nations, the Organization 
of American States, and the International Co-operation Admin- 
istration. Each sponsor appointed a team of experts, contrib- 
uted by universities and governmental agencies, to conduct the 
symposia. The Williams-Waterman Fund helped to provide 
travel grants for three participants from each South American 
country. Different professions—medicine, agriculture, social 
work, education, anthropology, and so on—were represented. 
The multidisciplinary approach—new to the Latin Americans 
—proved effective in dealing with a multifaceted problem which 
has top priority in Latin America because of its serious effects 
on the general population, particularly children, and because 
it is recognized as a deterrent to economic development and 
productivity. 
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HEN the VIII Pan American 

Child Congress met in Washing- 
ton in 1942—-in war time—the founder 
and director of the National Institute 
of Nutrition in Argentina, Dr. Pedro 
` Escudero, presented a paper in which 
he stated that “Latin America has been 
living a tragedy of hunger since the 
days of the Conquest.” 

Since the war, progress has been 
made in studying the problem, particu- 
larly in the Central American countries 
where an Institute of Nutrition was 
established in 1946 by the five Central 
American Republics with the help of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, under 
whose auspices it now functions. 

In 1950, when the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council held its 
first Extraordinary Session to establish 
the Technical Co-operation Program of 
the Organization of American States, it 


listed nutrition as one of the major - 


problems requiring attention. 

Not until 1958, however, was a mass 
attack launched on this basic problem 
through what might be termed commu- 
nity organization on an international 
scale. The purpose of this article is 
to describe what has been recognized as 
a unique experiment in the mobilization 
of international and national agencies 
and representatives of many different 
professions for a war on hunger. 


BACKGROUND 


It is particularly fitting that this 
project should have resulted from. the 
meeting, in Panama, July 22, 1956, of 
the Presidents of all the American Re- 
publics, since this meeting was part of 
a commemorative celebration of the 
First Pan American Conference called 
by Simon Bolivar in 1826. President 
` Eisenhower attended this meeting and 
proposed that each President designate 
a representative to form a committee 


which would have the task of strength- 
ening inter-American relations and im- 


proving the welfare of the American - 


peoples. Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, the 
President’s brother, was designated as 


his representative and chaired the Com- _ 


mittee of Presidential Representatives 
(CPR) which held several meetings in 
Washington and drew up a number of 
recommendations. 

In preparation for the first of these 
meetings, the Secretary-General of the 
Organization of American States, Dr. 
José.A. Mora, addressed a -message to 
each of the Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations asking them to report 
upon the major problems in their re- 
spective spheres of operations in order 
to provide the CPR with a comprehen- 
sive picture of conditions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The Inter-American System includes 
three organizations directly concerned 
with one or more phases of: the nutri- 
tion problem, namely, the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau (PASB), the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, and the Inter-American Chil- 
dren’s Institute. All three have special 
competence in one or more of the tech- 
nical aspects of the problem. All have 
co-operative relationships with the spe- 
clalized agencies of the United Nations. 
The PASB is the regional office of the 
World Health Organization. The Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences and the Children’s Institute have 
worked. co-operatively with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. Co-op- 
erating relationships exist also with 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). Other inter-American 
agencies, such as the Inter-American 
Indian Institute, have studied specific 
phases of the problem, such as food 
superstitions and taboos. However, the 
combined resources of these agencies 
had never been used for a comprehen- 


sive and co-ordinated attack on a prob- — 
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lem of mutual concern to all of them, 
such as the problem of nutrition. 


Malnutrition 


The report sent to the Secretary- 
General by the Inter-American Chil- 
dren’s Institute listed malnutrition as 
the problem with top priority in the 
field of child welfare. The report from 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


placed it second only to the world-wide . 


problem of malaria. “While a variety 
of nutritional problems . . . adversely 
affect the health of the population in 
some areas of Latin America,” said the 
PASB, “the greatest single problem is 
recognized to be malnutrition due to 
lack of suitable protein.” The report 
stated that consumption of animal and 
milk protein in Latin America is much 
less—25 grams per capita per day of 
animal protein and 65 grams per capita 
per day of total protein—-than in Can- 
ada and the United States—61 grams 
of animal and 90 of total protein. The 
PASB agreed with the Children’s Insti- 
tute that the problem affects the popu- 
lation as a whole. It asserted that its 
effect is particularly severe in childhood 
and is directly responsible for a portion 
of the high infant and early childhood 
mortality’ in many Latin-American 
countries, and is found in all Latin- 
American countries with the exception 
of. Argentina and Uruguay. In fact, 
the PASB report indicated, it has now 
been established that the condition de- 
scribed by Latin-American pediatricians 
as “Sindrome Pluricarencial de la In- 
fancia”—multiple deficiency - syndrome 


of childhood—is identical with Kwashi-- 


-orkor, the protein-deficiency disease 
found by the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) and the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization (FAQ) consult- 
ants to be so widespread in Africa. It 
has-come as a shock to many people 
in Europe and in America to learn that 
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malnutrition among children is so wide- 
spread in Latin America and as severe 
as that found in many famine areas of 
Africa and the Far East. 

The Committee of Presidential Rep- 
resentatives agreed that malnutrition in 
vast areas of Latin America affects eco- 
nomic development and is highly detri- 
mental to the general welfare of the 
population. In Recommendation Num- 
ber 17 the Committee urged the Organi- 
zation of American States (OAS) to 
bring about a co-ordinated approach 
to activities in this field through the 
appropriate organizations; to support 
the work of the international organiza- 
tions, concerned with it; and, through 
its expanded technical co-operation pro- 
gram, to help individual governments 
requesting assistance in matters per- 
taining to food and nutrition. 

It was while the problem was being 
dealt with at this high level that the 
Unitarian Service Committee, which 
had been actively promoting co-opera- 
tive projects in the fields of health and 
social welfare, decided to explore the 
possibility of carrying out a project in 
Latin America. Mr. Wilmer Froistad, 
a social worker—community organiza- 
tion specialist—came to Washington as 
the representative of the Committee to 
consult with a member of the staff of 
the International Service, Office of the 
Commissioner of Social Security, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who had had long association 
with the other American Republics. 
The consultations resulted in a decision 
to join forces with the Inter-American 
Children’s Institute in conducting a 
series of symposia on child nutrition in 
South America. It was agreed not to 
involve the Central American countries 
where the Institute of Nutrition of Cen- 
tral America and Panama (INCAP) is 
actively engaged in nutrition work. The 
choice was a logical one. Here was a 
problem with which the whole conti- 
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nent was concerned. Here was an 
inter-American organization—the Inter- 
American Children’s Institute—with 
contacts in every American country 
through which a project might be de- 
veloped. And here was a group in the 
United States—the Unitarian. Service 
' Committee—willing to help and to mo- 
bilize resources which were not avail- 
able to the Institute. 


PREPARATIONS 


In its report to the Secretary-General 
of the OAS, the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau recognized that international 


and national programs in the field of © 


nutrition need the co-operation of agen- 
cies in the field of agriculture as well as 
in the field of health. “At the inter- 
national level,” they said, “this means 
co-operation with the FAO and with 
UNICEF, as well as with the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences and the Inter-American Chil- 
dren’s Institute.” 

As for the latter agency, it has al- 
ways recognized the interdisciplinary 
approach to problems affecting child 
life, and its structure provides for re- 
search and advisory services in the 
fields of health, education, legislation, 
and the social services. * 

From the beginning, therefore, it was 
evident that the approach must be in- 
terdisciplinary and that other agencies 
would naturally be interested in co- 
operating. From the moment the proj- 
ect was presented to them, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences, the FAO, and the International 
Co-operation Administration (ICA) of- 
fered their co-operation in both plan- 
ning and execution. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Statistical Institute and the Inter- 
American Commission of Women also 
indicated their interest in participating, 
the former by sending its Vice-President 
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to one of the symposia and the latter 
by sending a special message and 
report. ' 

The regional office of FAO for the 
Western Hemisphere is located in San- 
tiago, Chile, and às the nutrition ad- 
viser, a Frenchman, Dr. Henri Teulon, 
had just been assigned and was “mak- 
ing contact” with his region, he offered 
to assist in the planning and to help 
the Inter-American Children’s Institute 
in the selection of three experts from 
each of the South American countries 
who would participate in the meetings 
on travel grants made available by the 
Institute. 


In correspondence between the Uni- . 


tarian Service Committee (USC) and 
Institute headquarters in Montevideo 


it was agreed that each of the sponsor- 
ing agencies would supply a team of ~~ 


experts representing different profes- 


sional fields to conduct the symposia. 


The Medical School of the University 


of Cali in Colombia offered its facilities . 


for the first of the two meetings 
planned, and the Bolivian Pediatric So- 
ciety agreed to be host to the second 
meeting in. La Paz with co-operation 
from the Bolivian Social Security In- 
stitute. 

Advance planning had to be carried 
on through conferences between USC 
representatives and staff of those agen- 
cies having offices in the United States 
or who providentially happened to visit 
New York or Washington during the 
preparatory period, and through corre- 
spondence with the Institute headquar- 
ters in Montevideo and the FAO Re- 
gional Office in Santiago, Chile. This 
triangular arrangement presented many 
difficulties, as did the short period actu- 
ally available for preparations. The 
meeting in Cali had to be held during 
the week of February 17, 1958, during 
a vacation period. All participants 
agreed- that more time for advance 
planning would have been desirable. . 
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Symposium members 


1 


The Director-General ae the Inter- © 


American Children’s Institute, Dr. Vic- 
tor Escardó y Anaya, appointed as 


_ Team Leader the head of the Institute’s 


Technical Department, Dr. Maria 
Luisa Saldin de Rodriguez, who is also 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics at the 
Medical School of the University of 
Montevideo. Each leader selected the 
members of his or her team. 

The Unitarian Service Committee ap- 
pointed as Team Leader Dr. Samuel Z. 
Levine, Professor of Pediatrics, from 
the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 


-© Center. Executive responsibility dur- 


ing the preparatory period was carried 
by Mr. Wilmer Froistad of the USC, 
who also served as a team member rep- 
resenting the field of social work. _ - 
The personal interest of Dr. Milton 
S. Eisenhower, President of the- Johns 
Hopkins University, enabled the USC 
to secure the participation of Dr.~Er- 


nest L. Stebbins, Director of the School - 
of Hygiene and Public Health of that- 


University. The University of Califor- 
nia contributed the services of Dr. Ruth 
L. Huenemann, Associate Professor of 


_ Public Health Nutrition, and a co-op- 


erative arrangement between the Social 
Security Administration and the Pan 
American Union enabled the writer to 
participate as a representative of the 


field of social welfare. 


A distinguished anthropologist, Dr. 
Isabel Kelly, was made available by the 
International Co-operation Administra- 
tiom 

Members of the team designated by 
the Institute included Dr. Arturo Baeza 
Goñi, Professor of Pediatrics of the 
University of Chile; Dr. Carlos Col- 
lazos Chiriboga, Director of the Na- 
tional Nutrition Institute of Peru; and 
Dr. Walter Santos, Executive Director 
of the Co-ordinating Council on Food 
Supply of Brazil.: The Inter-American 


Institute of Agricultural Sciences con- 
tributed the services of Dr. Jorge Ram- 
say, an Agricultural Extension agent, 
and Mrs. Ines de Ramsay, who is both 
an extension agent and a home econo- 
mist. The, representative of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau was Dr. 
Carlos Perez, Assistant Director of the 
Institute of Nutrition of Central Amer- 
ica and Panama. FAO made an in- 
valuable contribution in the person of 
Dr. Henri Teulon, and the Interna- 
tional Co-operation Administration con- 


- tributed the services of biochemists, 


health educators, home economists, and 
public health nurses from the missions 
in the various countries in which these 
symposia were held. 

As mentioned earlier, each country 
was invited to send three experts—rep- 
resenting different professional fields— 
to attend the symposia. Through the 
interest of Dr. Henry Sebrell, the Wil- 
liams-Waterman Fund made a financial 
contribution to the project which helped 


to defray international travel costs. for 


these participants whose maintenance 
while in Colombia or Bolivia was paid 
by the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Cali and the Bolivian Pediatric 
Society, respectively. A few govern- 
ments sent extra trainees at their own © 
expense. 


= DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYMPOSIA 


The first symposium opened in Cali, 
Colombia on February 17. Participat- 
ing countries were Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Venezuela,. represented by 
pediatricians, nutritionists, and social 
workers. 

It was symptomatic of some of the 
basic relationships then existing be- 
tween Latin America and the United 
States that the first meeting of the two 
teams to plan the opening session was 
held in an atmosphere of tension. As 
soon as it became evident that the group 
of experts from the “Colossus of the 
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North” was not going to “throw its 
weight around,” the tension disappeared. 
When the meeting in Cali adjourned 
Dr. Saldun de Rodriguez reported to 
the Institute in Montevideo that “she 
had never imagined that it would be 
possible to work in such an atmosphere 
of complete companionship.” 

Discussions covered nutritional needs 
of pregnant and lactating women; prob- 
lems of the weaning period; nutritional 
requirements during the preschool pe- 
riod; minimum requirements of the 
school-age child and the adolescent; the 
feeding of children in hospitals and 
child-caring institutions; problems in- 
volved in increasing the production of 
essential foods; improvement of com- 
munity food habits in the South Ameri- 
can countries; social welfare programs 
contributing to improvement of family 
nutrition; and the responsibility of de- 
partments of public health and of pub- 
lic school systems to improve nutrition. 

The interdisciplinary character of the 
meetings was a new experience for par- 
ticipants and proved successful in focus- 
ing on the need for more co-operation 
among professional groups as well as the 
national and international agencies con- 
cerned with this multifaceted problem. 

There were difficult moments, of 
course. Technical experts do not always 
agree about technical matters. National 
pride expresses itself in various ways. 
Some experts credited the distribution 
of dry skim milk by the United Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF), Co-operative 
for American Remittances to Everywhere 
(CARE), and other agencies through 
which surplus foods are made available 
to other countries under U. S. Public 
Law 480, with saving the lives of thou- 
sands of children. Others expressed the 
feeling that these children are receiving 
crumbs from the rich man’s table. Oc- 
casionally someone would say: “We can- 
not forever have two Americas, a rich 
America and a‘poor America.” 
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There was much discussion of com- 
munity development techniques through 
which people in local communities can 
help to improve and increase their own 
food supply. The need for more team 
work between different groups of experts 
was stressed over and over again. The 
Director of a national nutrition insti- 
tute pointed out that many people are 
confused because they get conflicting 
advice from experts in different fields. 
He told of mothers receiving one type 
of advice from the maternal and child 
health center, while her school-age chil- 
dren come home with different advice 
and the home economist comes in with 
instructions and demonstrations that 
differ from any of the others. One 
symposium was fascinated when a home 
economist told how women in a remote 
rural area had been taught to can corn 
in coca cola bottles only to have an 
anthropologist say that a study in that 
same area had shown that over the 
centuries people had been conserving 
food less laboriously in ways that re- 
tained a higher nutritional value. 

While pediatricians were discussing 
some of the causes of infants’ diarrhea, 
social workers suggested that one reason 
why infants developed it is the extreme 
poverty and lack of fuel in many homes. 
If the mothers boil the milk, or the 
water used to mix powdered milk, as 
they are instructed in the Mother and 
Child Health Center, they have no fuel 
left to cook for the rest of the family. 
Too often these families do not possess 
a single spoon. Older children coming 
home from school dip their hands into 
the powdered milk because they prefer 
to eat it rather than drink it. Home 
economists had called attention to the 
latter practice, indicating that it is all 
right for children to eat powdered milk 
since it is ‘one way of providing them 
with the protein and calcium they need. 
The anthropologists discussed food ta- 
boos and superstitions and everybody 
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agreed on the importance of education 
at all levels and through all professions. 

The need for economic development 
as a basis for more general social wel- 
fare was recognized but some of the 
experts pointed out that national plans 
for economic development often focus 
on production for export without con- 
sideration of certain basic human needs. 
Nutrition experts, for instance, felt that 
they should have a voice in national 
councils dealing with food production to 
provide for consideration of national 
nutrition needs. 

Attention was paid to emergency and 


‘short-range programs as well as to long- 


range planning for work in such fields as 
environmental sanitation.’ The lack of 
such sanitation is one cause of intestinal 
parasites, and the consequent anemia 
contributes to poor nutrition of people 
in many areas. 


Interest aroused 


Although only two symposia were 
planned for 1958, four were actually 
held. The interest engendered was so 
great that the governments of Argentina 
and Brazil spontaneously decided to 
organize national meetings to be at- 
tended by experts from every province 
and state in those two countries in order 
to take advantage of the participation 
of the two teams. This extension had 


_ not been foreseen and since the USC 


team included faculty members from 
some of our well-known universities 
whose presidents had generously given 
them leave in the middle of the aca- 
demic year, not all of them were able to 
remain through the two extra meetings. 

En route from- Colombia to Bolivia, 
stops were made in Peru and Chile 
where special programs were arranged 
by local authorities to enable the team 
members to report on the first sympo- 


sium. The impact of the symposia was 


thus greatly extended. 
The interest aroused was not confined 
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to professional circles. The Presidents 
of Bolivia and Brazil asked to meet the 
visiting teams and receive direct reports 
of the meetings in which various of- 
ficials of cabinet rank participated. 

Each symposium lasted a full week. 
One of the few complaints was the lack 
of time for field visits. But the discus- 
sions painted a vivid picture of the 
seriousness of the nutrition problem in 
the countries visited. Stories were told 
of parents who sell their children in 
order to have fewer mouths to feed, or 
who drug them to keep them from cry- 
ing of hunger. Reports from hospitals 
revealed that near-starvation of children 
is responsible for a host of other prob- 
lems, and school teachers emphasized 
the effect of undernourishment on the 
school attendance and student perform- 
ance. Social workers described heroic 
measures to improve the economic status 
of families. Nurses, health educators 
and home economists stressed the need 
for educational programs couched in 
terms that people of various cultural 
levels can readily accept. 

While it was agreed that the sym- 
posia would adopt no resolutions, they 
did arrive at certain findings or conclu- 
sions which, after review by the Insti- 
tute, have been widely circulated in both 
Spanish and English. A major conclu- 
sion was that the problem of nutrition, 
particularly child nutrition, is so great 
that it must be dramatized and that 
each American country must be urged 
to consider its solution a goal of honor. 


EVALUATION OF RESULTS 


A meeting was held at the head- 
quarters of the Institute in Montevideo 
to evaluate results. There was com- 
plete agreement with Dr. Levine’s state- 
ment that these symposia had intro- 
duced to Latin America a new method 
of dealing with a basic problem of con- 
cern to different professional groups. 
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Dr. Stebbins described the experiment 
as “unique in that a very considerable 
number of national and international 
agencies participated in discussion of 
one of the most important problems in 
Latin America.” He described the ex- 
perience to be most encouraging for the 
future possibilities of international co- 
operation, and stated that it was one of 
the most interesting and valuable inter- 
national co-operative ventures that he 
had had the privilege to participate in. 
The Latin-American experts repeatedly 
stressed the fact that the project had 
been carried out, and the discussions 
conducted, “on a plane of complete 
equality.” There was a consensus that 
_ no small part of the success of the proj- 
ect was due to the fact that the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee did not go to 
Latin America with a project of its own 
but offered its co-operation to an agency 
that had identified a serious problem 
but lacked means of dealing with it 
without assistance. There was enthusi- 
astic agreement that two more symposia 
should be held in 1959, These were 
successfully conducted in Quito, Ecua- 
dor, and Asuncion, Paraguay, in Feb- 
ruary and March of that year with some 
of the same team members. 

In each country visited, the symposia 
received an extraordinary amount of 
publicity through press, radio, and tele- 
vision. The Inter-American Children’s 
Institute has published comprehensive 
reports in its quarterly bulletin. Jour- 
nals of pediatric societies are still com- 
menting on the meetings and proposing 
new steps to deal with the problem. 

When the New York Times on Jan- 
uary 30, 1959, carried a report on Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s message to Congress 
urging a “Food for Peace” policy, par- 
ticipants in the symposia were impressed 
by the statement that there was a plan 
“to dramatize food as an instrument for 
building a durable peace.” 
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Several Latin-American countries have 
now applied to the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Nutrition for National 
Defense—established early in 1955 by 
the United States Departments of De- 
fense; State; Agriculture; and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, plus the Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration 
and, later, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion—for co-operation and technical as- 
sistance in conducting national nutrition 
surveys. Dr. Arnold Schaefer, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Committee, has 
suggested that these requests may not 
be completely unrelated to the symposia 
since the requesting authorities in the - 
countries concerned include many per- 
sons who participated directly in the 
meetings. 

It is noteworthy that these symposia 
gave members of a newly emerging pro- 
fession in Latin America—the profession 
of social work—their first opportunity 
to participate. on a plane of equality . 
with representatives of other professions 
in meetings of this international char- 
acter. 

New light was thrown on some of the 
social aspects of economic development. 
Many of the Latin-American partic- 
ipants declared that “this multi-discipli- 
nary approach has opened a new world 
for us,” and agreed with Dr. Stebbins 
“that it set a pattern that might be fol- 
lowed, with certain modifications, for 
future international programs on vari- 
ous subjects.” 

In the broader area of inter-American 
relationships there is no question but. 
that these symposia contributed greatly 
to intercountry co-operation and also 
to mutual respect and understanding. 
As mentioned above, the first meeting 
opened in an atmosphere of tension. 
In a final meeting one of the Latin- 
American participants enthusiastically 
described these symposia as a “miracle: 
of love.” 


Developing Professional Leadership for Social Programs 


By Ernest F. WITTE 


ABSTRACT: The insistent demand in less-advanced areas of 
the world for improved living standards is dependent upon 
effecting social changes in the habits and living patterns of the 
people in these areas. Such changes can only be brought about. 

‘in an orderly way through the development of competent, in- 
formed, indigenous leaders. Among the personnel so urgently 
needed to initiate and carry on programs of social change are 
social workers to function at all levels of activity within these 
countries. As this need has become recognized, a growing 
world-wide effort to provide such leadership, carried on by 
many international and national, governmental and voluntary 

` agencies, has emerged. These organizations have developed a 
great variety of methods to help less-developed countries acquire 
a nucleus of trained social workers to initiate and carry forward 
social welfare programs which will ultimately result in better, 

- more secure, and more satisfying lives for the majority of their 
people. The need for social work personnel is great, and the 
time available for preparing them is limited. There is much to 
be learned from past and current experience on how to do this 
job most effectively. 


Ernest F. Witte, Ph.D., New York City, has been Executive Director of the Council on 
Social Work Education since 1953. Among other positions in the field of social work, 
he has served as Chief of the Division of Technical Training, Bureau of Public Assistance 
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at the University of Nebraska where he organized the school and later at the University 
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HE progress of much of the world 

toward better living standards, 
greater self-sufficiency, and a more re- 
warding life is greatly handicapped by 
a shortage of technically qualified per- 
sonnel to provide the needed profes- 
sional leadership, especially in the less- 
developed nations of the world. Tke 
‘Ugly American) helped to dramatize 
for the United States the importance of 
the change agent sent abroad to help 
bring about’ social and other changes. 
One of the principal ingredients of suc- 
cess in achieving social change is train- 
ing of indigenous personnel to carry on 
the program. 

The social change involved in every 
kind of development program calls for 
social welfare personnel. Change in any 
lasting sense depends upon the persons 
who constitute the society and the de- 
gree to which their resistance to change 
has been overcome by their acceptance 
of the need for it. It depends as well 
on the provisions made to ameliorate 
the ill effects for some persons and 
groups which are bound to accompany 
any fundamental social change. In these 
aspects of development programs the 
major contribution of social workers 
may be expected, since their professional 
focus is on the effective social function- 
ing of people. 


WORLD NEED ror TRAINED 
WELFARE PERSONNEL 


As Louis Miniclier has pointed out in 
an International Co-operation Adminis- 
tration circular on this subject: 


A United Nations survey shows that be- 
tween 1945 and 1955, forty-five countries 
adopted new constitutions or constitutional 
amendments, creating basic responsibilities 
for governments in the matter of social 
welfare. One result has been the creation, 
even in the less-developed countries, of 


1 Eugene Burdick and William J. Lederer, 
The Ugly American (New York: Norton, 
1958). ; 
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ministries or other public agencies charged 
with the planning and administration of 
social welfare programs. - l 
Since programs are not self-administer- 
ing, schools of social work have sprung up 
all over the globe to train staff needed for 
these new agencies. The philosophy and 
ideology permeating such training are of 
vital importance since social workers come 
in direct contact with a greater cross- 


section of the population than almost any 


other type of professional worker. 

The training of social workers is consid- 
ered today as an integral part of a country’s 
effort to promote political stability, increase 


` economic productivity, and provide for the 


national defense. It is no longer solely 
intended to improve the professional know- 
how of persons working in traditional hu- 
manitarian fields. Social workers are found 
today not only in ministries of health and 
welfare but in ministries of agriculture, jus- 
tice, education, national defense, and many 
other public agencies. They are employed 
as counselors in factories and on farms; in 
schools and in courts; in prisons and re- 
formatories; in hospitals, health centers 
and dispensaries; in housing agencies and 
a variety of other institutions.? 


A further clarifying comment on the 
nature of the problem is set forth in a 
United Nations report: 


The experts have repeatedly stressed that 
‘the effective development of a country re- 
quires a balanced approach from both the 
economic and social aspects’. . . and, ac- 
cordingly, that ‘the planning of any devel- 
opment policy should give due consideration 
td the human resources on which such de- 
velopment depends and in whose interest it 
should operate’. .. . Policies dealing with 
the social aspects of over-all development 
should be designed to both ‘prevent individ- 
ual maladjustment and social disruption’ 
which might result from economic change, 


2ICA Manual Order 3100, [CATO circular 
A-353, May 28, 1958, entitled Training for 
Social Welfare Personnel. For a list of the 
schools referred to by Mr. Miniclier see Inter- 
national Association of Schools of Social Work, 
Directory of Members and Constitution (New 
York, January 1957). 
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and ‘ensure that economic development 


-contributes to the welfare of the popula- 


tion’. .. .3 


With wide attention increasingly fo- 


„cused upon the need to improve living 


conditions in the less well-developed 
areas of the world, a remarkable world 
effort to train-needed social work per- 
sonnel has been initiated. Many of 
these efforts, under many different aus- 
pices, have been improvised and hasty; 
in others more careful and longer time 
plans have been devised. It is generally 
agreed that professional education in a 
school of social work provides the best 
preparation for many of the functions 
in developing social programs. This 
article will not describe in detail the 
characteristics of social work education, 
as the subject has been covered in a 
series of studies published by the United 
Nations.* Instead, an attempt will be 


3 United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Social Commission Twelfth Session, Scope 
and Development of National Social Service 
Programmes, Report by the Secretary-General 
30 March 1959, p. 7. A recent comment by 
Dr. Branko Kesic, Professor of Hygiene and 
Social Medicine, School of Public Health in 
Zagreb, as quoted in The, New York Times, 
October 18, 1959, bears on this aspect of de- 
velopment. He pointed out that industrializa- 
tion had certain side effects that he had noted 
in Yugoslavia and which the nation had an 
obligation to deal with. He said these in- 
cluded: alcoholism, mental disorders, deficient 
nutrition, and juvenile delinquency. For a 
thoughtful, concise and cogent report on the 
contributions of social service to programs of 
economic and social development, attention is 
callzd to: United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council, The Development of National 
Service. Programmes, Report by a Group of 
Experts appointed by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, New York, March 9, 
1959, especially Chapter II and Summary of 


- Conclusions. 


4 United Nations, Department of Social Af- 
fairs, Training for Social Work, An Interna- 
tional Survey (1950); Bureau of Social Affairs, 
Training for Social Work, Second International 
Survey (1955); Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, Training for Social Work, Third 
International Survey (1958). 


. cember 1955), p. 22. 


made to describe efforts and methods 
less well-known and designed to increase 
the supply of professional and technical 
leadership at all levels to deal with the 
growing complex of problems involved. 
The examples cited were selected pri- 
marily because they illustrate significant 
principles or aspects of a complex and 
difficult task. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE NEED 


Unfortunately, there has been no 
study or careful estimate of the over-all 
personnel needed to provide perspective 
on the scope of the problem. There are 
estimates in some countries and for some 
programs which, if compiled, might be 
helpful. In India, for example, the first 
five-year plan required the training of 
some 84,000 persons in all categories of 
positions for its community development 
program,’ including: project executive 
officers, block development officers, vil- 
lage-level workers, social education or- 
ganizers, doctors, nurses, veterinary per- 
sonnel, stockmen, teachers, agricultural 
graduates, co-operative inspectors, com- 
pounders, sanitary inspectors, lady 
health visitors, midwives, overseers, arts 
and crafts supervisors, mechanics, en- 
gineers, and others. In the second 
five-year plan the number of trained 
personnel needed for the community 
development program in India was re- 
ported as likely to exceed 350,000 per- 
sons. Community development, it should 
be noted, is only one program of many 
in India’s efforts to improve the eco- 
nomic and social well-being of her 
people. 

A recent report on the- Colombo Plan 
indicates that some “10,000 Asians have 
been trained [as part of the Plan] in 
everything from farming to medicine to 


5 Gibson, Masters, Witte, Report on Com- 
munity Development Programs in India, Iran, 
Egypt and Gold Coast (Washington, D. C.: 
International Co-operation Administration, De- 
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enginéering and social work. . . . The 
United States has trained another 6,000 
Asians under its own separate pro- 
grams.” ê . 

These examples help to convey the 
size and complexity of the problem in- 
volved. Further evidence is abundantly 
available from the documents of the 
United Nations, many of them based 
upon official reports of member nations. 
One such recent report notes that 


.« Lhe implementation of comprehensive 
plans requires appropriate administrative 
organization and qualified personnel. The 
training requirements implicit in designing 
programmes to prevent or resolve social 
problems arising in connexion with the eco- 
nomic development of less developed coun- 
tries are urgent. Problems relating to the 
training of social welfare personnel are 
therefore given continuing priority in the 
programme of the United Nations.’ 


The degree of success achieved in deal- 
ing with the shortage will determine in 
large part the progress that can be made 
in effecting social change in the coun- 
tries concerned. 


METHODS EMPLOYED TO TRAIN 
PERSONNEL 


Methods utilized and agencies en- 
gaged in efforts to increase and raise the 
standard of professional and technical 


8 New York World-Telegram and Sun, Oc- 
tober 28, 1959; p. 2. 

1 United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, Appraisal of the Future Scope and 
Trend of the United Nations Programme in 
the Social Field for the Period 1959-1964, Re- 
port by the Secretary-General 29 April 1959, 
p. 28. For other representative reports calling 
attention to this shortage see: United Nations 


Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 


Report on a Co-ordinated Policy regarding 
Family Levels of Living (New York, 1957), 
pp. 49-51. United Nations Department of 


Economic and-Social Affairs, Assistance to the. 


Needy in Less-Developed Areas (New York, 
1956), pp. 146-147. “United Nations Pro- 
gramme for Family and Child Welfare,” In- 
ternational Social Service Review, No. 1 
(January 1956), pp. 1-17. 
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leadership in the welfare field are too 
numerous to review here.’ Some of the 
methods, such as exchange programs, 
provision of technical aid, and the estab- 
lishment of special educational insti- 
tions? are better known than are 
institutes, conferences, seminars, demon- 
strations, short-time advisory services, 
planned observation tours, and educa- 
tional materials and supplies.*° Some 
of these devices may serve a single 
country, but frequently are made to 
serve more than one by being organ- 
ized on a regional basis. Methods 
employed will vary with the general 
objectives, and whether these are de- 
signed to show immediate or more long- 
range results? Unfortunately, polit- 
ical, social, and economic expediency 
introduces pressures on these programs, 
both in the countries providing the aid 
and in those receiving it, and irrespec- 
tive of auspices. Training programs ill 
conceived through a need to show quick 
results may be disastrous to their ob- 
jectives and economically wasteful by 


®The most comprehensive listing of such 
organizations may be found in The Yearbook 
of International Organizations (7th ed.; Brus- 


. gels: Union of International Associations, 


1958). 

9 For an excellent example of help extended 
a less-developed nation to establish and 
strengthen key educational institutions see: 
George F. Gant, The Ford Foundation Pro- 
gram in Pakistan, reprint by The Ford Foun- 
dation from The Annals, Vol. 323 (May 1959). 

10 For a good discussion of the use of these 
methods see: United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs, International Advisory Social 
Welfare Services (New York, 1949). 

11 For an interesting summary of various 
training programs and the personnel for which ° 
training was provided in community develop- 
ment in specified countries see: Jean .Ogden, 
Conference Summary Community Develop- 
ment Africa, March 17-20, 1958, Tripoli, Libya 
(Washington, D. C.: International Co-opera- 
tion Administration), Chap. V, “Training for 
Community Development.” Particular atten- 
tion is called to the training for voluntary 
village leadership in Ghana which is included 
in this report. l 


«ay 
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duplicating ‘institutions already in exist- 
ence instead of modifying them to serve 
the new needs,” 


SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION FOR KOREA 


An example of fundamental, long- 
range effort to develop technical leader- 
ship and knowledge is the assistance 
given to Korea by the American-Korean 
Foundation and the Unitarian Service 
Committee, with additional financial 
help from the United States Department 
of State. It illustrates the time in- 
volved, the complications frequently en- 


' countered, and the need to co-ordinate 


the efforts of a number of organizations. 

Following the devastating events in 
Korea, the task of reconstruction was 
initiated by the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, whose program 
was started in late 1952.7 The need 
for social as well as economic recon- 
struction was acute, and it was clear 
that Korean personnel must be equipped 
to give the continuing leadership re- 
quired. In 1954 the American-Korean 


. Foundation and the Unitarian Service 


Committee sent a social work educator 
from the United States to Seoul to assess 
the need with Korean educators and to 
recommend the best way to assure a 
supply of social welfare personnel. 

As his proposals were modified and 
carried out, three Koreans were brought 
to the United States by the American- 
Korean Foundation and the Unitarian 
Service Committee, and enrolled in a 
graduate school of social work for the 
basic two-year course. Funds were 
made available to the Seoul National 
University by the Unitarian Service 
Committee to help establish a Depart- 
ment of Social Work, but when the 
three Koreans returned to Seoul for that 


12 For a brief summary of its program and 
accomplishments see: United Nations, Annual 
Report of the Secretary-General on the Work 
of the Organization 16 June 1957-15 June 
1958, pp. 27-28. 


purpose upon completion of their stud- 
ies, they learned that the University 
lacked the additional funds required 
and the needed legislative authorization 
to establish the Department. 

Further consultation by representa- 
tives of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee with the Ministry of Education and 
the University led to a plan to develop 
a program for social work education 
within the Department of Sociology. 
The number of undergraduates to be 
admitted was limited to ten students in 
any one year. This plan was also 
voided by the failure of the applicants 
for undergraduate study to meet the 
standards for admission to the Univer- 
sity. Again consultation was provided 
by the Unitarian Service Committee and 
arrangements were made for it to under- 
write the cost of a beginning graduate 
program of social work education, utiliz- 
ing the part-time services of the three 
Koreans who had completed their pro- 
fessional education in the United States. 

By March 1959 the program had be- 
come well established. Necessary legis- 
lation had been passed providing for 
an independent Department of Social 
Work, with earmarked funds to become 
available in 1960. The funds provided 
by the Unitarian Service Committee 
to help keep the program going until 
1960 had been more than matched by - 
the University from its meager budget. 
The representative of the Committee re- 
ports that the sacrifices made by the 
University officials left no doubt that 
they were really supporting the pro- 
gram and that previous opposition from 
some quarters had disappeared. The 
question of the availability of suitable 
students seemed answered when some 
117 applications were received for the 
ten students to be admitted. The ap- 
plicants had good academic rating, and 
the first class selected showed real 
promise. There have already been sub- 
stantial indications that employment 
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opportunities will be available to these 
graduates when they complete their 
education, so that they can make their 
contribution readily in bringing about 
social change and progress.*® 

This Korean example illustrates a 
number of problems which appear to 
be fairly common in the effort to de- 
velop qualified personnel. Among these 
are the chronic lack of adequate re- 
sources and the need to find alternative 
_ways of moving forward, that is, of 
being prepared to start with less than 
the situation seems to demand; the dif- 
ficulty of breaking- traditions in order 
to introduce the new; the slow pace in 
developing the resources required to get 
the program started; the persistence re- 
quired if the obstacles facing change are 
to be overcome; the help which the out- 
side change agent contributes—which 
may be required over long periods—in 
moving the program ahead. 


PRINCIPLES OF CO-OPERATION 


There is growing recognition of the 
need for a balanced social and economic 
program of development in less-devel- 
oped countries supported by appropri- 
ate education of all. the people con- 
cerned. ` Technical consultants can make 
substantial contributions toward achiev- 
ing such a balanced development or 
- impede it according to their under- 
standing and action.** _ 

In this connection one of the 
most interesting attempts to develop 
leadership personnel is the work of the 
Near East Foundation in the training 
of women for work in the villages of 
Iran. This undertaking is extremely 
important because of its potential, long- 
range, social significance and because it 

18 [Unitarian Service Committee, “Report on 
Program in Korea,” October 24, 1959 (mimeo- 
graphed). l 'i 

14 For further discussion of this subject see: 
Council on Social Work Eduration, Interpro- 


fessional Training Goals for Technical Assist- 
ance Personnel Abroad (New York, 1959). 
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illustrates the broad personnel base on 
which social progress must ultimately 
rest. It was recognized that unless and 
until some change could be effected in 
the traditional status of the village 
women, little real progress could be 
made to improve the health or living 
standards of village families, 

It was not until 1951 that a home 
economist from the United States was 
placed on the Foundation staff in Iran. 
She initiated, after much exploration, a 
pilot demonstration project for women 
in a geographic area where the Founda- 
tion had been working since 1946. Her 
first efforts were directed toward win- 
ning the confidence of village men, in 
order that they might permit the women 
to participate in any of the planned 
activities. Considerable time and effort 
went into the task of recruiting young 
Iranian women who were willing to 
learn and to teach literacy, sewing, and, — 
as opportunity offered, something on 
child care to the village women. 

Three years after the demonstration 
started there had been developed an 
adult out-of-school program for women 
which included literacy, the raising of 
dooryard gardens, raising and cooking 
vegetables, drying food for future use, 
sewing, health education, and the care 
of children. | g 

In 1953 officials of the Near East 
Foundation had discussed with their 
Iranian consultant when he thought it 
would be possible to establish a demon- 
stration boarding school for Iranian 
girls, as had previously been done for 
boys. It was agreed that circumstances 
appeared to favor such a development 
at the time. 


School for girls 
. Accordingly, a boarding school to 


‘train girls to carry on these and other _ 


services was established by the Founda- 
tion in 1954, called Galeh Nou. The 
first such school in Iran, it eventually 
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provided special training programs for 
teachers, for village-level community- 
development workers, and for home 
economists. Planning for the school and 
its operation was carried on in close 
co-operation with the Ministries of 
Education, Interior, and Agriculture. 
In 1958 the Near East Foundation 
turned over operation of the school to 
the Ministry of Education, maintaining 
only an advisory relationship to it. The 
Ministry has more recently asked the 
Foundation to establish a number of 
additional schools with funds provided 
by the Ministry. This arrangement 
has several distinct advantages includ- 
ing: (a) greater flexibility as to admis- 
sion standards, employment qualifica- 
tions of teachers, curriculum require- 
ments, and so on; (b) avoidance by 
the Ministry of direct political. respon- 
sibility, should the undertaking not 
succeed, but permitting credit to be 
taken if it does; and (c) removing the 


operation during its formative period 


from pressures for conformity with the 
past. 

The Iranian woman selected to head 
the Galeh Nou School was subsequently 
made the national director of the home 
economics extension service of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 


Village-level activity 


From the beginning, the Near East 
Foundation has insisted on keeping this 
training program close to the culture of 
the village. Girls selected for training 
have not been required to have more 
than a sixth-grade education, 
though there has been pressure to raise 
this requirement to the ninth grade. 
There are few village girls having a 
ninth-grade education; those who do 
are not so apt to want to work in the 
village; and finally, the Foundation be- 
lieves that the training program it has 
developed is not beyond the ability of 
the sixth-grade graduate at this stage 


even 
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of development. Only one girl in five 
is enrolled in a village school, in part 
because many parents do not want girls 
to study with male teachers after they 
have completed the second grade. The 
Foundation has resisted the temptation 
and pressures to establish more elabo- 
rate and fancier buildings and equip- 
ment at the school because this might 
widen the gulf between the girls trained 
as change agents and the villagers. 
In the same way it has continued to 
insist on a fairly generic and funda- 
mental curriculum for all trainees, of 
fairly short duration—twelve months 
for teachers, nine months for commu- 
nity development workers, and six 
months for home economists—with pro- 
vision for refresher courses from time 
to time and for competent supervision 
of their work in the field. 


Operative principles 


Although they may seem obvious, 
certain aspects of this training effort 
merit special mention: the close part- 
nership which the outside agent— 
the Near East Foundation—established 
with government officials responsible for 
the work at all stages and levels of 
activity; the care exercised in the selec- 
tion of Iranian personnel and their on- 
the-job supervision for the assumption 
of responsibility and continuing leader- 


‘ship; the early involvement and steady 


increase in the financial participation of 
the host government; the willingness 
of the outside agent to relinquish con- 
trol to the indigenous authority when 
this seemed appropriate; the continued 


‘participation in the substantial develop- 


mental period after relinquishment of 
control, through the retention of an 
advisory function. ‘These factors seem 


so basic in any enterprise of this nature 
"as to be considered “principles.” 


One of three pioneers in Iranian 


‘women’s work, Mrs. Ezzat Agheoli, na- 


tional director of the home economics 
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extension service in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, is quoted in a Near East 
Foundation field agent’s repert (July 
1959) as having learned from her work 
on this project these three things: 


(1) Do not start programs too high or 
too big, start where the people are. 

(2) You must live in a village and be 
considered one of them to be an 
effective worker for village people. 

(3) Start a program with available per- 
. sonnel and give them job training if 
qualified personnel is not available. 


It is impossible in so brief a report 
to convey any idea of the problems 
confronted in initiating and carrying 
forward a project of this type. Great 
patience, a sense of objectivity, and 
dedication are all important in the per- 
sonnel responsible if the frustrations, 
the delays, and the slow progress are 
not to overwhelm the effort to develop 
the indigenous leadership which any 
fundamental social change requires. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


The direct use of technical assistance 
to strengthen welfare manpower re- 
sources of a country through in-service 
training is illustrated by a United 
Nations undertaking in Pakistan. It 


15 See also: Morris E. Opler, Social Aspects 
of Technical Assistance in Operation (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1954). This report of a conference 
jointly sponsored by the United Nations and 
UNESCO presents the various phases of the 
technical assistance program. ‘The report (p. 
38) notes: “Of the many criteria for selecting 
technical assistance projects, the educational 
possibilities seemed to the conferees to be one 
of the most important... © United Nations 
Technical Assistance Programme, Social Wel- 
fare Project Prepared for the Government of 
Pakistan by Elmina R. Lucke, 1955. United 
Nations Technical Assistance Programme, So- 
cial Work Education in Pakistan Prepared for 
the government of Pakistan by Arthur S. Liv- 
ingston 17 July 1958. American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, The 
Role of Voluntary Agencies in Technical As- 
sistance (New York, May 1953}. This volume 


illustrates also utilization of the cul- 


tural heritage of a country -to buttress 


the effort to train the personnel and 
create the instruments needed for social 
change. 

Despite generally favorable circum- 
stances, obstacles were encountered, 
many of them common in ventures of 
this nature. An exceedingly serious one 
in this project had to do with its tim- 


ing, which required the social welfare 


team to establish a training program 
before it had made even a beginning 
inventory of the knowledge and under- 
standing that would be required for 
social work practice in Pakistan.?® 
While this is disturbing and perhaps 
more costly to the country than a more 
orderly procedure, few countries offer 
ideal circumstances. Progress, if there 
is to be any, may be made by getting 
a start of some kind, even though much 
of what is done may later have to be 
modified. The opportunities for learn- 


` ing from mistakes are likely to be more 


valuable, particularly in less-developed 
countries, than withholding action 
pending a more nearly ideal set of cir- 
cumstances. This is not to say, of 
course, that as much careful advanced 
planning ought not to be done as the 
complex factors to be dealt with will 
permit. i 

Many details of planning the techni- 
cal assistance program may be factors 


of importance in the final outcome’ 


achieved. Some of these are brought 
out in another United Nations technical 
project providing help to the govern- 
ment -of Thailand, indicating that it 
would have been more effective had one 
advisor been provided for a longer: pe- 
riod, instead of the two who were re- 
quested for a period of less than a year. 


discusses the role of voluntary agencies in pro- 
viding technical assistance. 
16 Based upon information provided by in- 


dividuals participating in the program and the ~ 


United Nations Secretariat. 
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‘The timing was poor in that the ad- 


visors arrived when the second term of 
the school year was under way and 
had to leave as the first term of the 
succeeding academic year was ending. 
Most unfortunate of all was the fact 
that the Administrative Officer of the 
Social Work Training Institute was out 
of the country during most of the pe- 
riod the advisors were there. During 
most of the period no interpreter was 
available to the advisors.27 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


A major handicap to the development 
of welfare personnel, particularly in the 
less well-developed countries, is the lack 
of indigenous teaching materials. Heavy 
reliance is placed on the literature of 
the country with which the outside con- 
sultant is most familiar, and personnel 
in the countries being helped generally 
have to fall back upon its use, even 
though it may not be in their language. 
In the early stages, the shortage of 
indigenous teaching materials seems al- 
most inevitable, but it need not and 
should not remain so for any extended 
period. Every encouragement, includ- 
ing funds if needed, should be given 
to the development of teaching mate- 
rials based upon work in the country 
itself. Furthermore, efforts should be 
made to help the country reproduce the 


` more fundamental reference works of 


the profession in the language most 
familiar to the personnel of the host 
country. 

Recent activities in Europe under the 
auspices of the International Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work lave 
demonstrated the value of regional co- 
operation in the production of teaching 
materials. Initially, the project was 
directed toward selection from partici- 
pating countries of a limited number of 
case records for use in regional semi- 
nars. Their usefulness led to organiza- 

17 Ibid. 
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tion of a pool of European teaching 
records, and various national commit- 
tees have been organized to increase the 
supply and quality of such indigenous 
teaching records. 

The Unitarian Service Committee is 
currently assisting the two schools of 
social work in Athens, Greece, by fi- 
nancing the translation into Greek of 
basic concepts of social work as dis- 
cussed in a recent seminar given in 
Greece. This will be the first profes- 
sional social work literature to come out 
of a Greek experience. Also in process 
is the trial translation into Greek of two 
books, The Art of Interviewing by An-. 
nette Garrett and Social Group Work 
Principles and Practice by Wilson and 
Ryland.’ 


SocIAaAL WORK EDUCATIONAL HELP 
FOR INDIA 


Methods to develop personnel are 
often determined by the particular cir- 
cumstances of a given area, as illus- 
trated by the variations in programs to 
help India and Korea develop indige- 
nous educational resources for training 
social workers. Korea had no educa- 
tional institutions offering training in 
social work, whereas India had a num- 
ber of well-developed schools of social 
work already functioning. Following 
an assessment of their needs made with 
them over an extended period of time 
by the social work attaché of the 
United States Embassy,*® the Technical 
Co-operation Mission in India, in co- 

18 Unitarian Service Committee, “Proposal 
for the Continuation of Program of Assistance 
in Social Welfare in Greece 1959 and 1960,” 
September 1958 (mimeographed). Attention 
is called to a recent publication prepared by 
the Committee on International Education of _ 
the Council on Social Work Education as an 
aid to other countries, entitled Selected Bibli- 
ography of North American Social Welfare 
Literature (New York, October 1958). 

19 She later ‘became a member of the staff 


of the United . States Technical Co-operation 
Mission to India. 
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operation with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the schools concerned, enlisted 
the Council on Social Work Education 
to provide the consultation requested 
by the Indian schools. 

The Council selected educational 
consultants from United States and 
Canadian sources who: (a) had special 
knowledge of the educational area re- 
quired by the Indian schools to which 
they were going; (b) were especially 
aware that the consultant’s contribution 
needed to be adapted by the Indian 
school to the economic, cultural, and 
social circumstances, needs, and objec- 
tives of Indian education; and (c) were 
secure enough in their knowledge of 
social work education to be objectively 
flexible and to realize the two-way 
learning relationship essential to the 
success of their assignment. 

Experience has demonstrated that, 
where help is extended in the form of 
consultation, two-years time of a given 
consultant appears to be the minimum 


required, at least in the initial period, 


if any substantial and lasting contribu- 
tion is to be made. The consultant 
must become sufficiently acquainted 
with indigenous conditions to develop 
the required confidence of his counter- 
parts, to help institute changes, and to 
be available for assistance and advice 
until those with whom he is working 
are comfortable in their knowledge and 
acceptance of him. Returns from the 
original investment will often be greatly 
enhanced by providing the technical 
help over a longer period than two 
years. 


PROGRAM CAUTIONS © 


It cannot be stressed too often that 
the major time of an educational con- 
sultant sent to help a less-developed 
country should be spent in strengthen- 
ing indigenous teaching personnel and 
in aiding the development of indigenous 
teaching materials and institutions, 


Unless care is exercised, there is a tend- 
ency to use the consultant to teach 
regular or special classes, disregarding 
the long-run benefits that can be 
achieved when he concentrates on im- 
proving the permanent program. In 
this connection it may be noted that 
every technician who goes abroad is or 
ought to be primarily a teacher. Too 
often he is so involved in getting spe- 
cific things accomplished that he neg- 
lects his primary task of teaching 
counterpart personnel the why as well 
as the how of what is to be done. 

One of the pitfalls to guard against 
in using the nationals and/or the in- 
stitutions of one country to help train 
the personnel of another is imposition 
of the social programs and services with 
which the nationals of the helping coun- 
try are most familiar. This is a most 
difficult problem to deal with even at 
the conscious level. The.same problem 
often requires a great readjustment of 
students returning home after training 
in other countries. Upon their return, 
they may find the lack of resources 
more noticeable and frustrating; or be 
unable to utilize their new knowledge 
within the framework of the existing 
culture, structure, and program; or feel 
a notable lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of their colleagues to accept the 
newly acquired knowledge. 

Avoidance of another pitfall is illus- 
trated by a volunteer program of help 
named “Operation Brotherhood,” in 
which eighty-five Filipino doctors, 
nurses, social workers, nutritionists, and 
agriculturists are working in eight areas 
throughout Laos. The purpose of the 
project “. .. is to start a series of 
small pilot projects that, with our train- 
ing and encouragement, the people can 
develop and sustain themselves... . 
We are not in Laos to give away 
gifts.” °° | 

20The New York Times, November 22, 
1959. 
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This statement of the project director 
emphasizes the need for a sincere desire 
for help on the part of the receiving 
country. In some instances, technical 
assistance has been tolerated or even 
forced on the receiving nation as a con- 
dition for getting funds or goods, or 
sometimes to develop or retain the good 
will of the helping country.” The cli- 
mate created by the host government 
for change has a marked bearing upon 
the potential contribution by outside 
technicians, and the importance of eco- 
nomic aspects is sometimes overempha- 
sized to the detriment of other factors.?” 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION’ 


A unique development of the Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration 
(ICA) of the United States in its sub- 
stantial help to less-developed nations 
for the training of personnel has been 
its financing of contracts with United 
States educational institutions, both 
public and private, under which they 
agree to provide technical help within 
a defined area. 

Although social work has no official 
home within the structure of ICA—a 
curious phenomenon in view of the fact 


.that the ultimate aim of its whole pro- 


gram is to improve the welfare of peo- 


ple—the Community Development Di-. 


vision, whose work has much in com- 
mon with social work, has utilized social 
workers as appropriate in community 


21 An interesting commentary on this aspect 
of unilateral assistance has been made recently 
by Henry Cabot Lodge who is reported in 
The New York Times for January 12, 1960, 
p. 6: “<... They look for help to the United 
Nations and other international agencies and 
do not want help that they suspect is offered 
for selfish motives... He added that this 
underscored the importance of pressing a 
‘vigorous multilateral program which cannot 
bė suspected of any ulterior motives.’ ” 

22 See also: Report on Community Develop- 
ment Programs in India, Iran, Egypt and Gold 
Coast, op. cit., espec. pp. 9-10. 


development and in the training of wel- 
fare personnel.” We may hope for a 
greater use of social workers in develop- 
ing the training facilities and the com- 
petent training staff for preparing per- 
sonnel to effect social change and im- 
prove living conditions. Such change 
is absolutely essential to a rise in living 
standards for the general population, a 
rise which does not automatically result 
as the national output is increased by 
economic development.** 

The ICA has utilized many methods 
of help to other countries, including 
study observation tours, student ex- 
change programs, supplying of ad- 
visors and consultants, the organiza- 


23 In this connection see: ICA Manual Order 
May 28, 1958, “Training for Social Welfare 
Personnel,” op, cit. This is an excellent state- 
ment setting forth the role which social work 
might be expected to undertake in relation to 
the technical assistance and providing infor- 
mation on United States facilities for training 
in this professional field. A good reference on 
facilities in the United States for training of 
social workers from other countries is United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Training Programs in Social Welfare 
for International Social Workers, International 
Technical Co-operation Series No. 5 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1959). The most comprehen- 
sive listing of resources available to students 
everywhere for study in other countries may 
be found in UNESCO, Study Abroad, Vol. XI, 
1959-60 (Paris, 1959). 

“4 Interprofessional Training Goals for Tech- 
nical Assistance Personnel Abroad, op. cit. 

25 In the first quarter of 1959-60 there were 
some 1,620 foreign nationals in the United 
States for study in various fields of welfare, 
most of whom were under the sponsorship of 
the International Co-operation Administration, 
the United Nations, and the World Health 
Organization. There were, of course, many 
other foreign students under voluntary and 
private auspices. See Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, International Service “Quarterly 
Report July 1 to September 30, 1959,” mimeo- 
graphed. For a more detailed statement of 
U. 5. training programs see Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Training Pro- 
grams in Social Welfare for International: So- 
cial Workers, op. cit. 
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tion of seminars, institutes, and short 
courses, the supplying of educational 
materials and equipment, and financial 
help in supporting needed institutions 
for the training of welfare and related 
personnel.?¢ 

During the period 1941 through 1959; 
the Social Security Administration of 
the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
cruited for overseas service in Technical 
Co-operation Administration programs 
some 84 welfare experts for service in 
28 different countries.27 Of these, some 
43 had as all or part of their assign- 
ment the provision of help on social 
work education. Figures are not avail- 
able on the number of experts sent 
abroad in various welfare programs 
through other organizations, including 
those holding contracts from ICA. 
They must total a substantial number 
and many of them have been engaged 
in the training of personnel. 


UNITED NATIONS TRAINING SEMINAR 


Seminars, workshops, and institutes, 
many of them organized on a regional 
basis, appear to be useful training de- 
vices and may serve a variety of pur- 
poses, including: sharing of experiences 
of program officials at many levels from 
different, areas, stimulation- of interest 
in existing or new programs, and devel- 
opment of improved technical compe- 
tence. Their common purpose is to 
improve the effectiveness of the person- 
nel responsible for welfare planning and 

26 For more comprehensive information on 
the activities of the Community Development 
Division of the United States International 
Co-operation Administration see various issues 
of Community Development- Review, a quar- 
_terly publication of the Community Develop- 
ment Division, Office of Public Services, Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration. 

27 Not including experts assigned to social 
insurance programs or staff members of the 
Department who may have made survey trips 
abroad. The above figures were supplied by 
~ the Department upon request. 


services in the participating countries. 
One example, the first of its kind in 


Asia, was the Far East Seminar on` 


Training for Community Development 
and Social Work, held in Lahore, West 
Pakistan, December 9-20, 1957, under 
the auspices of the Technical Assistance 
Administration of the United Nations.”8 
Wide use was made of specialist person- 


nel from the host country, Pakistan, . 


and participating countries in staffing 
the seminar. l 

It is difficult to determine the net 
value of such a seminar. The report 
on this one discusses its accomplish- 
ments briefly. and states among other 
things: 


... The greatest value of any international 
seminar or training course lies in its im- 
pact on the improvement in the home 
countries of participants following stimu- 
lation and inspiration received at the semi- 
nar.... : 

Both groups realized that their common 
objective is to accelerate change in the 
attitudes of people and to contribute to 
the process of making people more re- 
sourceful, more independent in their think- 
ing and more concerned with the welfare 
of their fellow men and their communi- 
ties. Their recommendations and sugges- 
tions were quite realistic and related to 
conditions in the region. There was a feel- 


ing that the participants learned a lot from- 


the seminar and a strongly expressed desire 
to improve training upon return home. 


28 United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme, United Nations Asia and the Far 


East Seminar on Training for Community De- | 


velopment and Social Work, June 30, 1959. 
For more information on this subject see the 
following excellent publications: United Na- 
tions Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, Study Kit on Training for Commu- 
ity Development, 1957; and Jean Ogden, Con- 
ference Summary Community Development 
Africa, March 17-20, 1958, Tripoli, Libya, of. 
cit., especially Chap. V, “Training for- Com- 
munity Development.” For an excellent ex- 
ample of training material prepared by the 
United Nations see Study Kit on Training for 
Community Development, supra. 
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This feeling was. expressed even by the 
delegations of countries which at the pres- 
ent lead in the community development 
programme and social work in Asia.?® 


It is perhaps significant that the bet- 
ter understanding of urban community 
development resulting from the’ semi- 
nar held in Lahore was mentioned in 
a later report made to the government 
‘of Pakistan by a United Nations ad- 
visor.’ 

The United Nations recognized early 
that competent personnel was a major 
factor in the efforts of less-developed 


countries to improve the welfare of. 


their nationals. Accordingly, it has 
taken the leadership not only in sending 


welfare experts to requesting countries | 


but in encouraging its more-developed 
member states to do likewise. It rec- 
ognizes that efforts so far have been 
inadequate to meet the known need, 
but during the period 1947 through 
1958 the United Nations provided 543 
welfare experts to 61 countries and 
2,028 fellowships to individuals for 
study outside their own country.®* 
Extensive use has been made of pro- 
grams which permit personnel from one 
country to visit, observe and/or study 
in another. Educational exchange pro- 
grams are used to develop and raise the 
standards of welfare .personnel at all 
levels and are sponsored by govern- 
ments, voluntary bodies, and the United 
Nations. Countries where few or no 
persons have heretofore been equipped 
by professional education are now likely 
to have a nucleus of personnel qualified 
to take leadership in developing the 
welfare services so urgently required, 
not only to contribute to needed social 
29 United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme, United Nations Asia and the Far 
East Seminar on Training for Community 
Development and Social Work, op. cit. 
30 Based upon information provided by the 
United Nations Secretariat. 


81 Information provided by the United Na- 
tions. 


progress but to mitigate the human 
hardships entailed in the economic 
changes which are being induced.*? 


EVALUATION 


That much is being done by a variety 
of governmental and voluntary inter- 
national and national organizations, uti- 
lizing many different methods, to meet 
the acute need for more qualified social 
welfare manpower is clear. Less clear, 
however, is the degree of progress being 
made. Such an assessment requires 
more knowledge about the extent of the 
need, more evaluation of the results of 
past efforts, and a careful analysis of 
the methods employed. Review of 
many United Nations and United 
States reports on a variety of projects 
indicates that great value would come 
from a careful study of such documents 
and use of the information thus gained 
to chart future programs of technical 
assistance for training welfare person- 
nel. Certainly there is widespread in- 
terest in a more planful effort to meet 
the welfare personnel needs of the less 
well-advanced areas of the world. For- 
tunately, United Nations personnel is 
aware increasingly of the need for more 
penetrating evaluation of the help ex- 
tended to its members in their efforts 
to improve the living conditions of their 
people.** Its current studies of meth- 
ods used to train needed manpower 
should contribute much to a more in- 
formed approach. 
` Needed also is much more integration 


82 For an earlier report on the need for, uses 
of, and resources for the international exchange 
of social welfare personnel for training, see 
United Nations Department of Social Affairs, 
International Exchange of Social Welfare Per- 
sonnel (1949). 

33 See United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, Programme Appraisal, 1959-1964, 
Work of the United Nations in the Economic, 
Social, Human Rights and Related Fields, 29 
May 1959, especially Chapters X, XI, XII, 
XIII, and XIV. 
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of the training programs for personnel 
in all the economic and social programs 
of development and assistance, since 
. Changes in the activities and living 
situations of people are implicit in 
them, whether the major focus of the 
program be on agricultural economics, 
public health, education, public admin- 
istration, or social welfare.** Although 


34 For further discussion of this and related 
problems see United Nations Social Commis- 
sion, Report of the Twelfth Session (27 April- 
15 May 1959), Economic and Social Council 
Official Records: Twenty-Eighth Session Sup- 
plement No. 11, espec. p. 7-~paragraphs 40, 


41, 42; p. 10—paragraphs 63, 65; p. 1i— 


paragraphs 69, 70, 71. 


the complexity, size, and: scope of the 
social as well as economic problems 
with which the world is confronted pre- 
clude any tidy and orderly integrated 
approach to their resolution, more effort 
toward integration in training is needed 
if the required manpower is to be 
trained purposefully with a reasonable 
degree of effectiveness and efficiency 
and to include the common goal of 
social change. All the evidence indi- 
cates the importance of providing the 
social work personnel required in the 
less-developed areas of the world where 
the scope of the need is exceeded only 
by the pressure of its immediacy. 
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Social Welfare Assembly. 


Foundations of International Aid 


By Jane M. HoEyY 


ABSTRACT: The newly developing countries desire not only 
political independence but also economic progress for their 
people—-a progress which they can see, and are now aware of, 
in the rest of the world. The role of the developed countries is 
to extend aid to the needy. Moral foundations underlie the 
donor’s contributions, but they are more than that, they are 
the means for acquiring support for international aid in the 
donor’s country. ‘The United States must assume the leader- 
ship among the free nations in granting aid; she must accept 
this role because of her economic achievements and technologi- 
cal advantages. Donators of such aid should take cognizance of 
the complementary character.and interrelatedness of economic 
and social development. For economic development, however 
much it is sought, is not an end in itself, rather the aim is the 
well-being and happiness of the individual. Such a goal neces- 
sitates economic aid accompanied by social aid. Social welfare 
can also be a vehicle to achieve peace, inasmuch as people-to- 
people relationships generate brotherly love—the only lasting 
foundation for peace.—Ed. 
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HE people in the newly develop- 
ing countries are aroused and no 
longer willing to accept their low status 
and levels of living. Most of the adult 
population, even in countries without 
mass media of communication, know 
now, by word of mouth, that millions 
of people in more prosperous nations 
have high standards of living, while in 
their own countries they cannot get 
even enough food and other basic es- 
sentials of life, and land ownership and 
wealth are concentrated in a small per- 
centage of the population. 
Nationalist feelings are strong and 
‘political independence in many in- 
stances has been relatively easy to se- 


cure. Now, however, governments face ` 


great pressure from their people to 
raise their levels of living. They see 
economic progress being made under 
dictatorship in some countries. They 
do not want the control and suppression 
of people that this involves but they 
have had no experience in democratic 
processes. They cannot be expected to 
see the advantages of a democracy un- 
less these are pointed out and demon- 
strated. ` International aid from the 
free nations for economic and social 
development would provide an oppor- 
tunity to do this. 


MORAL LEADERSHIP 


Strong moral leadership is required 
to unite the free nations and to obtain 
their agreement to expand international 
aid and to extend it to these countries 
for a longer period of time. The spir- 
itual and social foundations of such 
assistance also need to be emphasized. 

To secure the funds required, the 
people and leaders of the Western world 
must be convinced that sharing re- 
sources with the economically deprived 
is a moral, ethical, and social responsi- 
bility, especially of prosperous nations, 
business corporations, groups, and indi- 
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viduals. Sacrifice to meet this great 
emergency will be necessary. 

Religious motivation can bring favor- 
able response from large numbers of 
people in the free nations for support 
of public foreign aid and programs of 
international voluntary agencies. It 
can also help recipients to reject phi- 
losophies contrary to theirs and to re- 
sist efforts to restrain and repress them. 
International and national religious 
leaders in the West should be asked to 
unite in support of increased foreign aid 
and to interpret, at home ‘and abroad, 
the spiritual basis of democracy, respect 
for the dignity and human rights of 
every person. 

The United States is a logical choice 
of the free nations to assume the re- 
sponsibility of moral leadership. The 
established reputation of Americans fog 
idealism, generosity based chiefly on 
religious motivation, and their unwaver- 
ing faith in democracy has qualified 
the United States in the past for moral 
world leadership. 

Today Americans are challenged to 
prove that they have the moral courage 
and strength.to continue this leader- 
ship. Questions have been raised be- 
cause of a general attitude of com- 
placency, frequently associated with 
prosperity, and evidence, widely publi- 
cized, of the disintegration of family 
life, disregard of ethical standards in 
some large business organizations, and 
continued denial of certain human 
rights in some areas. Europeans, like- 
wise prosperous, and with similar prob- 
lems, are also faced with the necessity 
of testing their moral fiber in this crisis 
situation. The free nations, with United 
States leadership, can make clear their 
desire to relieve human suffering and 
their belief in social justice, by joint 
determination of the amount and char- 
acter of international aid required by 
the less-developed countries and by 
their assumption of this responsibility 
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on an equitable basis. At the same time 
they need to demonstrate increasingly 
their respect for human rights at home 
and in the administration of inter- 
national aid. | 
There: is no question of the ability of 
the industrialized free nations to meet 
this obligation. In “The Challenge of 
the Sixties” Barbara Ward wrote, “Of 
the fundamental fact there is no longer 
any doubt. The free nations are im- 


'mensely, unprecedently rich. The mo- 


mentous question is: What do we do 
with our wealth?” She suggests that 
“For the West, the decade that lies 
ahead will compel a choice between con- 
structive use of wealth and a compla- 


- cency that may prove fatal.”?+ 


OBJECTIVES 


People are the focus of international 
aid. Its primary purpose is to give 
constructive help to the needy in less- 
developed countries so that they may 
become self-sustaining, able to defend 
themselves against aggression and tyr- 
anny, and have an opportunity for cul- 
tural, social, and spiritual development. 
Increased production through - indus- 
trialization, soil conservation, better 
methods of farming, and the like are 
obviously necessary to make available 
food and other goods required by ex- 
panding populations. But these are 
means of assisting people and are not 
ends in themselves. Confusion and mis- 
understandings have arisén as to the 
self-interest of donor nations when in- 
ternational aid has been used to achieve 
goals other than the improvement in 
human well-being. _ 

If people are to be the beneficiaries 
of aid, the interrelatedness and comple- 
mentary character of.economic and so- 
cial development should be recognized 
in practice as well as theory, and joint 
planning and action should be under- 


1 New York Times Magazine, December 27, 
1959. 


taken. That this has not happened to 
any extent in international aid pro- 
grams was Clearly pointed out, with re- 
gret, by Christopher H. Phillips, United 
States Representative to the last session 
of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council in a discussion of the 
World Social Situation.’ 


“Social development is frequently treated 
as a separate entity, entirely distinct from 
economic development. 

“. . We tend, I fear, to attach greater 
importance to economic progress, on the 
basis that somehow social adjustments and 
improvements will automatically follow. 

“.. The ultimate objective of economic. 


. development is not bigger and better fac- 


tories and power plants, per se, nor the 
achievement of ever higher production sta- 
tistics. Rather the basic goal is higher 
levels of living, increased and more secure 


Incomes, better education and better health 


for all the peoples of the world—in sum, 
the well-being and happiness of the indi- 
vidual.” 


Mr. Phillips also added the encour- 
aging statement that “The United 
States feels strongly, however, that the 
time has come for us to recognize the 
interdependence of social and economic 
policies and planning.” | 

To fulfill this function would require 
a team of experts from economic and 


social fields, in the United Nations, in 


national governments providing and re- 
ceiving international aid, and in local 
communities of recipient countries 
where programs in these fields are 
planned and in operation. Experts in 
the social field should logically repre- 
sent the “helping professions’’—social 
work, health, and education. Their re- 
sponsibility would be to focus attention 
on human needs, to suggest programs 
for meeting these, and ways of prevent- 
ing increase of social problems caused 
by rapid industrialization and unplanned 
urbanization. | 


2 United States Information Service News 
Release, July 14, 1959. 
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Social workers, especially those with 


training and experience in public wel- | 


fare, group work, and community or- 
ganization, could make significant con- 
tributions to such teams if they were 
given the . opportunity to participate. 
Their training is aimed at making them 
sensitive to, and understanding of, 
total human needs, human motivation, 
and concern about human rights. It 
also increases awareness of the eco- 
nomic and social forces that adversely 
affect people and emphasizes the im- 
portance of co-operating with citizen 
groups in social action programs. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE RELATIONSHIP 


To build firm foundations of inter- 
national aid, a people-to-people rela- 
tionship between donor and recipient 
countries is most important and should 
receive continuing encouragement. Cul- 
tural exchange programs and interna- 
tional conferences focused on human 
problems have not only brought new 
knowledge to participants but have pro- 
vided an opportunity to make new 
friends and learn about the cultures of 
other countries. 

Out of a people-to-people relationship 
can grow mutual respect and friendship 
based on brotherly love. This is a goal 
to which international aid programs 
could make a notable contribution. It 
is an important means of promoting 
world peace. 

The question is constantly asked in 
underdeveloped countries: “Do Ameri- 
cans and Europeans’ really care about 
us, as people? Or are they only inter- 
ested in stopping the spread of com- 
munism and preserving their way of 
life?” It is time that this question was 
answered by the United States and 
other governments of the free nations 
and by individuals and groups with 
friends in these countries. 

One effective answer would be a clear 
statement by the United States and 
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other free nations of their belief in and 
respect for human rights and of the ef- 
forts they have made and will continue 
to make to help people in all nations 
secure and protect such rights. It is 
also necessary to demonstrate, in their 
own countries, that real progress is be- 
ing made to remove obstacles to the 
exercise of these rights by all their 
people. 

To be successful any assistance pro- 
gram should be based on understanding 
of the nature of man, his human needs 
and human rights. This was undoubt- 
edly one reason for the United Nations 
in 1948 adopting a “Declaration of 
Human Rights to make men and women 
everywhere aware of the rights to which 
they are entitled and that each may 
respect the rights of others.” This 
statement was intended as a guide to 
nations and organizations and the staff 
of the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies in their administration of 
services to people. 

Most of the rights included in the 
Declaration are not new. They are 
based on the teachings of Christ, and 
religious leaders have been promoting 
their recognition for at least 2,000 
years. Yet, denial of certain human 
rights occurs daily in many communi- 
ties in every country. Currently racial 
tensions are high in many parts of the 
world including the West. 

Twelve years have elapsed since the 
publication of the United Nations Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. A reinter- 
pretation of some of the principles in 
terms of the current situation might be 
helpful. 


Human NrEps AND Human RIGHTS? 


(1) Basic human needs and human 
rights are universal and unchangeable. 


3 The following statements are based on the 
author’s personal beliefs but may, in general, 
also represent the convictions of social 
workers. 


id 


w 
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They are not altered by race, color or 
nationality, by personal characteristics 
or wealth, by heredity or by environ- 
ment. . 

(2) The nature of man determines 
his human needs. They are the same 
for every person. In addition to the 
necessities of life, such as food, cloth- 
ing, housing, and medical care, these 
include opportunities for intellectual, 
cultural, social, and spiritual develop- 
ment and also the need for protection, 
love, and respect from family and 
society. l 

(3) Human rights come from the 
Creator of mankind. They do not origi- 
nate in the State. Governments have 
an obligation to secure and protect 
them. 

(4) As children of God, the Father 
of mankind, all men are brothers and 
deserve mutual love and respect. This 
is the core of religion and inspires the 
self-discipline necessary to establish this 
relationship with all people. Love of 
humanity also stimulates acceptance of 
the concept of the brotherhood of man 
and brotherly love. 

(5) The right to life requires having 
tangible means by which to live, such 
as earnings from employment or con- 
tinuing income from other sources, to 
secure the essentials of life for the 
needy and those whose employment 
ceases or is interrupted for any reason. 

(6) Every person has a right to live 
under a government established and 
maintained by the will of the citizens, 
and one that assures: 


a. Respect for the dignity and 
human rights of every person; _ 
b. Freedom, especially religious 


and political, and of choice as to a` 


way of life and location of residence; 

c. Free enlistment of people in co- 

- operative enterprises for economic, 

cultural, spiritual, and social develop- 
ment. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Since every right has corresponding 
responsibilities, it is assumed that every 
individual, able to do so, will be self- 
sustaining, will support his family, and 
that both parents will give care and 
training to their children. These obli- 
gations will also include contributions 
through taxes and voluntary payments 
for protection of families against desti- 
tution, illness, and other hazards of life 
and for the provision of health, educa- 
tion, and social welfare services and 
facilities. 

Governments have responsibility for 
developing the most effective means of 
assuring continuing income to workers 
and their dependents when they are un- 
employed, sick, retired, or die and leave 
family dependents. Many of the free 
nations have, through a combination of 
social insurance and public assistance, 
guaranteed that no person need go with- 
out the necessities of life.* 


REVIEW oF PROGRAM 


If people in the less-developed coun- 
tries are to receive maximum benefits 
from international aid, then it is impor- 
tant to review the programs, methods 
of work, and policies, at regular inter- 
vals, and adjust them to meet current 
needs. All programs should be focused 
on improving conditions and standards 
of living for people, and methods of 


4While great progress has been made in 
recent years in the United States in this direc- 
tion, there is: still a major hazard of life for 
all people, sickness, that is not covered by 
social insurance, and public assistance is not 
yet available to any needy person. Also, some 
minority groups are still denied political rights 
in certain sections of the country and are dis- 
criminated against in employment, education, 
and housing in a number of areas. 

The people in the underdeveloped countries 
would be encouraged by a demonstration in 
the Unlited States that human needs were met 
and human rights respected for all citizens. 
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work should be in line with this ob- 
jective. 
_ Efforts should be made to prevent an 
increase in social problems. Numerous 
illustrations can be cited to show what 
happens when industries are located in 
urban areas with no planning, for ex- 
ample, in respect. to the housing of 
workers’ families. Large numbers of 
men leave their homes and families in 
distant rural areas to seek employment 
in cities wholly unprepared to employ, 
feed, or house most of them. Disrup- 
tion of family life and support is in- 
evitable in most cases. An increase in 


alcoholism, divorce, delinquency, and. 


other social problems usually follows. 

Qualifications of personnel employed 
in the administration of international 
aid should also be evaluated from time 
to time. In addition to ‘technical and 
professional education and experience 
and personal qualifications, an inquiry 
should be made of every new and old 
employee in-the program as to his atti- 
tude toward people of different cultures, 
races, and religions. Persons with preju- 
dices toward any group are unsuitable 
for employment in a foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

The United States could set an ex- 
ample for other countries by developing 
interprofessional training for its em- 
ployees in technical assistance and for- 
eign service. 


These programs require professionals 
and not amateurs. They require every bit 
of technical knowledge the Western world 
has collected, they require the rational ap- 
proach, the efficient use of resources, both 
material and human, and the careful evalu- 
` ation of what works and what does not 
work in the interest of greater productivity 
in the years ahead. . . . Professionals, 
trained exclusively in the Western sense 


of practitioners, are no match for the chal- 


lenge awaiting them in the programs over- 
seas unless they are reoriented to different. 
goals,. different techniques, and an ability 
to get along with people whose language 
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and culture they do not at first understand. 
They need to perceive themselves as 


change-agents, not because they are inter- 


ested in change for its own sake, but be- 
cause changes are already occurring and in 
need of direction toward humanitarian 
ends. Nor is one training period sufficient. 
The task calls for continuous learning of 
new skills, the development of greater 
empathy, and a profounder knowledge on 

which to base day-by-day decisions.® ` 


It is recognized that social workers 
as well as othere professional and tech- 
nical personnel require additional train- 
ing in order to orient themselves to cul- 
tures, languages, and customs unfamil- 
iar to them. But they have knowledge 
and skill in motivating people, in being 
“change agents,” that is not now being 
used to any extent since so few are 


employed in the technical assistance 


program and none in foreign service. 

Persons should ‘be selected for the 
administration of international aid who 
are concerned with improvement in 
human well-being and able to focus 
their policies, programs, and methods 
on this paramount objective. - 


OUTLOOK 


The outlook for the future is en- 
couraging if recognition is given in 
United States practice to co-ordinated 
and integrated planning for economic 
and social development. To do this 
an increase would be necessary in the 
numbers of persons employed from the 
“helping professions” including social 
work. They should þe included as 
members of teams at all levels in the 
administration of international aid. An 
enlargement of service programs, uti- 
lizing community development tech- 
nigues, would be a most effective way 
of training people in democracy. 

Goals for the future include assump- 

5 Council on Social Work Education, Inter- 
professional Training Goals for Technical As- 
sistance Personnel Abroad (New York, 1959), 
p. 63. 
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tion by the United States of leadership 
in uniting the free nations to provide 
the material aid and technical assistance 
required by the less-developed countries 


for as long as it is needed. Also, it 


is hoped that assurance can be given 
to the people of these countries that 
Americans and other people in the 


Western world offer them such aid on 
the basis of friendship and brotherly 
love. Like a gift from person-to- 
person, aid from nation-to-nation is 
most appreciated when the motivations 
of donors are known to be affection 
and unselfish concern for the well-being 
and happiness of the recipients. 


Social Development and Foreign Policy 


By WALTER M. KorscHNic * 


ABSTRACT: The contemporary realization of the importance 
of international progress in the economic and social fields, and 
particularly the development of the less-developed countries, 

. has added a new dimension to foreign policy and resulted in 
vast foreign aid programs.- Chief factors in this development 
are the unprecedented acceleration in population growth occur- 
ring primarily in the less-developed countries least able to sus- 
tain it, the “revolution of rising expectations,” and Communist 
penetration. In addition to an increase in financial and tech- 
nical assistance to the less-developed countries, the free world, 
building on strength, must emphasize that the purpose of eco- 
nomic development is a social objective and that the methods 
used to promote development cannot be divorced from the 
overriding social objective without destroying the objective 
itself. Development planning should aim at balanced economic 
and social growth and stress economic programs with an early 
social impact in terms of improved levels of living, and social 
programs designed to further economic growth. 
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VER the last generation a new 

dimension has been added to 
American foreign policy. It stems 
from a new realization of the impor- 
tance of international economic and 
social matters, a new interest in their 
bearing on the strengthening of free 
world societies and institutions, and the 
establishment of frm foundations on 
which to build a lasting peace. The 
preoccupation with economic and social 
aspects of international relations has 
led to the development of vast foreign 
aid programs carried forward bilaterally 
by such agencies as the International 
Co-operation Administration and multi- 
laterally through the United Nations, 
specialized agencies, and other inter- 
governmental bodies. It has brought 
into the ranks of those who conduct 
our foreign relations and represent us 
abroad a new breed of men and women 
—economists and social workers, edu- 
cators and doctors, productivity experts 
and engineers; and not a few diplomats 
in overalls—county agents from Ken- 
tucky and South Dakota working in re- 
mote villages in India or Iran, in Thai- 
land and in Peru; or technicians help- 
ing to develop dams, develop airports, 
or build new industries. 

Each year, all these new activities, 
these new aspects of our foreign policy, 
are brought under close public scrutiny 
as, Congress debates our foreign aid 
programs, and our participation in the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies such as the World Health Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation, and the International Labour 
Organisation. There is much talk of 
so-called “give-away programs,” of 
“boon-doggles” and unnecessary frills. 
And there is frequently an inclination 
to urge a contraction of activities which 
to many appear to be only remotely, 


if at all, related to the vital interests 


of the American people, and their desire 
to go their own way in peace. 

Such negative attitudes, rejected year 
after year by large majorities in Con- 
gress, are not responsive to the needs 
of an enlightened foreign policy, for 
the simple reason that they are not 
responsive to the aspirations and inter- 
ests of the peoples whose friendship and 
co-operation we are seeking. Pacts and 
alliances and the build-up of military 
strength are necessary and will continue 
to be essential to deter aggression and 
immediate threats to the peace. But 
these traditional instruments of foreign 
policy do not go to the roots of the 
problems which beset the world today. 
They help to maintain a precarious 
peace; they do not, by themselves, 
build a secure and lasting peace. They 
are not enough in an age of high-tension 
ideological and revolutionary turmoil in 
large parts of the world. 


STRAINS AND STRESSES 


Other contributions to this volume 
have enlarged on the basic needs and 
some of the tidal forces which explain 
the strains and stresses within the con- 
temporary world. Briefly stated they 
can be summarized under four headings. 


(1) There is first of all the un- 
precedented acceleration in population 
growth. In 1830 mankind reached a 
world total of approximately one billion 
individuals. It took just another cen- 
tury to reach a second billion. It is 
taking a little over thirty years to reach 
the third billion. The world’s popula- 
tion at present is close to 2.9 billion. 
Forecasts by the United Nations dem- 
ographers indicate that, with continued 
medical progress, the world total will 
pass the fourth, fifth, and possibly the 
sixth billion mark by the end of the 
century. In other words, we can antici- 
pate the doubling of the present world 
population within the brief span of 
forty years. Most of this growth is 
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taking place in Africa, the Middle East, 
Asia, and Latin America. In those re- 
gions it is not due to an increase in 
the birth rate, which has remained rela- 
tively stable, and in some cases is even 
slightly declining, but to a spectacular 
fall in death rates. 

One example will illustrate the point. 
In 1946, a vigorous public health cam- 
paign was launched in Ceylon with the 
co-operation of the World Health Or- 
ganization. ‘The program was largely 
designed to control malaria through the 
residual spraying of DDT. The death 
rate responded immediately, and de- 
clined in one year from 19.8 deaths per 
1,000 population in 1946 to 14.0 in 
1947, Since then Ceylon’s death rate 
has continued its remarkable downward 
trend, falling to 10.1 in 1957. The 
expectation of life at birth at present 
is approximately 50 per cent higher 
than it was only twelve years ago. As 
a result of the rapid decline in the death 
rate, the annual rate of natural increase 
in the Ceylonese population rose from 
1.9 in 1946 to 2.6 in 1957, 

‘Similar rates of increases could be 
quoted for other countries, in some of 
which the population appears to be in- 
creasing by 3 or more per cent per year 
compared with percentage increases of 
well below 2 or even 1.5 per cent in 
the more highly developed countries of 
Europe and North America. This calls 
for a final set of figures: in 1950, about 
66 per cent of the world’s people lived 
in the less-developed countries; this per- 
centage may rise to 70 per cent in 1975 
and more than 75 per cent by the year 
2000. 

(2) These less-developed countries 
with the highest increases in population 
are the very countries least able to sus- 
tain such growth. In thirty-eight of 
the underdeveloped countries with a 
total of 1,360,000,000 people, the gross 
national product per head was, accord- 
ing to recent figures, less than $100. It 


was less than $200 per head in another 
twenty-seven countries and territories 
with a total population of 140,000,000. 
This is another way of saying that these 
people are living at bare subsistence 
levels. 

World production of food has, in 
recent years, exceeded the growth of 
population. However, the actual level 
of per capita production has increased 
more slowly and remains much lower 
in the economically less-developed re- 
gions. Thus, the four regions of Latin 
America, the Far East, and Africa, with 
about two, thirds of the world popula- 
tion, accounted in 1954-1958 for only 
about one third of the agricultural pro- 
duction of the world—-excluding main- 
land China. The rate of annual 
increase in agricultural production is 
presently slowing down in many parts 
of the Far East, and in Africa is now 
estimated to have fallen behind popu- 
lation growth... These are the regions 
of the world where the specter of mal- 
nutrition and the threat of famine con- 
ditions are ever present. 

(3) The time of fatalistic acceptance 
of such conditions on the part of the 
people is largely passed. It has been 
swept away by the famous “revolution 
of rising expectations” of which so 
much has been said in recent years. 
It is a revolution born of the poverty 
and misery of the masses, and their 
growing realization that in this scien- 
tific age they need not be poor and 
miserable. Under the impact of their 
contacts with more highly developed 
countries and the growing effectiveness 
of mass media of information and 
propaganda, fatalism has given way to 
restiveness, and resignation to expecta- 


_ tion. 


The situation is particularly acute in 
those countries which have only re- 


1See Food and Agriculture Organization, 
The State of Food and Agriculture, 1959, 
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' cently gained their independence or are 


about to emerge as independent states. 
Close to’ nine hundred million people 


have found national independence in 


the last forty years, most of them since 
the end of the Second World War. The 
process which began in the Middle East 


and in Asia is presently repeating itself 


at an accelerated rate in Africa. Many 
of the newly independent countries 
which have modeled their Constitutions 
in the image of the great Constitutional 
documents of the West, are exposed to 
serious dangers from within and from 
without. They lack administrative ex- 
perience, their political institutions tend 
to be unstable, and in the underdevel- 
oped state in which they find them- 
selves their economic situation is pre- 
carious. Under these conditions govern- 
ments are vulnerable to subversion and 
their countries are among the chief 
targets of attempts at Communist 
penetration. . 

(4) Benefiting from all this ferment, 
the Communist leaders of Soviet Russia 
and of Communist China are making a 
determined attempt to bring the under- 
developed countries into their fold. 
Communist propaganda uses every 
means at its disposal to convince the 
peoples of the underdeveloped countries 
that their salvation is to be found along 
the road of Communism. Every effort 
is made to emphasize the achievements 
of Communism in the development of 
heavy industries, power, and transporta- 
tion, which are indeed impressive. The 
present ‘rate of annual increase in gross 
national product in the Soviet Union 
is above 6 per cent compared with less 
than 4 per cent in the United States. 
Communist attempts at penetration 
build on the fascination of governments 
and peoples in the underdeveloped 
countries with heavy industry as the 
basis of all development. They use the 
lack of capital in the underdeveloped 
countries, and the little margin they 
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have for savings, to deride private in- 
vestment, particularly investment from 


‘abroad. They give free rein to their 


imagination in depicting Western econ- 
omies as built on exploitation, while 
taking great care to leave the under- 
developed countries ignorant of the ter- 
rific- price paid in’ human lives and 
human liberty for the economic achieve- 
ments of the Communist world. In re- 
cent years this propaganda has been 
buttressed by Soviet and Chinese ex- 
perts, scholarships, supplies, grants, and 
low-interest loans. 


CRUCIAL CHOICES 


Taken together, these four points 
bring into sharp focus the explosive 
conditions prevailing throughout large 
parts of the world. Barbara Ward in 
“The Interplay of East and West” sum- 
marized the situation succinctly when 
she stated that “the choice now is 
to modernize or perish.” Indeed, the 
choice lies between economic and social 
development at a rate higher than the 
world has ever known before, or violent 
revolution, disintegration of democratic 
government, substandard levels of living 
and famine, and wars of despair. The 
governments in the underdeveloped 
countries know this, and their peoples 
dimly perceive it. 

But there is yet another crucial 
choice to be made, namely between eco- 
nomic and social development in the 
image of modern Russia or Communist 
China, and development in the spirit 
of the free world and as part of it. On 
the one hand, it is to choose the com- 
plete control of the State over the indi- 
vidual and all his activities, the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, the forced 
development of heavy industries, and 
the regimentation of labor. The alter- 
native is‘to choose self-help, individual 
initiative, private as well as public fi- 
nancing, and balanced economic and — 
social development with due regard to 
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the interest and needs of the consumer. 

Much has recently been said about 
“competitive coexistence.” It is-a use- 
ful concept provided it is not taken to 
mean that the danger of armed -conflict 
has been eliminated or that some of 
the most crucial political issues can be 
shelved, such as the problem of Berlin, 
of German unification, or aggressive 
moves on the part of Communist re- 
gimes in Asia and the Far East. Unless 
a measure of effective, that is, inter- 
nationally controlled disarmament can 
be achieved, which of course would be 


highly desirable, the military guards of - 


the free world cannot be lowered. 

With these reservations “competitive 
coexistence’ may well become the key- 
note in international relations during 
the next few decades. In this competi- 
tion the less-developed countries will 
play a major role. The outcome of the 
future will, to an alarming degree, de- 
pend on their choice between totali- 
tarianism and. the way of life of the 
free. And that choice, in turn, will 
depend to a considerable extent on the 
ability of the free world and, above all, 
of the United States, to demonstrate 
that free world objectives and methods 
will serve the hard-pressed countries of 
the less-developed regions better than 
the blandishments of Communism. 


BUILDING ON STRENGTH 


It stands to reason that in this com- 
petition the free world must build on 
strength, its own strength. There are 
those who hold that free world financial 
aid to the less-developed countries must 
be substantially increased. This point 
is well taken and it is to be hoped that 
during the years to come much more 
substantial support will be forthcoming 
from the highly developed countries, 
particularly some:of. the major Euro- 
pean states which, thanks to their own 
efforts, and with earlier Marshall aid, 


are presently experiencing a high and | 


welcome level of prosperity. 

Yet, however important reliance on 
the financial-resources and the produc- 
tive capacity of the highly developed 
free countries of the West and East is 
by itself, it is not enough. In sheer vol- 
ume Communist aid to some of the most 
“sensitive” countries of the world is ex- 
ceeding that offered by free world coun- 
tries. The rate of growth of gross 
national product in the Soviet Union, 
as pointed out earlier, and in mainland, 
China—even after discounting the bla- 
tantly false propaganda claims of the 
Communist -Chinese regime-~is pres- 
ently higher than in the United States 
or in the major countries of Western 
Europe and in Japan. Soviet engineers 
and technicians, flushed with victory in 
their battle for industrialization of some 
of the more backward areas of their 
own country, are in an advarntageous 
position to adjust to conditions of life 
and work in less-developed countries 
similarly situated. 

Fortunately, there is another element 
essential to economic and social growth, 
namely, freedom, and here free world 
strength is beyond contest, unless the 
totalitarian regimes are willing to give 
up the very objectives and methods 
which they have imposed upon their 
own people and are trying to impose 
upon the rest of the world. Freedom— 
not freedom as a vague abstract notion, 
but freedom from oppression and want 
in a democratic society—is one contri- 
bution which the Soviet leaders have 
failed to make to the welfare of their 


own people, and which for that very . 


reason they cannot make to the welfare 
of the less-developed countries. 

Not enough has been made of the 
unique strength of that freedom. There 
has been a tendency, even in this coun- 
try, to assume that the ultimate objec- 
tives of economic development are steel 
mills per se, bigger and better dams per 
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se, bigger and better space satellites. 
It is essential that this technological 
and economic approach be made mean- 
ingful by the recognition that the pur- 
pose of all economic development is the 
well-being of the individual,*the satis- 
faction of his wants, his growth in 
dignity and freedom. The accent must 


be placed on the well-being of the indi- 


vidual not of the anonymous “masses,” 
a term much used by Communist plan- 
ners. The very term “the masses” is 
a denial of the dignity of the individual 
and his ability to develop according to 
his gifts and aspirations. 

Thus, in word and deed it must be 
made clear that the very purpose of 
economic development is a social objec- 
tive. The very acceptance ofthis prin- 
ciple means social progress, for it rejects 
utterly any form of subservience of man 
to man, of the individual to the all- 
powerful State. It means the end of 
slavery, political, economic, or other- 
wise. 

From this first principle springs a 
further basic thought: methods used in 
economic and social development can- 
not be divorced from the overriding 
social objective without destroying the 
objective itself. It means that neither 
sound economic development nor real 
social progress can be achieved by the 
imposition of a particular way of life, 
by herding people into regimented 
units, collective farms or communes, by 
depriving them, even temporarily, of 
their liberties, or by disregarding their 
human dignity. These methods are not 
only destructive of personality, but 
even the social results are not worth 
the sacrifices involved. They do not 
meet the people’s need for an early 
improvement in their levels of living. 
Real wages in the Soviet Union, not to 
speak of Communist China, remain far 
below those paid in the free economies 
of the West. .In spite of remarkable 
technical developments, longer hours of 
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work are required of the Soviet worker 
before he can earn enough to buy the 
basic necessities. This is a rather star- 
tling fact after forty years of Soviet 
Communism, even when one takes into 
account the late start of the Soviet 


_Union in large-scale industrialization, 


and the ravages of the Second World 
War. There continues to prevail a 
painful shortage of consumer goods, a 
severely limited choice for the indi- 
vidual as to how to use his limited. 
purchasing power. And there are con- 
tinuing restrictions on mobility, and 
limitations on other prerogatives of the 
individual. What is more, there is no 
indication that “the State will wither 
away,’ to use the famous dictum of 
Karl Marx; that there will ever be real 
social fulfillment and true freedom for 
the individual. 


THE NEED FoR PLANNING 


The social approach to free world 
assistance in the development of the 
underdeveloped countries calls for care- 
ful planning. There are some in this 
country to whom the word “planning” 
is a dirty word. It smacks of Socialism 
and Communism. Yet, private com- 
panies plan and could not survive other- 
wise. Similarly, over-all development 


_ has to be planned, to husband scarce 


resources and to give purpose and per- 
spective to economic and social develop- 
ment. 

There are fundamental differences 
between “planning” as here understood 
and totalitarian planning. Viewed in 
free world perspective, the less-devel- 
oped countries with their vast human 
resources must be encouraged to stress 
“human investment,” the human ele- 
ment in the development process, the 
importance of human qualities and atti- 
tudes, intangible most of them, which 
encourage economic growth and effi- 
ciency. These include organizational 
capacity, initiative and self-reliance, 
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energy and hard work, honesty, confi- 
dence in the future, skills and knowl- 
edge, inventiveness, ambition . and 
drive, and several others. Many of 
these qualities, essential to growth, fall 
into the category of “variables” which 
plague the mathematical economist. 
They call for value judgments which 
cannot be quantified and fed into the 
computing machine, however useful 
such computors may be in the planning 
of certain aspects of economic and 
social development. | 

To bring such qualities as initiative, 
self-reliance, and the will ta improve- 
ment to the fore, and to achieve volun- 
tary commitment in the less-developed 
countries, individually and as peoples, 
to the development effort, it is essential 
that they be given a share in its plan- 
ning. Considering the complexities, 
. national planning has to be largely left 
to the expert, subject to final approval 
by parliaments or other representative 
bodies. However, broad participation 
in planning can be achieved on the local 
level, which gives special significance 
to the various community-development 
programs: which are dealt with else- 
where in this volume. 

By contrast, the totalitarian ap- 
proach, rather than taking into account 
the human element in planning, the 
more intangible variables, tries to mini- 
mize or even eliminate them. In order 
to have its econometric conclusions 
come true, this approach bends human 
nature, it regiments the individual, it 
deprives him of his liberties, it tells 
him where to go and what to do. In 
one word, it tends to turn the individual 
himself into a machine, to reduce him 
to the stature of a robot. Whole gen- 
erations are sacrificed to future targets. 
Totalitarian planning of this’ type loses 
sight of the. central purpose of eco- 
nomic development, which is the freeing 
of the individual, not only from poverty 
and disease, but from ruthless encroach- 


ments on his basic rights by bureau- 
crats and the ever present State. 

The recognition of individual advance 
and social development as the ultimate 
objective of all economic development, 


has a. direct bearing on the establish- ` 
ment of concrete development plans ` 


which, while flexible and always open 
to needed adjustments, can give direc- 
tion and perspective to national devel- 
opment efforts. It is not suggested that 
“social” programs should be given pri- 
ority over “economic” programs. 
two are interrelated. 


BALANCED ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


There has been much discussion in 


the United N ations, and particularly in 


its Economic Commission. for Asia and 
the Far East, of “balanced economic 
and social development,” aimed at a 
better understanding of the relative 
importance of economic and social pro- 
grams in the over-all development of 
the less-developed countries, their rela- 
tionships and “complementarity,” -the 
allocation of scarce resources for social 
as contrasted with economic purposes, 
and the co-ordination of programs to 
achieve maximum results in both fields. 
In the light of these discussions and 
of acquired experience, it has become 
possible to advance certain tentative 
conclusions. There is growing agree- 
ment that priority should be given to 
economic programs with an early social 
impact, and to social programs designed 
to advance economic development. 
Within the economic category, early 
emphasis should be placed on the devel- 
opment of labor-intensive enterprises, 
such as the development of power and 
transportation facilities, on food pro- 
duction and the encouragement, in the 
private and the public sector, of indus- 
tries designed to meet basic consumer 
needs. This emphasis on achieving high 
levels of employment and on the early 
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satisfaction of consumer needs and the 
raising of levels of living creates incen- 
tives to hard work and strengthens the 
commitment of the people to local and 
national development efforts. Needless 
to say, there is a danger point beyond 
which it would be unwise to stress the 
early satisfaction of consumer needs 
lest, due to insufficient savings, capital 
resources should not grow sufficiently 
to permit investments necessary to the 
acceleration of economic growth ’— 
such growth to include the establish- 
ment of capital industries at a reason- 
able rate. . 

Inversely, social programs need to 
be developed which have an immediate 
or early impact on economic develop- 
ment. This includes programs of .edu- 
cation and of health, the development 
of improved labor relations and organi- 
zation, and the establishment of mini- 
mum wages where possible. The elabo- 
ration and application of such programs 
may involve very difficult choices. It 
may mean, for instance, that in terms of 
short-range planning, limited resources 
have initially to be concentrated delib- 
erately on primary education for only 
part of the children of school age, in 
order to preserve resources for second- 
ary and higher education, particularly 
of the vocational and technical types 
necessary to meet pressing requirements 
for trained personnel. Similarly, in the 
area of health, efforts may have to be 
concentrated on certain regions within 
a country, where improved health con- 
ditions are most likely to increase pro- 
duction and create new capital. Such 
temporary imbalances, while difficult to 
defend on purely moral grounds, may 


2 While every effort has to be made to en- 
courage domestic savings, such savings in the 
less-developed countries cannot be expected 
for some time to meet essential investment 
needs. ‘To assure a sufficiently rapid growth 
of development, financial aid from abroad has 
to be provided in the form of private invest- 
ment and public aid through loans and grants. 


be necessary in order to provide man- 
power where it can make the maximum 
contribution and create new resources 
for a comprehensive development of the 
entire country. They can be defended 
on the ground that they will advance 
rather than retard social development. 

At a recent Working Party on Eco- 
nomic Development and Planning in 
Bangkok, the Philippine Representative 
addressed herself in some detail to 
shifts in emphasis within social pro- 
grams to accelerate economic develop- 
ment, and discussed recent shifts of 
emphasis in broad social programs 
which had taken place in the Philip- 
pines. Like the advertisements of re- 
ducing medicines, she used the “before” 
and “after” methods. In the field of 
education, for instance, emphasis in the 
Philippines used to be on literacy, while 
it had now shifted to vocational train- 
ing, including the field of agriculture. 
The accent on training for government 
jobs had been replaced by a recognition 
of the need for skilled labor and man- 
agement personnel. In the field of 
health the earlier emphasis on the 
building of expensive hospitals had 
yielded to health campaigns for control 
of malaria, particularly in newly opened 
parts of the Philippines, and of tuber- 
culosis, particularly in the industrial 
labor force. Accent was now placed on 
rural health centers and on nutrition. 
In the field of labor, where the emphasis 
had in the past been on direct benefits 
and on the setting of standards, greater 
emphasis was now placed on apprentice- 
ship, on unionism and collective bar- 
gaining, and on labor-management rela- 
tions. In the field of social welfare, a 
preoccupation with public assistance 
had yielded to a new emphasis on self- 
help. The accent on family welfare 
services had yielded place to efforts 
to foster community-wide services, fre- 
quently in the form of co-operatives. 
A drive for community development 
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had outgrown an earliér emphasis on 
casework. 


Needless to say, the observations | 


i 
made here are not to be taken as an 


attempt to produce the blueprint of a 
master plan. In keeping with the vari- 
ous stages of development reached by 
the less-developed countries, and in line 
with their traditions and special needs, 
each country has to establish its own 
plans and guide posts. What counts is 
the recognition that those who are re- 
sponsible, in the more highly developed 
free countries, for the development of 
foreign policy will do well to give full 
weight to the importance of those types 
of assistance most likely to further so- 
cial development in the less-developed 
regions of the world in the form of 
higher levels of living shared in by the 
largest possible number of people. 


“SoctaL Work, Lip.” ~ 


In a democracy, foreign policy is a 
concern of all the people. Each group 
in the population—engineers, agrono- 
mists, economists, doctors, educators, 
social workers—have their own contri- 
bution to make to the formulation and 
attainment of foreign policy objectives. 
In an age when the raising of levels of 
living has become a major objective of 
both domestic and foreign policy, all of 
those working in the social field have 
an exceptionally important role to play. 

If the word “social” is taken in its 
widest sense, it is evident that in some 
social areas, such as the improvement 
of health and nutrition, remarkable 
progress has been achieved through na- 
tional and international efforts in the 
less-developed countries. Much has 
been done, also, by such agencies as 
the International Labour Organisation 
to create a greater awareness of the 
need for better labor conditions or, 
through the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, for improved care for mothers 
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and children. Community-development 
programs in Asia and in Africa owe 
much to foreign assistance, including a 
number of dedicated social workers 
from the West. Progress in education, 
while remarkable in some places, has 
on the whole been slow, too slow in 
view of existing needs. : 
At best there is no cause for compla- 
cency. The number of teachers or so- 
cial workers serving in foreign lands 
either under bilateral aid programs or 
under international auspices, such as 
the United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance, is surprisingly 
small. Even more striking is the fact 
that social work experts play a very 
minor role in the policy-making bodies 
of most of the less-developed countries 
or among those who are responsible for 
bilateral and international aid pro- 


_ grams. The situation in this respect is 


so unsatisfactory that the Economic 
and Social Council .of the United Na- 
tions, at its 28th Session in the summer 
of 1959, felt compelled to request “the 
Secretary General, in cooperation with 
the specialized agencies concerned, to 
give special attention to the inclusion 
of social experts at appropriate stages, 
especially the initial stage, in the plan- 
ning and implementation of economic 
development projects in order to insure 
adequate consideration of the social 
implications.” 

Without attempting an analysis in 
depth, it might be suggested that one of 
the major reasons for this situation is 
inherent in the aspirations and attitudes 
of many of those who have made the 
promotion of social welfare their life 
work. There is no lack of interest in 
foreign relations or of willingness to 
serve. But there is frequently an ex- 
cessive preoccupation with methodol- 
ogy, requiring ever more advanced 
forms of specialist training and an over- 
emphasis on degrees and “professional” 
standards. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND FOREIGN PoLicy 


This preoccupation and emphasis is 
undoubtedly important, but unless it is 
` balanced by training in the broad issues 
of economic and social development 
which confront two thirds of the people 
of the world, it tends to isolate the 
social work expert from the broad 
stream of historical change. It may 
even result in a form of parochialism 
which may prevent the great social 
work profession in such a country as 
the United States from making the con- 
tribution it should to social develop- 
ment throughout the world. 


The “Ltd.” has to be taken out of 
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“social work,” to permit the free world 
countries, and chief among them the 
United States, to provide to the less- 
developed countries expert assistance 
which will lift social planning and ac- 
tivities to the high policy level, and to 
train social workers, in and for these 
countries, whose specialization will be 
given meaning by their grasp of the 
problems of balanced economic and 
social development. The new perspec- 
tive thus gained will give new direction 
and strength to social development in 
the world as a major objective of en- 
lightened foreign policy. | 


Book Department 
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Franz M. JosepH (Ed.). As Others See 
Us: The United States Through Foreign 
Eyes. Pp. viii, 360. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1959. $6.00. 
The short and not so sweet tenure of 

American world power is slipping away 

without giving Americans a chance to en- 

joy the sensations of undeserved superi- 
ority. This is at least one distinction that 
differentiates us from the Greeks, Romans, 

Spaniards, and Englishmen whose days in 

the sun lasted so much longer and were 

generally so much more profitable. 

Americans tread land abroad as masters; 

even our soldiers and airmen huddle on 

their bases, fenced off from a world largely 
out of bounds. Despite all the talk of 
ugliness, most of our official civilians are 
engaged in earnestly trying to help a va- 
riety of querulous people spend Ameri- 
can money for their own benefit. Mean- 
while, in the United States, the effort to 
achieve an intelligently hardheaded view of 
American problems in a changing world is 
bogging down in swamps of worry over 
what these querulous people think of us, 
our foreign policy, our national and indi- 
vidual behavior, our culture, our charac- 
ters, our mortal souls. Instead of under- 
standing the simple proposition that no- 
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body likes the powerful—and the Russians 
have acquired this status, and the Chinese 
are fast approaching—we are supposed 
to be bothered by the spite we earn regard- 
less of how often we shine our shoes, pare 
our nails, wipe our noses, use the right 
kind of soap, and spend so much money. 

These perverse sounding remarks are 
inspired by this book As Others See Us, 
a collection of essays by foreign authors 
including no Chinese, Japanese, or Rus- 
sian authors, but many others, ranging from 
well-known and knowing skywriters like 
Denis Brogan and Raymond Aron and the 
urbane A. D. Gorwala of India to much 
less well-known and less knowing general- 
izers such as: Julian Marias of Spain 
who writes, “When the American and Span- 
iard meet there is usually comprehension 
and frequently a lively congeniality,” and 
Peter von Zahn of Germany stating that, 
“(The Occupation and the Nuremberg 
trials) strengthened the German in his con- 
viction that the American’s conceptions 
about right and wrong were simple, some- 
times primitive, that he did not know po- 
litical compromise, the nuance, the shades; 
but that he attempted, with the greatest 
determination and complete disregard for 
precedents, to make his views prevail.” 
Yugoslavia is represented by a diplomat’s 
wife who manages to sound exactly like 
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Ninotchka in the early scenes of that play: 
“My views, feelings, and judgments arising 
from my experience in the United States 
have never been entirely personal... .” 
The Egyptian author, who “obtained per- 
mission of his government to write this 
essay,” informs us that “recent interna- 
tional happenings have shown U. S. policy 
to be guided by forced alliances and by 
gain and expediency rather than by right 
and justice.” 

Seldom do these authors have anything 
fresh to say about America—most of their 
remarks are friendly, superficial, and only 
occasionally shrewd. Only a few seemed 
to realize that it was not their portraits of 
America but of themselves that are sig- 
nificant, and most of these profit from 
being unintentionally drawn. And, only a 
few deliberately saw the essay as a means 
of communicating about themselves. From 
these, notably the Ghanaian K. A. B. 
Jones-Quartey and most perceptive of all, 
the Italian journalist, Luigi Barzini Jr., we 
do get memorable vignettes of encounters 
with America. In general, however, one 
looks in vain through these essays for evi- 
dence that there is some higher and more 
perceptive grace in any of their motes than 
in any of our beams, or that in the pro- 
tected sanctuary of greater weakness of 
the lesser power or the ex-power there is 
some secret source of greater wisdom from 
which it would help to drink deeply. 

Harorp R. Isaacs 

Center for International Studies 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 


WILBUR SCHRAMM (Ed.). One Day in the 
World’s Press: Fourteen Great News- 
papers on a Day of Crisis, November 2, 
1956. Pp. 138. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1959. $6.95. 


This can be called, in a special sense of 
the word, a textbook. It gives the text, 
in English and, by a most ingenious use of 
typography and make-up, the appearance 
and texture of fourteen newspapers ranging 
from Pravda to La Prensa, from Cairo to 
Frankfurt. In all but a few cases, the 
entire issue is reproduced. The day chosen 
is the one on which the banner headline 
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of The New York Times began with “Brit- 
ish and French Fleets Close on Suez” and 
Pravda said “Hands off Egypt,” but in 
Stockholm, the readers of Dagens Nyheter 
found “Fleets sail toward Suez’ in a 
secondary position, the banner reading 
“700,000 Russians Invade Hungary.” 

It is odd to find in this book, devoted 
in essence to the reproduction of the ac- 
tual, a sort of heroic figure. “Why,” asks 
the editor, “were these events and their 
meaning so much clearer to Dagens Ny- 
keter . . . than to most of the other 
Papers ...?” He suggests a number of 
reasons, including differences in time to 
press, and then: “Or was it that Dagens 
Nyheter, unlike most of the other papers, 
had not been shell-shocked by Suez and 
was simply making more effort to cover 


Hungary?” 


“Clearer” and “shell-shocked” are 
“loaded” words here. It would be equally 
just to ask why the meaning of Suez did 
not become clear to the editors in Stock- 
holm, why they could not take their fas- 


‘cinated eyes off Hungary in the tenth day 


of rioting and revolution there to observe 
the overwhelming totally new circum- 
stance—the display of force by Britain and 
France. One might attribute this to the 
fact that the paper had a special corre- 
spondent in Budapest but relied on the 
news agencies for direct reports from the 
Mediterranean. And add that the subhead 
on the news story from Budapest ends 
with “and our newspaper urges the Hun- 
garian people to rise against the invading 
Russians” which may be taken as merely 
an index to the editorial page, but has 
also overtones of the tendentious news 
headlines of Pravda. 

Apart from this single lapse from ob- 
jectivity, the book is admirable. It is 
about the size of a tabloid, but the repro- 
duction in size of the large newspapers 
involves no loss except in a few photo- 
graphs. Once the reader has considered 
the handling of the major events, he will 
discover many fascinating secondary points 
of interest: that Pravda actually publishes 
those fatuous letters from workers which 
appear in comic excerpts in our press; 
that a whole page of Jen-Min Jin-Pao, the 
Peking newspaper, is given over to a trans- 
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lation of an ancient Chinese classic al- 
though “the materialistic point of view 
lacks thoroughness” and to a report by 
the Institute of Philosophy on the nature 
of class contradiction; that La Prensa is 
as devoted to sport as any North Ameri- 


can newspaper; and that however the press ` 


reflects the political and cultural character 
of its own country, one universal remains 
—the trivia in each of the newspapers. 

The information given about the com- 
munications, radio, television, film, and 
books, as well as newspapers, in each coun- 
try is invaluable, and the questions and 
summations are admirable. 

GILBERT SELDES 
Director, Annenberg School 
of Communications 
University of Pennsylvania 


ALEC Nove. Communist Economic Strat- 
egy: Soviet Growth and Capabilities. 
Pp. xi, 82. Washington, D. C.: National 
Planning Association, 1959. $2.25. 


Behind its clumsy title, this well-written 
monograph contains a magnificent review 
of Russia’s current economic situation. 
The author is one of those literate and per- 
ceptive analysts whose balanced and so- 
phisticated judgments have most advanced 
our understanding of the Soviet Union. 
His essay can be unreservedly recom- 
mended as a thoughtful, up-to-date intro- 
duction to its subject, complete with cau- 
tious and hardheaded policy judgments. 

This study of Soviet economic strength 
is one of several National Planning Asso- 
ciation monographs that analyze “the eco- 
nomics of competitive coexistence.” The 
separate studies investigate specific aspects 
of the efforts of members of the Soviet 
bloc, led by the Soviet Union, to win 
friends and influence people, especially 
among the uncommitted nations of the 
underdeveloped world, and to advance So- 
viet objectives through economic channels. 
Nove’s discussion centers on the Soviet 
Union, with attention where appropriate 
to the Eastern European members of the 
bloc and to China, together with a series 
of reflections on their trade and aid rela- 
tionships with the outside world. 

After a short introduction and brief dis- 
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cussion of political forces at work in the 
Soviet Union, Nove presents a compact 
survey of the human and material re- 
sources the Soviet Union is bringing to 
bear on its economic challenge of the West. 
Next he considers the significance of im- 
portant trends in the effectiveness with 
which Soviet economic activity is organ- 
ized. In chapter four he turns to the 
record and prospects for Soviet economic 
growth and considers its possible impact 
on the outside world. Finally, there are 
four pages of conclusions, nine pages of 
useful statistical material, and five pages 
of Notes. The whole is sensibly organized 
and judiciously presented. 

Among the many suggestive observations 
that mark Nove’s conclusions, perhaps 
three can be singled out and paraphrased 
here. It is suggested that the Soviet ex- 
ample of rapid growth may prove to have 
a most powerful influence in Asia and 
Africa, quite apart from the presence or 
absence of a Soviet bloc trade and aid 
program. It is-also made clear that, since 
the trade and aid program so far has in- 
volved only a very small fraction of over- 
all Soviet economic activity and since sub- 
stantial continued growth in the Soviet 
gross national product. can supply easy 
increments for trade and aid, the Soviets’ 
capability for a massive drive is clearly 
always going to be present. 

The most intriguing conclusion emerging 
from this study is that the Soviet leader- 
ship’s focus on ‘internal domestic objec- 
tives has so far placed a narrow limit on 
their willingness to make heavy outward 
commitments. The self-imposed restraints 
of economic autarchy have only been re- 
laxed here and there, not wholeheartedly 
abandoned. It appears to this reviewer 
that the Soviet Union is likely to get in- 
volved in really large trade and aid activi- 
ties with underdeveloped areas only if 
Kremlin attitudes are substantially altered. 
Yet this very change in attitudes might 
mean, paradoxically, that we would have 
less need to feel concern over the dangers 
a Soviet drive would pose for the inde- 
pendence of other nations. 

HOLLAND HUNTER 

Associate Professor of Economics 

Haverford College 
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RAYMOND L. GartHorr. The Soviet Image 
of Future War. Pp. xii, 137. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959. 
$3.25. 


Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff is among the 
few top students of Soviet military strat- 
egy in the West. His two previous books, 
Soviet Military Doctrine and Soviet Strat- 
egy in the Nuclear Age, are classics on 
Soviet strategy. He is presently with the 
Department of Defense. 

Soviet strategists in recent years have 
rejected the view, accepted so unquestion- 
ingly prior to Stalin’s death, that the tra- 
ditional “principles of war’-—security of 
the rear, trading space for time, the de- 
vices of attrition, and so forth—are by 
themselves sufficient operational precepts 
for victory in the nuclear age. Since 1953, 
Soviet strategists have realized that mod- 
ern military technology is no respecter of 
ideologies and that, unless the Soviet 
Union is able to achieve a position of 
technological-military superiority, the So- 
viet homeland will be in great danger in 
the event of war. This book has many 
implications for defense policy, for it casts 
considerable light on issues which have 
provoked one of the most searching de- 
bates on military policy yet witnessed in 
the Western world. The debate has cen- 
tered largely on whether United States- 
Western military posture is adequate to 
meet the full range of Communist military 
threats. 

The problem is primarily one of estimat- 
ing Soviet’ intentions and capabilities. 
While national security policy should be 
based more on the latter, every effort 
should be made to analyze Soviet inten- 
tions. It is in this light that Dr. Garthoff’s 
book is particularly useful. At issue in 
the Western military debate has been the 
question of whether the United States has 
not overemphasized its capacity for waging 
general war to the detriment of its limited 
war capability, although limited conflicts 
represent the more probable future threats. 
Dr. Garthoff’s study supports those who 
contend that limited war is much more in 
keeping with classic Soviet strategic doc- 
trine than strategies for general war. “The 
Soviets tend in their published writings to 
discount or deny the possibility of local 
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and limited wars, particularly limited nu- 
clear war. But there are good reasons to 
doubt that such statements foreshadow 
future Soviet behavior. . . . In seeking to 
maneuver the U.S. into positions of choice 
between massive but mutual devastation, 
or no effective response at all, they strive 
to deprive us of confidence that we have 
the alternative of limited nuclear reac- 
tion. . . . Limited wars, indeed, represent 
the -classic form of Communist limited 
military action, for limited objectives, and 
at limited risk... .” (p. 15). 

Perhaps the author’s most interesting 
point concerns the importance of surprise 
attack in Soviet strategy. 

While Dr. Garthoff concedes that sur- 
prise is now recognized by Soviet military 
thinkers as a critical factor in modern war, 
he concludes that the revolution in Soviet 
strategy on this issue is not complete. 
Dr. Garthoff does not completely reject 
the thesis advanced by Herbert S. Diner- 
stein in his study, War and the Soviet 
Union, that the Soviets have fully incor- 
porated the concept of the complete 
pre-emptive strike into their strategic doc- 
trine. But his analysis clearly supports 
the view shared by not a few Western 
military experts that a pre-emptive nuclear 
strike against the centers of Western 
power is the least likely of Soviet threats. 
“Every tenet of Soviet military doctrine is 
opposed to the conclusion that such a ven- 
ture would lead to quick victory” (p. 83). 
More probably the new Soviet missile- 
nuclear capabilities will be used to under- 
write an increasingly bolder strategy of 
limited challenges designed to demon- 
strate to America’s Allies that American 
power is no longer adequate to provide 
for their security. The Soviets will launch 
a pre-emptive strike against the United 
States only if “the United States were 
ever to let its whole military strength so 
decline that the Soviets believed they could 
win at acceptable cost .. .” (p. 85). 

This excellent study should be read by 
everyone concerned with the formulation 
of Western defense policies. Its message 
for Western policy-makers is clear. No 
single strategy will be sufficient to deal 
with the military tasks confronting the 
United States and its Allies. The West 
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must have a flexible military posture ade- 
quate to cope with the full spectrum of 
conflict. 
ALvIn J. COTTRELL 
Research Associate 7 
Foreign Policy Research Institute 
University of Pennsylvania 


LESTER B. Pearson. Diplomacy in the 
Nuclear Age. Pp. vi, 114. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. 
$2.75, 


This little book comprises the author’s 
four Clayton Lectures, delivered at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy in 
1958, and the Nobel Peace Prize Lecture 
of 1957. They present the views of an 
articulate and wise public official with long 
diplomatic experience in the service of the 
Canadian government. Since Mr. Pear- 
son’s intelligence and authority have al- 
ways been bywords at the numerous inter- 
national conferences at which he has 
_ participated, students of diplomacy: and 
international relations are bound to find 
his views interesting, and the reading of 
them is pleasant and not very ‘time-con- 
suming. 

They should not, however, expect any- 
thing particularly novel. This reviewer has 
seen or heard elsewhere practically every 
idea expressed in this book. Words of 
wisdom and experience are, after all, not 
usually arresting for their originality. But 
it is useful to have them repeated con- 
veniently, especially if they are well stated, 
and there are always new students to 
whom a book such as this will have fresh- 
ness along with its other virtues, 

In the first chapter, entitled “Diplomacy 
New and Old,” the author discusses the 
effects on diplomacy of the acceleration of 
‘communications and the transformations 
of political society in many parts of the 
world. Nuclear weapons have made the 
consequences of failure far more disastrous 
than formerly but have not, he thinks, 
affected the conduct of diplomacy as such. 
Communications have reduced the deci- 
sion-making functions of the professional 
diplomat, but the observing and reportorial 
functions remain. The glare of modern 
publicity has made a profound change in 
his environment, yet the qualifications that 
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made a good ambassador two or three 
centuries ago would also serve well today. 

In the very brief second chapter, “On 
Coalition Diplomacy,” the author becomes 
less general and concerns himself primarily 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO). He feels that the NATO 
Council should have more decision-making 
authority in both the foreign and defense 
policies of the member states. ‘The third 
chapter, on “Negotiation and Diplomacy,” 
reiterates some well-known but significant 
truths about negotiations, such as the im- 
portance of knowing one’s own objectives 
and of having agreements recorded accu- 
rately in writing. The fourth chapter, 
“Power and Diplomacy,” comes to grips 
with some of the special problems posed 
by nuclear weapons, in which the author 
shows himself quite up to date. He is 
aware, for example, as many of his col- 
leagues are not, that under some circum- 
stances, which are not at all hard to im- 
agine even between the two super-powers, 
the aggressor could hope to launch a sur- 
prise attack so overwhelming to the vic- 
tim’s retaliatory power that it could es- 
cape any serious counterblow. 

The final chapter, ‘The Four Faces: of 
Peace,” discusses the relevance to peace 
of international trade, power, national poli- 
cies, and human emotions and motivations. 
It is a suitable summation for a man whose 
forte is in seeing things clearly and seeing 
them as a whole. One may miss the ex- 
hilarating shock of a new thought, but 
there is much to be said for a book where 
every thought expressed is worthy of re- 
spect and, almost invariably, concurrence. 

BERNARD BRODIE 

Senior Staff Member , 
The RAND Corporation 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Lioyp A. Free. Six Allies and a Neutral: 
A Study of the International Outlooks 
of Political Leaders in the United States, 
Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Japan and India. Pp. xii, 210. Glencoe, 
Til.: Free Press, 1959. $5. 00. 

This study emerges from a project of 
the Institute of International Research at 
Princeton developed in co-operation with 
local opinion research organizations in the 
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several countries surveyed. Cross sections 
of parliamentarians were systematically 
interviewed, and these inquiries were sup- 
plemented between 1955 and 1958 by in- 
tensive interviews, conducted directly by 
the Institute “in governmental, official, 
parliamentary and elite circles in all of 
the countries concerned except the United 
States .. .” (vii). The aim was to un- 
cover the “reality worlds” of these indi- 
viduals and provide “a picture of the psy- 
chological dynamics influencing not only 
the foreign policy as such, but the inter- 
national posture of seven major nations at 
a given point in history” (ix). 

India’s internal divisions and antago- 
nisms and her quest for social democracy 
are her primary concerns. Her convictions 
against war and her interests as a mili- 
tarily weak state lead her to a policy of 
nonalignment in the cold war between 
communism and the West. She supports 
the principles and objectives of the United 
Nations and aspires to moral leadership in 
the search for world peace. 

Japan’s redundant population and sparse 
resources make her dependent upon the 
outside world for stable trade. Interna- 
tional peace is vital to her; communism 
and the cold war, a threat. Should a nu- 
clear war break out she is fearful of be- 
coming a battlefield and feels constrained 
to be as neutral as possible. Most of the 
Liberal-Democrats desire, for the present, 
to preserve the ties that bind Japan to the 
United States but prefer greater freedom 
of action in the partnership. The goal of 
the Socialists is complete independence. 


Pragmatic, and “power-oriented,” the- 


Conservatives of Great Britain would 
maintain, as far as possible, Britain’s mili- 
tary strength and prestige. Confronted 
with-the threat of international commu- 
nism, they would supplement the United 
Kingdom’s power with that of the Com- 
monwealth and the United States and rely 
upon a policy of containment and deter- 
rence. The Labourites consider the domes- 
tic well-being of the British people their 
primary concern, and would chiefly rely 
upon the United Nations to preserve peace. 

France, with neither the military power 
nor the resources to play a great role in 
world affairs, is reluctant to take a lesser 


rehabilitation and reconstruction. 
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part. She insists that she should be for- 
mally recognized as a member of the Big 
Four on a basis of juridical equality with . 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia. : 

` Italian leaders have no “great power” 
aspirations for Italy. They have had to 
concentrate on vast problems of internal 
Unable 
to face the Soviet menace alone they fol- 
low American leadership in foreign policy 
though at times it has been irksome. They 
regard the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) as the main pillar of their 
policy. The secondary pillar is the unifi- 
cation of Europe with Italy an integral 
part. 

The Germans likewise have no desire to . 
achieve great power status. Their chief 
aspiration is for reunification, of their di- 
vided country. Most of. the Christian 
Democrats believe that to reach this goal 
they should have a close relationship with 
the United States and the NATO alliance. 
The Socialists reject the Adenauer policies 
of deterrence, containment, and collective 
defense and advocate progressive disarma- 
ment, accommodation between communism 
and the West, and peaceful coexistence. 
American legislators express strong aspi- 
rations for peace and freedom and fear 
that both are threatened by communism. 
Although emphasizing mutual understand- 
ing and accommodation in the relationships 
of nations of the free world toward one 
another, they tend to follow the power 
approach when dealing with the Commu- 
nist bloc. 

Frank M. RUSSELL 

Professor of Political Science, 

Emeritus 
University of California 
Berkeley 


NORMAN HARPER and DAvm SISSONS. 
Australia and the United Nations. Pp. 
xiii, 423. New York: Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. $3.00. 

At the San Francisco Conference of 
1945 on the United Nations Charter, Dr. 
H. V. Evatt, chief of the Australian dele- 
gation, became prominent for his enthusi- 
astic support of the United Nations and 
his aggressive championship of the rights 
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of the “Middle Powers.” He agitated for 
some reduction of big power influence in 
the new organization and the liberalization 
and broadening of its economic and social 
functions. Australia failed in limiting the 
veto in the Security Council. But she was 
responsible for enlarging the powers of the 
General Assembly, making full employ- 
ment a United Nations goal, and increas- 
ing the obligations of the colonial powers 
toward their colonies and the United Na- 
tions—to name only the more important 
successes. On the other hand, Australia 
jealously guarded preservation of national 
sovereignty and protection of national 
interests against encroachments by inter- 
national ‘agencies. Even the enthusiastic 
.Dr. Evatt doubted the United Nations’ 
ability to guarantee Australia’s security, 
and he, as well as succeeding Australian 
governments, preferred to rely for that 
upon the Commonwealth, the United 
States, and regional organizations. 
_ The Australian public did not share Dr. 
Evatt’s enthusiasm. The feeling of the 
majority was, at best, cautious optimism 
about the future of the United Nations. 
Once the United Nations began func- 
tioning, Australian interest waned. It 
never played any sizable role in Aus- 
tralia’s security nor has it basically af- 
fected Australia’s foreign policy. On 
trusteeship questions Australian govern- 
ments sided with the colonial powers more 
than with the colonial peoples. In the 
economic sphere Australia acted according 
to selfish considerations, and her partici- 
pation in the International Labor Organi- 
zation was not impressive, largely due to 
her federal structure and constitutional 
system which make ratification of inter- 
national agreements in this field difficult. 
Australia contributed to the general trend 
of nations transacting more and more in- 
ternational business outside of the United 
Nations. This further weakened public 
interest in the organization. Only occa- 
sionally, during such events as the Korean 
conflict or the Suez crisis, was any appre- 
ciable—usually hopeful—attention paid to 
the work of the United Nations. There 
is, consequently, a conviction among inter- 
ested Australian circles that under present 
world conditions any substantial revision 
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of the Charter is impossible and that only 
an improvement of technical and proce- 
dural weaknesses might be possible. 

In essence, this is the story of this book, 
which provides sufficient details to sub- 
stantiate it. The authors set Australia’s 
relations with the organization into the 
context of Australian policies and attitudes 
generally. This makes the book, written 
with scholarly care and discrimination, 
interesting and valuable. 

WERNER evi 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Minnesota 


Henry BLUMENTHAL. A Reappraisal of 
Franco-American Relations 1830-1871. 
Pp. xiv, 225. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. $6.00. 


This analysis of diplomatic relationships 
between France and the United States in 
the middle third of the nineteenth century 
is based on impressively thorough research 
in French and American archives and on 
the published materials. Its general thesis 
is the falseness of the popular impression 
of abiding Franco-American friendship 
since the American Revolution; indeed, 
Professor Blumenthal’s volume is a kind 


‘of catalogue of frictions and even of crises 


between France and the United States. 
Relations between the two countries were 
in fact marked by frequent distrust and 
hostility, particularly after Louis Napoleon 
established the Second Empire in Decem- 
ber, 1851. 

In his study, Professor Blumenthal 
adopted a topical approach, which has a 
number of disadvantages. This organiza- 
tion of his material not only led to a con- 
siderable amount of duplication, but it also 
blurred the significance of the February 
Revolution and the coup d’état in 1851. 
The chapter on incidents between 1800 and 
1860 was also transformed by this ap- 
proach into a rag-bag collection of miscél- 
laneous conflicts or frictions. 

-The volume suffers also from an over- 
emphasis upon developments within each 
of the two countries and between France 
and the United States and by some neg- 
lect of the genéral European diplomatic 
scene. The Crimean War, for example, 
receives less attention than it deserves. 
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Indeed, there is no description or analysis 
of Napoleon III’s policies with regard to 
Europe and the rest of the world; such an 
analysis would have thrown much illumi- 
nation upon Franco-American relations 
during the Civil War. Moreover, the var- 
ious internal problems and upheavals 
which occurred in France during these 
years are not given the attention and ex- 
planation they deserve; they did, after all, 
profoundly affect Franco-American rela- 
tions. 

The style is reasonably clear, with the 
exception of one or two gross slips, such as 
one intervention which did not “come off.” 
In addition, the book has a marked nation- 
alistic tone, rather remarkable for a study 
which deals with the diplomacy of another 
century. 

RoBert F. BYRNES 

Professor and Chairman, 

Department of History 

Indiana University 


RAYMOND W. BIXLER.: The Open Door on 
the Old Barbary Coast. Pp. 204. New 
York: Pageant Press, 1959. $3.50. 


This short but quite penetrating book 
recalls the wartime appearance of Louis B. 
Wright’s The First Americans in North 
Africa (1945). That volume, issued at a 
critical time, described America’s earliest 
involvements on the African continent. 
Even before the days of Jefferson’s deter- 
mined resistance to the Barbary corsairs, 
North Africa has been of sporadic interest 
to Americans. Bixler’s book is a history 
of United States economic and political 
relations in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries with the countries along the 
Mediterranean’s African coastline. 

The author has shown real diligence in 
consulting primary sources, including the 
consular and diplomatic archives of the 


United States Department of State, as well 


as foreign correspondence and documenta- 
tion concerning American involvement in 
North Africa. His book is both descrip- 
tive and analytical. The lay reader might 
wish for a bit more color and evidence of 
literary style in such a book as this. As 
with so many similar works, Bixler’s book 
is written primarily for the specialist. De- 
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spite its lack of stylistic finesse, one can 
have little quarrel with the conceptualiza- 
tion of the book, with its informativeness, 
or with its thoroughness. 

Bixler points out how, too often in our 
national history, North Africa has, like 
other diplomatically marginal ‘areas, been 


ignored or rated as of little importance to 


United States foreign policy. This neglect 
has tended to color the attitude of colonial 
peoples and to facilitate the penetration of 
Africa by the Soviet Union. This phe- 
nomenon occurred in Egypt, where a com- 
bination of diplomatic bungling and mis- 
understanding severely damaged the Amer- 
ican power position during and after the 
Suez crisis. 

This book makes the point that an era 
of revolution has arrived in an awakened, 
socially sensitive Africa. Now that the old 
imperialism of the nineteenth century is 
passing, it behooves us to show special care 
in the development of alternative policies 
to suit the future. To quote Bixler: 
“Zealous new national states are coming 
into being. As they become members of 
the United Nations, they will .join the 
Afro-Asian bloc and participate in the 
struggle between East and West.” In an 
age when the Mediterranean has become 
a vital link in America’s world-wide de- 
fense posture we need more books which 
help define, historically and for today, the 
role which a democracy should play in 
regional strategy. 

i ANDREW F. ROLLE 

Associate Professor of History 

Occidental College 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
HISTORY 


James ROOSEVELT and SmNEY SHALETT. 
Affectionately, F. D. R.: A Son’s Story 
of a Lonely Man. Pp. xii, 394. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1959. $5.75. 


This is, as Congressman Roosevelt says, 
a testament of love. to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt—not as President of the United 
States but as father of a numerous and 


_rambunctious brood of children and as con- 


sort to Eleanor, his “dearest Babs,” to 
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whom the British in wartime gave the not 
inappropriate code name of “Rover.” It 
is a “document of love” also to Granny, 
his mother, that austere dowager of Hyde 
Park urider whose benign rule Roosevelt 
and his family lived for nearly sixty years. 
Granny was generous to a fault and spoiled 
the children by showering them with gifts 
and surreptitious supplemental cash. But 
she was equally generous with Franklin 
and Eleanor, to whom Granny’s gifts of 
hospitality at Hyde Park, a town house in 
New York, and the now legendary summer 
mansion at Campobello were but a few 
items on‘a large list of benefactions. For 
it was his mother, Sara Delano Roosevelt, 
who during most of Roosevelt’s life con- 
trolled the family fortune. 

What effect all this had upon the char- 
acter and conduct of the Roosevelt family, 
one can only surmise. That it was an 
important factor in the education of Elea- 
nor Roosevelt there can be no doubt. It 
is hard now to believe that this gallant 
woman lived for many years as a timid, 
shy, and complacent girl under the shadow 
of her gracious, generous, but domineering 
mother-in-law. 

Important as Granny is, the center of 
this fascinating chronicle is James Roose- 
velt’s father, Franklin Roosevelt. It is, 
in fact, a book about three fathers—the 
robust, part-time playmate, part-time poli- 
tician of the prepolio days before August 
10, 1921; the affectionate, indomitable, 
and infectiously cheerful “Pa” of the long 
recovery period until the gubernatorial 
campaign of 1928; and the final lonely 
father, still called “Pa,” of the Presiden- 
tial years. 

It may be that “no man can be a hero 
to his valet” and that “one must not in- 
quire into the mystery that surrounds a 
King or a President” lest charisma be dis- 
solved by familarity.. But none of these 
clichés would seem to apply to Roosevelt. 
The more one learns of the intimate details 
of his life, both before and after the polio 
attack, the more does his stature grow. 
The more, too, does Franklin ‘Roosevelt, 
the man, the politician, and the President, 
seem to stand apart from Franklin Roose- 
velt, the son, husband, father, and friend. 
He was not only “hail fellow well met,” 
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equally at home with Louis Howe and Gus 
Gennerich, Winston Churchill, and the 
British Royal family, but always, too, 
fairly alone and aloof. 

This book is a massive refutation of Jim 
Farley’s statement that “Franklin finds it 
hard to relax with people who aren’t his 
social equals.” This remark, attributed to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, was no doubt inspired by 
her husband’s early cruises on Vincent 
Astor’s ““Nourmahal” with a covey of mil- 
lionaires, mostly Republican in politics and 
patrician in parentage and tradition. Flatly 
denying having made the statement, Mrs. 
Roosevelt went on to say, “I couldn’t even 
have thought to say such a thing because 
it was not true. If I were going to say 
anything at all on the subject, it would 
have been that I never understood how 
Franklin could have gone on those cruises 
and relaxed with those people.” ‘That he 
could do so in the midst of the bitter 
battles of the early New Deal is part of 
the Roosevelt mystique that not even his 
children could quite fathom. For, as Con- 
gressman Rooseveit says, “Nowhere in the 
world really was there anyone for him with 
whom he could unlock his mind and his 
thoughts. Politics, domestic economy, war 
strategy, postwar planning: he could talk 
over with dozens of persons. Of what 
was inside him, of what really drove him, 
Father talked to no one.” It is this quality 
that justified the subtitle of this. book— 
A Son’s Story of a Lonely Man. 

James Roosevelt and his collaborator, 
Sidney Shalett, both obviously write under 
the influence of the “FDR myth.” The 
Father and the President is clearly a hero 
to them as he was to millions of others 
around the world. And not all of the 
intriguing and fascinating tales of his per- 
sonal follies and foibles, of the sturm und 
drang of a turbulent and often incorrigible 
family, of his often ambiguous posture 
toward personal and political associates - 
and public policies, seem to dim in any 
degree the love of those who knew him 
best or the luster of his name among the 
great Presidents of this country. 

Peter H. ODEGARD 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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THE BASIC BOOK ON 


PARTIES AND POLITICS 
IN AMERICA 


By CLINTON Rossiter, Cornell University 


A distinguished political scientist provides a forthright and objective ac- 
count of American party politics in’this concise and invaluable guide. In 
vigorous and lively language, he examines the two major parties—‘‘the peace- 
makers of the American community”—describing their historic functions and 
the way they have helped to achieve national unity. 

He discusses their make-up, their achievements and failures, the images 
each has established of itself and of the opposition party. The demographic 
forces influencing the American voter and the complex question of how the 
parties actually differ receive thought-provoking treatment. 

This is a superb analysis of the hard facts of American political life, writ- 
ten with critical affection and admiration. 


216 pages. Cloth, $2.85; paper, $1.65 


CONTENTS. I. The Pattern of American Politics. IJ. The Functions of 
American Parties. III. Democrats and Republicans: Who Are They? IV. 
Democrats or Republicans: What Difference Does It Make? V. The Future 
of American Politics. Notes. Index. 


CORNELL STUDIES IN CIVIL LIBERTY 


BILL OF RIGHTS READER 
| Leadin g Constitutional Cases 
SECOND EDITION 


By Mitton R. Konvrrz, Cornell University 


Twenty-four new cases have been added to this outstanding collection of 
about one hundred of the leading constitutional opinions on the rights guaran- 
teed by the first ten Amendments. Revised and enlarged, the new edition 
includes the most important cases decided by the Supreme Court through 
1959. Each case, carefully selected and edited, is preceded by an introduc- 
tion, and many concurring and dissenting opinions are included. 


872 pages, $8.25 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS > 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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THE AMERICAN VOTER 


By Ancus CampsBELL, Puintp E. Converse, Warren E. MILLER, and 
Donatp E. Stroxes, all of the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 
Drawing its data from rigorously conducted nationwide surveys, this book 
offers a theoretical analysis of the influence of political, psychological, social, 
and economic factors on voting behavior. The authors first examine the act 
of voting itself and the immediate political attitudes involved in this act. They 
then proceed to show how the election-day decision is linked to, and partially 
determined by, such factors as education, age, socio-economic status, individual 
personality traits, and geographical and social mobility. Of particular impor- 
tance is the last section of the book in which a broad classification of presi- 
dential elections is proposed, and the effects of American electoral behavior on 
the over-all political system are examined. The American Voter uses a com- 
pletely new approach to many problems—and thus is able to offer several new 
and highly significant explanatory principles for understanding voting behavior. 
1960. 573 pages. $8.50. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER 
The Politics of. Leadership 


By Ricuarp E. Nevustapt, Columbia University. This is a book which 
breaks new ground. It is not about the Presidency as an institution, or about 
its legal powers; rather, it treats the politics involved in holding the office. It 
deals with the man inside the office and with the most important problem which 
that man must face—how to obtain and preserve personal influence and 
political power. As the author writes, “This is the classic problem of the man 
on top in any political system: how to be on top in fact as well as name.” The 
book combines penetrating analysis with a wealth of illustrative material drawn 
from the Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower administrations. The reader 
will find in this work enlightening discussion of such important events as the 
campaign for the Marshall Plan in 1947, the shift in Korean war aims in 1950, 
the dismissal of General MacArthur, Truman’s seizure of the steel mills, Eisen- 
hower’s use of troops in Little Rock, and the emergence of a “new” Eisenhower 
in 1959. An expertise in politics is often said to be essential for a President. 
This book provides a scholarly explanation of the reasons why. 1960. 224 
pages. $5.95. 
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HERBERT Hoover. An American Epic, 
Volume I, The Relief of Belgium and 


Northern France, 1914-1930, Pp. xxiii,- 


477. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 

pany, 1959. $6.50. 

In 1914 a man who had made a world- 
wide reputation as mining engineer and 
reorganizer-manager was called upon to 
undertake a herculean task—the feeding 
of ten million people in German-occupied 
Belgium and Northern France. This was 
a redirection of his major life efforts at 
the age of forty, a redirection that opened 
the way for a second meteoric career, cul- 
minating in the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Herbert Hoover has now undertaken a 
detailed, authoritatively documented his- 
tory of relief during both World Wars and 
` in the postwar periods. The present vol- 
ume covers only relief in Belgium and 
Northern France from 1915 to 1919, 
though the story is continued to the final 
“closing of the books” in 1927 and “re- 
unions” of the directing commissions in 
1938 and 1958. Two more volumes: are 
promised. 

In preparation for this history, “the 
number of documents, books, articles, 
diaries, records, and reports that had to be 
examined . . . exceeded 3,500,000.” Mr. 
Hoover himself inspected about 400,000 
items, his “homework over the years.” 
This is an impressive piece of writing and 
editing, but the story itself is far more 
impressive. 

Beginning with nothing—no organization, 
no money, no precedent, only the ideals 
of humanity and the determination that 
the job had.to be done—Mr. Hoover and 
his American Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium (CRB) had to overcome opposition in 
military circles, on both sides, and caution 
and suspicion at the diplomatic level. They 
had to organize, at community and national 
levels in Belgium and France, orderly dis- 


tribution of food and other supplies. | 


Money had to be raised—a total of nearly 
a billion dollars, in the form of subsidies 
from governments of the United States, 
France, and Great Britain and as chari- 
table contributions by people in several 
countries. They had to arrange for the 
purchase, shipment, and distribution of 
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over five million tons of commodities, 
chiefly foodstuffs. 

The CRB organization and its perform- 
ance were remarkable in many respects. 
Almost all of the American members and 
the leading Belgian members served as 
volunteers, for periods of a few months 
to four and a half years, almost all of the 
Americans even paying their own traveling’ 
expenses. Most of the Americans were 
engineers. Goods worth $1,400,000,000 
were distributed at a total expense of 
about $4,000,000—an expense ratio less 
than one-third of one per cent. The war 
began in August 1914; Mr. Hoover ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Commis- 
sion in mid-October; relief supplies began 
to arrive in November. 

The story is primarily one of high-level 
diplomacy against great odds. Through 
quoted documents, correspondence, and 
memoranda, and through direct comments 
by Mr. Hoover, one feels the awful pres- 
sure of the race against starvation and 
the frustration attending negotiations with 
military commanders and ministries. The 
reader gains insight into the personalities 
of well-known wartime leaders—Ambassa- 
dors Walter Hines Page and James W. 
Gererd, Hugh Gibson, Lord Grey, Lord 
Percy, General von Bissing, and many 
others whose names are not so familiar. 

Occasionally the author permits himself 
a pithy comment on a personage or a situa- 
tion. One such sentence reflects a great 
deal of Mr. Hoover and of his appraisal 
of the diplomatic maneuvering: “Stupidity 
is an essential concomitant of war.” 

Howarp M. Tear, Jr. 

Professor of Economics 

Haverford College 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. The Papers of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Edited by Leonard W. 
Labaree and Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. Vol. 
I: Jan. 6, 1706 to Dec. 31, 1734. Pp. 
Ixxxviii, 400. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1959. $7.50. 


This attractive, scholarly volume is the 
first of a new and comprehensive edition 
of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. 
Sponsored by the American Philosophical 
Society and Yale University, the project 
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was formally announced on the anniver- 
sary of Franklin’s birthday, January 17, 
1954. In order to make the edition as 
comprehensive as possible, 
promptly started a world-wide search for 
Franklin papers which brought to light 
literally thousands of new or hitherto un- 
available papers. At the time the present 
‘volume went to press, 27,800 Franklin 
papers belonging to 375 owners had been 
located and photostated for inclusion in 
this edition which will have three times as 
many Franklin papers as the latest pre- 
vious edition (1906) of his writings by 
Smyth. 

This initial volume serves a twofold 
purpose, first as an introduction to the 
edition in general, and second, the printing 
with editorial notes of all Franklin papers 
of the period from 1722 to December 31, 
1734. The long, scholarly Introduction re- 
flects the results of the latest research on 
virtually every aspect of Franklin’s papers 
——Franklin’s literary heritage, genealogies, 
earlier editions, editorial policies on ques- 
tions of selection (“any paper whose con- 
tents are in any sense the product of his 
mind”), arrangement (chronological se- 
quence), form and method of presenta- 
tion. In addition, there are a number of 
other noteworthy features of the volume 
that are especially germane to the edition 
as a whole, such as the fine frontispiece in 


color of the portrait of Franklin painted’ 


in 1778 by the great court portraitist J. S: 
Duplessis. Pieces like this of the Passy 
period help to create that larger atmos- 
phere of Franklin’s life not yet present in 
the early Boston-Philadelphia years. 
Nevertheless the papers of this early 


period hold a surprisingly high place in — 


the canon of Franklin’s writings. It is 
doubtful whether any of the succeeding 
volumes will have as great an appeal to the 
average reader. Here are the satirical 
“Silence Dogood” secretly published in the 
New England Courant; the “Busy Body” 
papers; the “Plan for Conduct;” “Articles 
of Belief and Acts of Religion,” a sort of 
personal liturgy; “Proposals and Queries 
To Be Asked the Junto;” “Agreements of 
the Directors of the Library Company;” 
‘Papers on Conversation, Cold, Reading of 
History, and Literary Style; “Providence 


the editors — 
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‘of God in the Government of the World;” 


the “Epitaph;” and the first two Poor 
Richard’s Almanacks. : 

The photoduplication (28 pages) of the 
first impression of Poor Richard’s Alma- - 
nack for 1733 is a bold departure from 
the conventional and an effective stroke 
to introduce the reader realistically not 
only to Franklin’s most popular publica- 
tión, but also to Franklin as printer, pub- 
lisher, and businessman. More than ten 
thousand of the Almanacks were sold an- 
nually, from 1733 to 1756, the year in 
which the more acceptable maxims and 
other features of the Almanacks were 
gathered into one final Poor Richard, 
known as the Way to Wealth. More than 
any of his writings Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack created an image of Franklin in the 
popular mind before even the first part of ` 
the Autobiography was written. 

In the facsimile reproduction of the 
“Epitaph” (1728), there is more than just 
another well-chosen illustration. By im- 
plication the editors draw attention to 
Franklin’s remarkable penmanship which, 
like his mental powers, retained its clarity 
and edge to the end. 

“The Plan of Conduct” (p. 99) adopted 
toward the end of his long voyage in 1726 
is an interesting example of several self- 
imposed disciplines Franklin adopted as a 
young man. Writing about it in his Auto- 
biography, he described the plan: ‘more 
remarkable as being form’d when I was so 
young, and being pretty faithfully adhered 
to quite thro’ to old age.” While Franklin 
speaks of it as included in the Journal of 
the voyage, it does not appear there. In- 
deed, no original has been found. The 
near loss of this important document gives 
emphasis to the total loss of the large body 
of Franklin papers entrusted to his friend 
Galloway before leaving for France in 
1775. 

Like the content, paper, printing, and 


_ binding of the volume are in keeping with 


the standards established by Benjamin 
Franklin himself, still America’s ranking 
printer and publisher. The 12-point type 
for the text was especially designed and 
cut for this edition. A working Index for 
each volume is welcome in anticipation of 
the more detailed Index promised for the 
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entire work after the last volume appears 
some fifteen years hence. 

In every respect this initial volume of 
The Papers of Benjamin Franklin has in 
it the promise of a superb addition to the 
great project of American historiography 
inaugurated by the American Historical 
Association, and now in full stride, for the 
publication of the papers of the great men 
of the nation. 

WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

University of Pennsylvania 

Librarian, Emeritus 

American Philosophical Society 


‘Davin B. TRUMAN. The Congressional 
Parity: A Case Study. “Pp. xii, 336. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959. 
$7.50. 


For better or worse Congress is one of 
the great institutions in the world and the 
subject of many intriguing volumes. Allen 
Drury, through the novel Advise and Con- 
sent, has given us a stirring, if fictional- 
ized, account of how the Senate works. 
Journalist William S. White in descriptive 
prose has taken us behind the Citadel. 
Many political scientists and members of 
Congress have likewise turned their hand 
to provide insights about the United States 
national legislature. Professor David Tru- 
man, one of political science’s best schol- 
ars, has resorted to roll call votes to study 
the relationship between political parties 
and the legislature. In a general way he 
is trying to find out the influence of the 
political party and the President’s program 
on voting behavior of majority and mi- 
nority members. 

At the outset, the layman who is un- 
sophisticated in statistics and with such 
terms.as “high cohesion” and “cleavages” 
and “multinuclear types” will find many 
pages difficult to follow. He will hardly 
be able to judge the efficacy of the author’s 
methodology nor his conclusions Never- 
theless, if he will discipline himself to read 
the prose and the summaries, he will learn 
a considerable amount about the leader- 
ship systems in Congress and the degree 


of cohesion on notes between ‘elective’ 


leaders such as the floor leader and whips 
and the “seniority” leaders who are the 
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standing committee chairmen and ranking 
minority members. Truman brings in the 
voting behavior of state delegations and 
some fine insights about Presidential lead- 


. ership. 


The scholar is likely to be as fascinated 
with the method of analyzing vote clusters 
as with the substantive’ observations and 
conclusions. Although the book concen- 
trates on the clusters of voting blocs in 
the Ejighty-first Congress (1949-51), it 
makes some generalizations which, to this 
reviewer, are valid for most Congresses. 
At the same time, Truman is cautious 
about applying his conclusions to all Con- 
gresses. Each Congress is different as each 
set of leaders is different. For example, 
this reviewer, using impressions and inter- 
views, came to quite different conclusions 


-about Senate policy committees in 1955 


than did Truman through statistical analy- 
sis of their behavior in 1949. This is what 
makes Congress an exciting subject! 
For the reader who believes the con- 
gressman ignores party when voting there 
is a challenge in this book. Truman’s 
analysis finds “Congressional parties” a 
reality, and he has provided additional 
documentation of the interdependence be- 
tween the President and the elective party 
leaders in Congress. Although a majority 
of the American voters seem unworried 
about a President and Congress of oppo- 
site party faith, the author believes that 
this results in limiting the significance of 
the Congressional parties and their leaders. 
HucH A. BONE 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Washington 


Harotp M. Hyman. To Try Men’s Souls: 
Loyalty Tests in American History. Pp. 
ix, 414. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1959. 
$6.00, 

In this episodic history of loyalty test- 
ing in America, Professor Hyman presents 
a most stimulating account of ‘efforts to 
uncover the disloyal from the days of the 
early colonies to the present. Emphasiz- 
ing the record of oaths of allegiance in the 
Revolution and the Civil War and of the 
amateur and extralegal “spycatching” op- 
erations of World .War I, he amasses im- 
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pressive evidence documenting his con- 
tention that loyalty testing has proved 
generally ineffective and in support of his 
concluding plea that, “Until the past his- 
tory of the inutility of loyalty tests . . . is 
fecognized, American unity and American 
rights will suffer.” The book offers both 
revealing insights into the antecedents of 
present-day loyalty-security measures and 
valuable contributions to the understand- 
ing of the times which the author treats. 

The chapters on the colonial and Revo- 
lutionary periods, in which Hyman con- 
vincingly argues that loyalty tests “played 
a primary role in structuring the Revolu- 
tion,” provide a rich background for the 
analysis of current controversy over the 
merits of loyalty measures. Both critics 
and defenders of today’s loyalty programs 
will find that many of their arguments 
were stated long ago—by a Lafayette 
counseling General Washington not to 
equate nonjurancy with disloyalty or a 
Tom Paine urging the use of stern loyalty 
tests to determine “who are-in real alle- 
giance with the United Independent States, 
and who are not.” 

In his discussion of the complex of laws, 
edicts, and local understandings concerning 
loyalty during the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, Professor Hyman enlarges on a 
field explored in his earlier book, Era of 
the Oath: Northern Loyalty Tests During 
the Civil War and Reconstruction (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1954). He 
depicts, with considerable writing skill, the 
meaning of loyalty tests in the daily lives 
of millions of citizens in both the North 
and the South. Of particular interest is 
his account of the antidisloyalty campaign 
of Republican Representative John Fox 
Potter and his investigating committee es- 
tablished in mid-1861, and of Potter’s 
tactics, which bear a striking resemblance 
to those of his fellow Wisconsin legislator 
some ninety years later. 

Hyman presents only a sketchy, though 
provocative, treatment of loyalty measures 
since World War I. With regard to legis- 
lative loyalty testing in the 1950’s, he 
observes that modern techniques of mass 
communication have added “to its ex- 
ploitative potentialities, but not, unfortu- 
nately, to its efficiency or objectivity.” 
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Hyman is far from happy with the recent 
record of loyalty testing in the hands of 
the executive but concludes that, “Execu- 
tive, national management of loyalty test- 
ing emerges from history as the proper 
pattern” and “is far more correctable than 
congressional control.” 

No one genuinely concerned over the 
loyalty-security issue should pass this 
book by. 

Wurm D. CARMICHAEL 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Woodrow Wilson School of Public 

and International Affairs 
Princeton University 


JAmEs MORTON Smitu (Ed.). Seventeenth- 
Century America: .Essays in Colonial 
History. Pp. xv, 238. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press for 
the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, 1959. $5.00. 


This interesting collection of essays on 
the English colonies in the seventeenth 
century is the fruit of a symposium in 
honor of the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Jamestown sponsored by the 
Williamsburg Institute. Its program was, 
as the editor puts it, “to examine some of 
the more important manifestations of the 
American colonial experience.” The vol- 
ume makes no claim to be a comprehen- 
sive history of seventeenth-century English 
colonization, but a certain unity has been 
achieved by the editor’s Introduction and 
Oscar Handlin’s essay on the significance 
of the century. The other essays center 
on four chief aspects, relations with the 
Indians, the social structure, church and 
state, and the character of the transplant- 
ing of the peoples as seen through the eyes 
of contemporary historians. Information 
on these subjects has in some of the essays 
been assembled more from the scholarly 
monographs of other writers than from 
direct contact with the primary sources, 
and the impress of the symposium discus- 
sions is apparent from the many points of 
view: expressed. l 

Wilcomb E. Washburn, in his “The 
Moral and Legal Justifications for Dis- 
possessing the Indians,” states that the 
European powers made little or no attempt 
to justify such dispossessing, being inter- 
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ested chiefly in safegudrding their own 
claims against their European rivals. While 


this may be true in general, there was at ` 


least one English king who did make a 
conspicuous public attempt to justify pre- 
empting Indian lands. James I, recogniz- 
ing the occupational right of the Indians 
in the northern coast region, stated in his 
charter to the New England Council in 
1620 that because of a “wonderful Plague” 
which had depopulated the area he be- 
lieved God “in his goodness” had deter- 
mined that the country should be “pos- 
sessed and enjoyed” by Englishmen going 
there. Winthrop later made a similar 


statement, after a smallpox epidemic, that. 


God had silenced the Indian claims in 
the area. 

Nancy Oestreich Lurie deals with the 
impact of the white man’s culture on that 
of the Indians. 
esting essay on social origins of the immi- 
grants points out two basic aspects of 
seventeenth-century philosophy affecting 
everyone; the general acceptance of the 
idea of grades of society and the belief 
that differences in status were “not un- 
alterable.” The reviewer. is reminded of 
an almost unbelievable example of the 
latter in the life story of William Phips 
of Boston, a rough, uncultured ship car- 
penter and sea captain who was knighted 
by James II for discovering a sunken 
treasure ship in the waters off the Bahamas 
and then was made the first royal governor 
of Massachusetts under the new charter. 
In contrast, Bernard Bailyn found status 
_in Virginia more fixed, for by the end of 
the century a colonial aristocracy had 
emerged whose members were distinguished 
from other people by their wealth, impor- 
tance, and political influence. There are 
interesting essays on new patterns of 
church and state in the colonies by Wil- 
liam H. Seiler, Emil Oberholzer, and Philip 
Haffenden, and Richard Dunn’s analysis 
of histories of English colonization indi- 
. cates that the colonial authors better 
understood the significance of the trans- 
planting than did authors in England. 

The question might be raised as to 
whether it is possible to evaluate the in- 
fluence of the new world on the emerging 
cultural patterns without taking into ac- 


Mildred Campbell’s inter- 
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count the promoters of colonizing projects, 
the trading companies and the feudal pro- 
prietors, along with the people they sent 
over and whose government they con- 
trolled. Also the development of a more 
centralized national control in the royal 
provinces and over the colonial empire as 
a whole, supported by increasing numbers 
of colonists, was certainly a major aspect 
of the colonial experience. The Restora- 
tion experiment with a “dominion” in New 
England, with the intention if successful 
of following it with regional groupings 
elsewhere, was something far more than a 
doctrinaire gesture, with the emphasis on 
national control of defense as well as trade 
and on greater uniformity in province laws 
and their conformity with the national 
ones. 

Taken as a whole this collection of 
essays, while covering subjects long well 
known and understood, presents new and 
heretofore undiscovered aspects of social 
patterns in a transplanted English society 
and of characteristics indelibly impressed 
on a people ultimately forming a new 
nation. 

VioLta F. BARNES 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Mount Holyoke College 


OSKAR MORGENSTERN. The Question of 
National Defense. Pp. xii, 306. New 
York: Random House, 1959. $3.95. 


Professor Morgenstern has made a 
major addition to the growing literature 
on strategic problems. He explains in his 
Preface that he does not intend to be 


original, but to find the truth. Therefore, 


he warns, the reader may feel his conclu- 
sions to be obvious. Indeed much of what 
Professor Morgenstern says is familiar, but 
the whole has a clarity, consistency, and 
logic which make the book an original and 
significant contribution. 

The argument of the book rests on the 
principle that “in order to preserve a nu- 
clear stalemate under conditions of nuclear 
plenty it is necessary for both sides to 
possess invulnerable retaliatory forces.” 
If retaliatory forces are vulnerable and 
can only strike if they get warning and 
respond quickly, an unstable international 
situation exists. But if each side knows 
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that the other side, because its retaliatory — 


force is relatively invulnerable, is under no 
pressure to strike quickly, worry about 
- error is largely eliminated. ‘This is par- 
ticularly important when weapons systems 
are based on ballistic missiles which can- 
not be recalled as aircraft can. 

Fixed sites for missile bases do not meet 
the requirement for such a retaliatory in- 
vulnerable force, the book argues, because 
in the race between hardening such sites 
and developing weapons which can destroy 
them, the defender always loses. Further- 
more, it is against American interest to 
attract ever larger nuclear weapons to ‘our 
own territory. Since our Allies have simi- 
lar objections to sites on their territory, 
-the United States needs mobile missile 
launching platforms in places under the 
surface of the water. This is Morgen- 
stern’s “Oceanic System.” He recognized 
that bases in space would meet the same 
requirements, but he excliides them from 
consideration because he thinks they ‘are 
too far off in time to warrant consideration 
in his recommendations for what should 
be done in the immediate future. The 
“Oceanic System” is not restricted to sub- 
marines which can launch missiles from 
underwater; it includes nuclear powered 
seaplanes. He advocates seaplanes because 
they could be serviced from mobile sub- 
marine bases rather than from fixed -sites 
on land. Jet aircraft, Morgenstern feels, 
should be put on permanent air alert as a 
stop gap until superior systems become 
available. In addition, Morgenstern advo- 
cates improved limited war forces and 
insists that we should arm them with 
nuclear weapons of low caliber if that be 
to our military advantage. 

Morgenstern makes very serious criti- 
_ cisms of American defense policy; his own 
recommendations are carefully considered 
and deserving of serious attention. 

. HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN’ 

The RAND Corporation ` 

Santa Monica, California 


Jay Luvaas. The Military Legacy of the 
Civil War: The European Inheritance. 
Pp, xi, 252. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959. $5.95. 


‘unofficial. 
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This reviewer found unusual interest ‘in 
this book, since from her study of foreign- 
ers In the Union and Confederacy she en- 
countered many old acquaintances, such as 
Colonel Wolseley, Colonel Freemantle of 
the Coldstream Guards, Colonel Fletcher 
of the Scots Fusilier Guards, the Prince 
de Joinville and the Bourbon Princes, 
Heros von Borcke, the picturesque Prus- 
sian with Stuart’s Cavalry, and Scheibert, 
official observer for Prussia, to name just 
a few. 

The author followed a simple and logical 
organization. In his first chapter he states 
his problem: to determine. the military in- 


fluence of our Civil War on subsequent 


warfare and on European military theo- 
rists. To find the answer, the author then 
devotes a chapter to each of the British, 
German, and French observers, official and 
Next he explores the military 
writings of French, English, and German 
military men since the close of the Civil 
War. Here the author has done a pro- 
digious amount of research. So important 
did he regard the writings of G. F. R. 
Henderson that Luvaas devotes an entire 
chapter to “The Henderson Legacy.” 
When World War I revealed that our war 
with its use of trenches and railroads was 
a forerunner of modern warfare, there fol- 
lowed a revival of interest in that war and 
reappraisal of the war leaders. Writers 
like Captain Lepoitier saw that it resem- 
bled: World War I in that sea-power was 
the decisive factor. In England the Civil 
War continued to be studied at the staff 
college. With new standards from the 
recent war Jackson shared the stage with 
Lee, praised for his use of trenches, Sher- 
man for his remarkable strategy and mo- 
bility, and’ Grant for his policy of attrition, 
understood finally. 

Luvaas concludes that our Civil War 
never exerted a direct influence upon mili- 
tary doctrines in Europe. Each ‘of the 
major armies found some part of the 
American experience of special significance 
as the British, considering creation of a 
volunteer force, found the volunteer army. 
Available information was ignored in favor 
of a study of recent European wars; yet 
England could have profited in her Boer 
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War from our cavalry lessons, and the 
Allies from the use of trenches. The les- 
son to be drawn from rifled artillery had 
to await universal introduction of rifled 
artillery in about 1870. American devel- 
opments in technology were noted but not 
tactical lessons. 

The reviewer must deplore the omission 
of a Bibliography. Attention must also be 
called to careless proofreading (p. 103), 
‘where obviously some lines have been 
omitted. On page 56 occurs an error of 
fact: Borcke is presented as serving from 
May, 1862, to the “following” June 
whereas he was wounded June 19, 1863. 

ELLA LONN 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Goucher College 


Freprick B. Pree (Ed.). Freedom and 
Reform in Latin America. Pp. ix, 308. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1959. $6.00. 


A curious creation indeed would be a 
divertimento in six movements, one each 
contributed by Corelli, Moussorgsky, Beet- 
hoven, Wagner, Stravinsky, and Berg. The 
editors of symposia should not lightly as- 
sume that ten area experts representing 
almost as many disciplines will produce a 
more grateful pastiche than our beastly 
divertimento, especially when it is plain 
that the authors are not in agreement as 
to the subject on which they are writing. 
The editor’s introduction makes it clear 
that he considers freedom and reform as 
mutually opposed—or at least opposable— 
tendencies. Dr. Pike states, “For Latin 
Americans, the query as it emerges today 
is, can we reform in the midst of the 
freedom we prize? ... It is not accidental 
that in the United States the liveliest con- 
cern over the disappearance of freedom 
has come in an age of reform... .” Some 
of his authors are either unaware of this 
point of view or tacitly in disagreement 
with it. Professor Charles C. Cumberland, 
for example, takes the usual view that 
freedom and reform are handmaidens, bas- 
ing his entire essay on that premise. Yet 
another author, Professor Richard N. 
Adams, restricts his definition of freedom 
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to religious and political matters, offers a 
sophisticated statement of the relationship 
between freedom and reform, and then 
concludes with an inferentially negative 
definition of freedom by saying, “. .. one 
could hardly extend them [aboriginal cul- 
tures] more freedom than they have now.” 
Had this collection been organized as a 
philosophical debate on the social ethics of 
the political dynamics of Latin America, it 
would have gained enormously and served 
as a most unusual contribution. But such 
frank confrontation never occurs. The 
result is a bad symposium, although the 
book is a collection of good articles. 

The several authors are among the most 
able to be found in their respective fields: 
W. Rex Crawford writes on the concept of 
freedom as such in Latin America; C. S. 
Cumberland relates politics and cultural 
homogeneity to derive a fresh hypothesis 
of more than passing research interest: 
F. A. Hermens addresses himself to the 
constitutional aspects of the matter, while 
W. S. Stokes contributes a piquing portion 
of his recently published book, Latin 
American Politics. P. A. Cebollero pre- 
sents a quite detailed survey of attempts 
at educational reform, W. C. Gordon dis- 
cusses economic well-being and social prog- 
ress, and R. H. Fitzgibbon, A. Karasz, and 
Alceu Amoroso Lima consider the special 
cases of Uruguay, Bolivia, and Brazil re- 
spectively. The editor himself contributes 
a broadly impressionistic piece on the 
sources of revolution in Latin America. 
These essays are, by and large, fresh and 
informative. Poor co-ordination, unhap- 
pily, does not permit them to gain depth 
and perspective through their mutual asso- 
ciation, so the articles must stand or fall 
one by one. ` 

So far as symposia on Latin America are 
concerned, the honors will continue to go 
to the American Political Science Reviews 
now classical “Pathology of Democracy in 
Latin America,” March, 1950, in which 
Professors Crawford and Fitzgibbon also 
participated to greater advantage than 
here. . 
K. H. SILVERT 
Professor of Political Science 
Tulane University 
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EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND 
HISTORY 


BRIAN CHAPMAN. The Profession of Gov- 
ernment: The Public Service in Europe. 
Pp. 352. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1959. $6,50. 


C. H. Sisson. The Spirit of British Ad- 


ministration and Some European Com- 
parisons. Pp. 159. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1959. 21 s. net. 


Brian Chapman is Senior Lecturer in 
Government at the University of Man- 
chester. He has lived often in France and 
Italy and, among British political scien- 
tists, is a leading student of continental 
government. C. H. Sisson is an assistant 
secretary in the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service who, after twenty years 
in Whitehall, profited by a Simon Senior 
Research Fellowship to observe adminis- 
tration in France, Germany, Austria, Swe- 
den, and Spain. They have produced com- 
plementary books, different in organization, 
but both illuminated by urbanity, perspi- 
cacity, wit, shrewd insight, and apprecia- 
tion of ways in which “they order this 
matter better in France.” 

Mr. Chapman deliberately eschews sys- 
tematic comparisons with the British- sys- 
tem. Mr. Sisson’s essays are suffused with 
the calm assurance that matters are or- 
dered pretty sensibly in Britain, yet he 
tantalizes the reader by a manner that 
suggests that he is posing in his tweediest 
suit, clutching his oldest briar pipe, for a 
portrait of the typical Briton, like Com- 
mander Whitehead and his Schweppesman- 
ship. 

Mr. Chapman’s book is a magistral 
treatise that traverses the experience, lit- 
erature, official documents, and reports of 
eleven countries, from Denmark and Swe- 
den, to Spain and Portugal. He character- 
izes his volume as an “attempt to write 
a textbook for a subject that does not yet 
exist,” for the good reason that there are 
few writers with sufficient scope to en- 
compass it. He first outlines the historic 
roots, from Roman times, of the public 
service in Europe; he discusses its compo- 


sition, extent, recruitment, and training; 


the conditions of service—rights, duties, 
security of tenure, discipline, and promo- 
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tion. The central concerns of his treatise 
are the controls of the public servant and 
the interplay between him, the politicians, 
and the public. His is a beautiful book. 

Mr. Sisson’s records of his observations 
and reflections are less tightly-knit, pro- 
vocative essays, from which the tempta- 
tion is to quote at large. Like Chapman, 
and like Fritz Morstein Marx in The Ad- 
ministrative State, Sisson knows that only 
the strong interplay of opposing parties 
can provide the political leadership and 
control that enables the civil servant to 
play his proper role: “without the dialogue 
between the two sides of the House, the 
administration could not show even as 
much life as it does.” Without it; too, 
the higher civil service, as a professional 
elite, will dominate the government. 

Both authors are thoroughly British in 
their view of juridical controls, as exer- . 
cised by continental councils of state. 
Chapman gives the postwar French na- 
tional school of administration higher 
marks than Sisson, who thinks the appren- 
tice year closer than the academic year to 
the “Anglo-Saxon conception of an insti- 
tution designed to train people to perform 
tricks rather than one designed to inculcate 
learning.” In a sideswipe, Sisson dismisses 
“the fantasy of some American case- 
studies,” footnoted to Stein’s famous vol- 
ume, “as a sort of administrative science- 
fiction.” 

Climb steadily to the top of Mount 
Blanc with Chapman as expert guide to the 
most extended view of the public service 
in Europe. Sit over pipes and ale with 


Sisson on your descent to chuckle over 


wise saws. - 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 
Department of Political Science 
Brooklyn College 


EpGAR 5. Furniss, Jr. France, Troubled 

- Ally: De Gaulle’s Heritage and Pros- 
pects. Pp. 512. New York: Harper & 
Brothers for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1959. $5.75. 


One of General de Gaulle’s accomplish- 
ments is that he has succeeded in focusing 


‘world attention on his determination to 


restore France to the status of a truly 
great power. Professor Furniss, a politi- 
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cal scientist at Princeton, correctly believes 
that the prospects of the Fifth French 
Republic. are inseparable from the condi- 
tions which led to the destruction of the 
Fourth Republic. He devotes, therefore, 
the major portion of his book to an analy- 
sis.of France’s domestic and foreign ‘poli- 
cies from 1944 to 1958. j : 

The author attributes the final bank- 
ruptcy of the Fourth Republic to the 
system of “immobilisme” which, “reflect- 
ing contradictory aspirations of the French 
people, . . . concentrated on ‘resolving’ 
conflicts by tactical means without taking 
strategic or long-range action.” In spite 
of large infusions of foreign aid, protec- 
tionist policies, increased production, and 
high taxes, since 1945 no French govern- 
ment had been able to balance the budget 
or to satisfy the desire of the great mass 
of the French people for higher living 
standards, The Fourth Republic lost the 
loyalty of many Frenchmen because they 
were dissatisfied with the system of in- 
equitable taxes, deplorable housing condi- 
tions, and inadequate educational oppor- 
tunities. Crucially important, moreover, 
was the growing discontent of the French 
army which felt betrayed by the politicians 
and let down by the existing political 
system. . ; 

While the authors comments about 
France’s domestic affairs are informative 
and enlightening, his analysis of foreign 
political questions is penetrating and 
throught provoking as he traces the many 
shifts in French policy since the end of 
World War II. Prominent among them 
was the original desire to dismember Ger- 
many, which gave way to the acceptance 
of Germany as a member of the North 


Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and. 


the Common Market. Confronted with 
the East-West conflict, France moved from 
the original position of intending to rely 
for its security on the prewar system of 
alliances—including the Soviet Union—to 
the support of the Western defense sys- 
tem and the European unification move- 
ment. The author analyzes, furthermore, 
the new relationship between France and 
its overseas territories, the costly war in 
Indochina, the Suez fiasco, and the Al- 
gerian dilemma. 
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Although aware of the tremendous com- 
plexities of the Algerian problem, Pro- 
fessor Furniss regards De Gaulle’s inability 
to end the war as his “most evident fail- 
ure.” As far as French possessions in 
Africa are concerned, he expresses the real- 
istic view that, although their “loss would 
be a calamity for France, . . . a policy 
whose only political alternatives for Africa 
are maintenance of its connection with 
France or complete alienation from the 
West would face diplomatic bankruptcy.” 
This warning is meant for the United 
States as well as France. 

After the Second World War the United 
States was so anxious to restore France to 
a dynamic role in world affairs that it 
encouraged France to think of itself as a 
great power. The author criticizes the 
United States for having persistently un- 
derestimated the limitations of France’s 
power. Indeed, he is concerned lest Wash- 
ington continue to do so. This reviewer 
agrees with the author’s conclusion that a 
power unable to cope with internal weak- 
nesses should resign itself to a limited role 
in world affairs. Expecting De Gaulle to 
run into domestic opposition to policies 
beyond the resources of France, Furniss 
believes that “in the end De Gaulle will 
not succeed in restoring France to its past 
grandeur.” He suggests that France would 
do well to recognize its decline as a world 
power and to chart a new course, taking 
cognizance of the fact that, fundamentally, 
it is a continental European power. These 
critical and controversial observations 
merit widespread discussion. 

HENRY BLUMENTHAL 

Associate Professor of History 

Rutgers, The State University 


Joun T. Marcus, WNeutralism and Na- 
tionalism in France: A Case Study. 
Pp. 207. New York: Bookman Asso- 
clates, 1958. $4.50. 


Sir Eyre Crowe’s famous memorandum 
concerning British foreign policy in 1907 
argued that coalitions of jealous rivals 
against the eminence and wealth of Britain 
were only obviated by Britain’s manifest 
concern for the ultimate interest of every 
nation, its independence. This concern 
permitted Britain to protect herself from 
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the threat of a power aspiring to general 


dominance by forming an alliance of those 
states seeking protection from the same 
threat. | 

In attempting to contain the expansion- 
ist designs of the Soviet Union, American 
policy-makers looked with some assurance 
to receive the support of other nations. 
It has not always been forthcoming. Some 
states and some parties within states have 
opted for various forms of neutrality in 
the Cold War. This neutralism, princi- 
pally as manifested in France, is the sub- 
ject of Marcus’ book. It is “primarily a 
mood, an attitude of values, and only 
secondarily ‘a policy, or set of policies” 
(p. 107). But its significance was demon- 
strated in the defeat of the European 
Defense Community. er 

This was a considerable achievement for 
the “mood” and views originally expressed 
by some left-wing politicians and notably 
intellectuals, including the Mouvement Ré- 
publicain Populaire (MRP) senator and 
philosopher, Etienne Gilson. The neutral- 
ism of the earlier period from 1949 to 1951 
was often pro-American in some respects, 
but it was argued that since the United 
- States could not provide any tolerable 
security for France, neutrality would be in 
the interests of France and ultimately of 
the United States. If France were not an 
American ally, the Soviet Union was un- 
likely to attack her, and she could ‘con- 
centrate on domestic reconstruction and 
reform. American leadership in resisting 
the North Korean aggression and in urging 
the rearming of Western Europe and Ger- 
many provoked a more anti-American tem- 
per and a more forceful neutralism. More- 
over, the disintegration of De Gaulle’s 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais (RPF) 
_as a political movement-—many of his sup- 
portérs found Pinay’s rightist government 
congenial—restored the purity of a mys- 
tique to De Gaulle’s movement and per- 
mitted his followers to work with others on 
political issues, for example, on Vietminh 
and the European Defense Community. 
Thus, neutralism was temporarily effective 
because it marked the convergence of “the 
Social ideology of the left and the nation- 
alism of the right” (p. 20). A somewhat 
_ similar convergence provides some of the 
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support for De Gaulle today. In a brief | 
chapter Marcus notes the play of leftist 
neutralism and nationalism in Bevanism 
and among the German Socialists. 

. The volume is distinguished by judicious- 
ness, careful analysis, and wide research. 

M. A. FITZSIMONS 
Professor of History 
University of Notre Dame 


Vienna and the 
Young Hitler. Pp. viii, 252. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. $5.00. 


Adolf Hitler called the time he spent 
in Vienna “the hardest, but also the most 
thorough school of my life.” A number 
of books have already been published .by 
the companions of his early years, which 
have shed some light on the darkness in ` 
which Hitler wished to preserve his youth. 
Professor Jenks does not attempt to add 
to the biographical information thus far 
assembled. Rather it is his intention to 
“re-create the Vienna in which Hitler spent 
six aimless but important years.” Like 
most students of the Fiihrer, he has gath- 
ered the impression from reading Mein 
Kampf that practically all the future dic- 
tator’s ideas were conceived or stimulated 
during his sojourn in the Hapsburg capi- 
tal. His book is, therefore, a background 
study designed to explain the convulsed 
and ideological processes which crystallized 
in the doctrine of national socialism after 
1919, 

An introductory chapter presents a view 
of the Vienna of 1906, with its magnificent 
opera, its courts and parades, under which 
seethed the turmoil of its racial mixtures 
and nationalistic tensions. Mr. Jenks con- 
cludes: “If Vienna did . . . not inspire 


Hitler’s hatred for ‘inferior races’ . . . it 
at least fixed and intensified his unholy 
complexes.” 


The book gives a graphic ‘description, 
drawn from authentic material, of the 
welfare institutions to which Hitler was 
obliged to appeal for his actual survival 
in Vienna. Apparently some were models 
of cleanliness, where food and shelter 
might be secured for a token fee. Even 
so, Hitler was not always able to pay the 
small amount that was asked, and con- 
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By UWE KITZINGER. The West German election of 1957, 
the first in which a German democratic party polled an abso- 
lute majority, is the subject of this study. The author analyzes 
the ideological background, the social basis, the policy aims and 
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Five Elections in Africa 
A Group of Electoral Studies 


Edited by W. J. M. MACKENZIE and KENNETH ROBINSON. 
This is a comparative study of elections in five African terri- 
tories that were, or are, administered by the British and French 
governments. The elections, all studied by qualified observers 
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A Political Analysis 
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communist movement of South-East Asia is as objective as is 
now possible. A special feature is the author’s presentation of 
communist parties and powers as seen by South-East Asians 
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both regions for a dozen years. (Royal Institute of International 
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The Soviet Design for a World State 
by Elliot R. Goodman | 


Soviet intentions and expectations concerning their world-wide 
mission are usually described in clichés: “the Kremlin wants 
world domination” or “seeks world revolution.” This book probes 
behind these phrases and expresses their meaning clearly and 
concretely. Professor Goodman has drawn on a broad sampling 
of significant Communist writings to show what the Communist 
world order would be like if the Kremlin achieved its long-range 
goals. , $6.75 


Current Soviet Policies—III 


THE DOCUMENTARY RECORD OF THE EXTRAORDINARY 21ST 
CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Edited by Leo Gruliow and the staff of the “Current Digest of ` 
the Soviet Press,” this book is the third in a series designed to 
meet the needs of both scholars and journalists who wish to 
obtain authoritative documents regarding recent developments in 
the Soviet Union. It brings together in one volume the record 
of the Extraordinary 21st Congress of the Communist Party as 


revealed in the government-controlled Soviet publications. $6.00 
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sequently spent many a night in the Prater. 
Such experiences did not turn him into a 
park-bench philosopher. On the contrary, 
the self-induced hardships of these early 
years increased the venom of a mind that 
was born poisoned. 

The most fruitful parts of Mr. Jenks’ 
study are those devoted to the two crucial 
figures who influenced the political thought 
of young Hitler: Karl Lueger and Georg 
von Schönerer. Lueger in particular at- 
tracted Hitler’s attention, not only because 
he was a master demagogue and a crafty 
politician but also because his “rehabilita- 
tion of Vienna” showed the political possi- 
bilities inherent in an anticapitalistic pro- 
gram. Schönerer, on the other hand, 
confirmed Hitler’s belief that the Hapsburg 
empire was doomed and that from its ruin 
a pan-Germanic empire would rise. The 
chapter in which Mr. Jenks deals with the 


Austrian Social-democrats is also enlight- - 


ening. It explains the contradictions in 
which this party became involved in its 
hopeless effort. to steer a course between 
the internationalism of Marxian doctrine 
and the claims of oppressed ethnical 
groups such as the Czechs and the South- 
ern Slavs. Hitler’s contempt, both for the 
Social-democrats and the Slavic races, was 
based on the impressions he received in 
imperial Vienna. It is, of course, impor- 
tant to note that he remained entirely 
ignorant of the European West. 

The pages devoted to the culture of pre- 
war Vienna are less conclusive. Hitler 
found Viennese culture decadent and “Jew- 


ridden,” and there is a grain of truth in © 


his observations. However, there is no 
proof that he was in any position to appre- 
ciate the Viennese mind. We have no evi- 
dence that he ever read a page by Hof- 
mannsthal, Rilke, Schnitzler, or Freud, nor 
that he ever listened to the music of 
Mahler or Bruckner. Hitler’s taste was 
for the bombastic and the chaotic; it was 
natural that he liked Wagner. 

This picture of prewar Vienna will, with- 
out doubt, help a future biographer to 
draw the early years of Hitler with firmer 
strokes. There remain, however, two ques- 
tions on which Mr. Jenks has not touched 
—cdeliberately, I would judge. One is the 
origin of the pseudoscientific information 
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that Hitler absorbed prior to 1914 and 
which he displayed in Mein Kampf as an 
ideological screen for the burning resent- 
ment which inspired most of his assertions. 
The other problem concerns his psycho- 
logical make-up. Very little progress has 
been made in this direction since Heiden’s 
work on the subject. Admittedly the task 
is a formidable one, but only a psychologi- 
cal study of Hitler could fully explain why 
the. lessons he learned in Vienna became 
the inflammable material that set a conti- 
nent on fire. Mr. Jenks’ book will facili- 
tate research of this kind; it is fully docu- 
mented and reveals a familiarity with the 
intricate Austrian problem that comes only 
from long and sympathetic investigation. 
GERHARD MASUR 
Professor of History 
Sweet Briar College 


L. G. Jounson. The Social Evolution 
of Industrial Britain: A Study in the 
Growth of our Industrial Society. Pp. 
viii, 178. Liverpool: Liverpool Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 25s net. 


Although this volume covers much of 
the same ground as standard works on 
British social history written by Clapham 
and the Webbs, it emphasizes,.to a greater 
extent than in previous publications, the 
loyalties, habits, and aims of the British 
people. It is less concerned with the ex- 
pansion of manufacturing techniques and 
industrial skills. The search for intellec- 
tual maturity, through formal and informal 
education, and the conflict of ideas because 
of the advancement of knowledge are out- 
lined in great detail. 

Tracing the transformation of the Brit- 
ish economy from farm-centered to manu- 
facturing-centered, the author, who is a 
senior lecturer in economics in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds, discusses the new skills 
developed by Britons, the social implica- 
tions of industrial progress, and the rise 
of organized labor. Finally, he indicates 
the significance for social evolution of 
important economic, political, and intellec- 
tual developments of the last fifty years. 
Moreover, some of the tasks of creative 
adjustment now facing Great Britain are 
emphasized. Completion of these tasks, 
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in a modern technological period, must be 
assured if that nation is to sustain its evo- 
lution as a democratic industrial society. 
To the reviewer, one of the most baffling 
aspects of the book is the stress of the 
labor movement with little or no reference 
to management’s role in British progress. 
Although the part the Productivity Teams 
played in Britain’s recovery after the war 
recelves some attention, it appears that 
the author does not envisage these Teams 
as making the significant contribution to 
productivity and to management education 
which the reviewer feels was the final. re- 
sult. Johnson writes that the years im- 
mediately following the Second World War 
‘represented a period when, for the first 
time in British experience, “serious at- 
tempts were made by the government and 
the Press to instruct the general public in 
matters directly concerned with the na- 
tion’s economic prosperity.” 
tion in this area might be devoted to the 
rise of the statistician as a key figure in 
British governmental and business circles. 
The book ends on the note that, at least, 
as far as inventiveness is concerned, “there 
seems to be no limit to the expansion of 
` the British economy. The community’s 
most difficult problem is that of human 
relations within industry.” Wage policies 
have assumed ever greater importance in 
British affairs. Johnson believes that his 
country will be asked, eventually, to decide 
whether the system of collective bargain- 
ing should retain its current form. Per- 


haps, instead, in order to achieve effec- - 


tive co-operation among the government, 
unions, and nationalized industries, the sys- 
tem should be altered. The hope is ex- 
pressed that, in spite of drastic change, 
“the British people will derive inspiration 
from the knowledge that, during the earlier 
phases of industrial growth, they mani- 
fested a creative capacity for the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions and that 
they will not permit their community-sense 
to be weakened by their efforts to live 
becomingly in the future.” 
Mary E. MURPHY 
Professor of Business Administration 
Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences 
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ABDURAKHMAN AVTORKHANOV. Stalin and 
the Soviet Communist Party: A Study 

_in the Technology of Power. Pp. 379. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger for the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
1959, $6.00. 


Mr. Avtorkhanov was born in the Cau- 
casus in 1908, apparently of Muslim origin. 
His first name, translated from the Arabic, 
means “servant of the Merciful (God).” 
In the volume under review, he has at- 
tempted the ambitious task of studying in 
detail the means by which a fellow Cau- 
casian, Stalin, succeeded in dominating the 
Communist party of Soviet Russia. The 
narrative—a mixture of personal reminis- 
cence and historical chronicle—concen- 
trates mainly upon the decade 1928-1938. 
It is successful not: only in making the 
drama, intrigues, and the squalor of the 
inner-party power struggles at the topmost 
levels come to life but also in its skillful 
sketches of some of the more prominent 
Soviet figures of that time: Stalin himself, 
Bukharin, Tomsky, Madame Krupskaya, 
and Pokrovsky. Events subsequent to 
1938, including the Khrushchev regime 
with its revelations of the Stalin system, 
are also analyzed, but the earlier period 
is really the heart of the study. 

The author—now a leading figure in the 
Munich Institute for the Study of the 
Soviet Union—was a member of the Insti- 
tute of Red Professors in Russia and later 
worked in the Agitation and Propaganda 
Department of the party’s Central Com- 
mittee. He suffered for his sympathy to- 
ward Bukharin’s views and so-called “right 
deviationism” and spent several years in 
prison after 1937, the year of the Great 
Purge. 

Mr. Avtorkhanov is shrewd indeed in 
his estimation of Stalin and his methods. 
Unlike many of Stalin’s foes, he recognizes 
just how formidable the Georgian Bol- 
shevik was. The discussion of Stalin’s 
position in the party subsequent to the 
titanic struggle with and victory over Trot- 
sky, but before the triumph over Bukharin 
and the “Rights,” is masterly in its analy- 
sis-of Stalin’s grasp of “unlimited tactical 
flexibility’—otherwise known as “Leninist 
Mr. Avtorkhanov concludes 
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that “Stalin will go down in history not 
only as a tyrant and Grand Inquisitor but 
also as a phenomenal tactician, strategist, 
and master of the science of power. The 
essence of Stalinism, as practiced by him- 
self and his pupil Khrushchev, is the tech- 
nology ‘of power. 

Stalin and the Soviet Communist Party 
makes a fascinating and significant contri- 
bution to our understanding of the men- 
tality of the Stalinist period of Russian 
history. Much of the historical value of 
Mr. Avtorkhanov’s book will rest, how- 
ever, upon the extent to which we can 
lend credence to the author’s “Tacitan” 
historical approach. For example, a rumor 
is repeated which pictures Lenin’s widow, 
Madame Krupskaya, as wailing in the 
home of either Rykov or Bukharin that 
“This Asiatic monster [Stalin] will end 
by throwing me into’ the Lubyanka. .. .” 
It is possible to visualize such a scene, 
At another point, the author, in discussing 
Lenin’s demise, goes beyond even Trotsky 
in practically accusing Stalin of poisoning 
the ailing Lenin. In this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, accusations of this kind need more 
than even the strongest circumstantial evi- 
dence to convince the historian of their 
truth. 

Davin HECHT 

Associate Editor, Collier’s 

Encyclopedia 


Tamas AczEL and Tmwor Meray. The 


Revolt of the Mind: A Case History 
of Intellectual Resistance Behind the 
Iron Curtain. Pp. xiv, 449. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. $5.00. 


Aczel, one of the most celebrated young 
Hungarian Communist novelists and win- 
ner of both the Stalin and Kossuth Prizes, 
joined the Communist movement during 
World War II; he played an active role 
in the events leading up to the Hungarian 
Revolt, fled Hungary after its collapse, and 
is now living in London. Meray, an 
equally outstanding Hungarian journalist, 
novelist, and Kossuth Prize winner, was 
also forced to flee Hungary following the 
events described in this book. Incidentally, 
he is the author of the recently published 
account of Imre Nagy and the Hungarian 
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Revolution, Thirteen Days that Shook the 
Kremlin. 

With convincing candor, which is quite 
impressive at times, the authors describe 
how they swam with the Communist cur- 
rent for several years, accepting the false- 
hoods with which Matyas Rákosi tried to 
justify his domestic as well as the Krem- 
lin’s foreign policy while slavishly copying 
the Soviet. Union’s economic program, al- 
though it completely unsuited Hungary 
and brought the country to the brink of 
bankruptcy. Aczel and Meray describe 
vividly the organized mass arrests and 
trials with predetermined capital sentences 
and how this unleashed terror induced 
them to doubt the dictator’s claims. They 
eventually realized that the members of 
the ruling clique “lived in an air-tight, iso- 
lated world, in a glittering glass sphere 
into which no sound from the outside 
could penetrate. They lived according to 
their own rules, and they answered their 
own questions in the way they wanted to 
answer them. Life was an endless suc- 
cession of victories, and they were the 
conquerors .. .” (p. 309). 

The authors end their story on the eve 
of the October, 1956, events. ‘Their last 
chapter is a valuable “Who’s Who” of the 
most important personalities covered in 
their. book. All in all, theirs is an emi- 
nently readable, and factually dependable, 
introduction to the operation of the police 
state in the European Soviet orbit. 

JosErH: S. ROUCEK 

Chairman and Professor 

Departments of Political Science 

and Sociology 

University of Bridgeport 


Jozser Kovaco. You Are All Alone. Pp. 
295. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1959. $6.00. 


The title of this book may refer either 
to the author, who was the mayor of Buda- 
pest between 1945 and 1947 and again 
during the revolution of 1956, or to his 
country. Its real value is in the descrip- 
tion of a nation’s suffering under Commu- 
nist rule. The author recounts his own 
day-to-day experiences, imprisonment in 
1950 by the tyrannical Rákosi regime and 
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release shortly before the 1956 Revolution 
when the policy of de-Stalinization ushered 
in a period of thaw resulting in a rising 
spirit of criticism. The book does not 
represent a penetrating insight into the 


Communist mystery, and no attempt is ` 


made to discuss the ideological. character 
and the genesis of the Revolution. No- 
where does one get a clear picture of how 
much the Revolution was anti-Communist, 
anti-Russian, and prodemocratic; there is 
no discussion of the elements and groups 
of Hungarian society that led the Revolu- 
tion. In fairness to the author, however, 
his book was not intended to be more than 
a personal account of the crucial events 
of these years. 

What the author does, and does well, 
is to present his personal experiences ac- 
curately and as dispassionately as possible. 
It might be noted, however, that the 
prominence given to some leaders of the 
Revolution and the superficial treatment 
accorded to others leave an erroneous 
impression of the relative importance of 
the roles that individual persons played 
in the Revolution. Yet the author is 
essentially kind to his political rivals. He 
refers to Anna Kethly, the Social Demo- 
crat leader, who might have been his politi- 


cal adversary in a free election, with the 


utmost respect. But Imre Nagy, about 
whom he has very little to say, is praised 
faintly as “the patriot Communist who 
became disgusted with Communist and So- 
viet terror.” Kovago fully acknowledges 
that Nagy’s government received “a unique 
mandate from the people” and “a vote of 
- confidence which was virtually unanimous” 
(pp. 249 and 251). 

The Revolution tested Kovago’s political 
integrity and convictions, and he appar- 


ently survived unscathed. He was stead- 


fast in his demand for the revival of 
the political parties, free elections, and 
the withdrawal of Hungary from the War- 
saw Pact.- As to whether the position he 
took was politically astute and realistic, 
future historians will be in a better posi- 
tion to judge. As he'saw it in 1956 the 
only alternative to Communist Hungary 
was a free and neutral Hungary, and he 
was convinced that the people of Hungary 
had rejected both the Tito and Gomulka 
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types of national communism. He urged 
his anti-Communist friends to take ovér 
the leadership of the Revolution ‘to avoid 
being “swept by the storm” (p. 172). 

One does not obtain a clear picture 
of what Kovago expected from the West 
during the Revolution and whether or not 
the disappointment over western failure 
to help or the gratitude over western 
sympathy dominated his feelings. When 
Vice-President Nixon explained the “moral 
dilemma” that faced the United States: 
that is, if the United States “gave special 
help to the Hungarian refugees, then more 
and more people would leave Hungary,” 
which would mean “a very serious loss” 
to that country, but if the United States 
did not “give the refugees their support,” 
then it would find itself in “an impossible 
moral position” (p. 280), Kovage could 
only say that he “never saw the facts in 
this light.” It would seem, therefore, that 
the author himself is at a loss to know 
just what course the United States govern- 
ment should have taken. All in all, Mr. 
Kovago’s book is well written and informa- 
tive, and it helps the reader to under- 
stand Hungary’s tragedy. — 

WAYNE S. VUCINICH - 
Professor of History 
Stanford University 


Apert N. Tarurts. Soviet Policy To- 
ward the Baltic States, 1918-1940. Pp. 
vili, 276. Notre Dame, Ind.: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1959. $5.50. 


Here is another one of those books that 
is so dully written that one can only say 
the author would have been wise to pre- 
sent a straightforward and unadomed cal- 
endar of events, rather than to try to 
string his thoughts together in a narrative, 
as he has done here. What we have is a 
calendar of events anyway, and the strung . 
together paragraphs only obscure a clear- 
cut view of events that a sober calendar ` 
would have furnished. The impact of a 
calendar would have been the more power- 
ful, also, as then we should have been able 
to see in stark and bitter outline the in- 
evitable descensus Averni which is the 
theme of Mr. Tarulis’ story in this volume. 

The book had to be written, that we | 
recognize and concede, if only to record 
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in one place the steps by which the Soviet 
Union took over and began to absorb the 
three Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. In the year 1918, within 
the space of ten months, from February 
16 to November 18, the three achieved 
independence. In the summer of 1940, in 
the space of three days, August 3, 5, and 
6, the three lost that independence and 
became the 14th, 15th, and 16th republics, 
respectively, of the Soviet Union. In the 
book under review we have the record, 
compiled in detail and largely based on 
primary sources, of just how the drama 
implicit in this took place. Unfortunately, 
in this portrayal, there is no drama, just 
a record of cynical and low-minded politi- 
cal maneuvering and ultimately a forcing 
of three once independent states into the 
Soviet orbit without resistance. 

The Baltic has always been some Pow- 
er’s lake: for instance, Denmark’s and 
Sweden’s, and there was a time the Brit- 
ish would have contemplated its acquisi- 
tion; at one moment in the period 1930- 
32, there was hope that it might even 
become the lake of the mid-zone states, 
with Sweden as a benign patron. Signs 
pointing in this direction were, among 
others, the conference of the Agricultural 
Countries which was held in Warsaw in 
1930, and again the celebrations in Tallinn 
and Tartu in 1932 of the 300th anniversary 
of the Estonian University of Tartu. We 
have tangible evidence of what was then 
happening in the file of that excellent 
organ of the small Baltic nations, Baltic 
Countries, published in Poland. But since 
Peter the Great, there has never been a 
moment’s relaxation of the Russian will 
to make the Baltic a Russian lake, and it 
is the realization of this that we see in 
Tarulis’ book. 

It is clear that if the Baltic peoples had 
been one, they might have been able to 
learn to live with a giant, as Poland, with 
her unique culture, has been able to do. 
But with three different peoples, varying 
greatly in historical experience among 
themselves and with a population ratio of 
one to thirty with the Soviet Union, there 
was never any hope. The sad record is 
here, fully set down. 

Scholars reading this book will certainly 
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miss a Bibliography. And desirable also 
would be an informative “who’s who,” so 
that men such as the United States Min- 
ister to Latvia (p. 169) could be properly 
identified and so that one could recognize 
in the man, Kreve, who played so great a 
role in the final handing over of Lithuania 
to the Soviet Union the professor, Kreve, 
who had been a great spiritual force in 
Lithuanian life and who reached the end 
of his career at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Marian Moore COLEMAN 
Lecturer in Comparative Cultures 
Alliance College 


STANLEY W. Pace. The Formation of the 
Baltic States: A Study of the Effects of 
Great Power Politics upon the Emer- 
gence of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esto- 
nia. (Harvard Historical Monographs 
XXXIX.) Pp. ix, 193. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959. 
$4.50. 


Professor Page’s book is concerned with 
one of the most exciting and complex epi- 
sodes of the political history of World 
War I. In a way, it may be viewed as a 
case study of the double conflict between 
national aspirations and big powers’ poli- 
tics and between the latter’s mutually ex- 
clusive political goals. 'This pattern had 
been in existence in several areas during 
the closing days of World War I and re- 
appeared in several instances some twenty- 
five years later. 

. The Baltic States became a pawn in the 
power politics of the big powers. It was 
only at the beginning of 1917 when Ger- 
many faced the necessity of contemplating 
a negotiated peace that some of her politi- 
cal leaders took cognizance of a national 
movement in Lithuania which demanded 
independence. Even though this policy 
was calculated as a matter of temporary 
expediency the military leaders of Ger- 
many combatted it by other designs which 
equaled outright annexation. Latvia and 
Estonia remained part of Russia and their 
national aspirations continued on the whole 
to be ignored even by her provisional gov- 
ernment. Then, the October Revolution 
and the Brest-Litovsk Treaty threw the 
whole area into a maelstrom of chaotic 
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_ events in which nationalism, imperialism, 


t 


and Bolshevism crossed swords in a drama 
of manifold conflicts. Self-determination 
became the slogan of the day, whether car- 
ried on the banners of the advancing Ger- 
man annexationists or on the lips of the 
Bolshevik interventionists. The Allies who 
accepted the principle of self-determination 
as one of the guiding lights of their peace 
aims ironically were most reluctant to 
implement it toward the Baltic States. 
The chaos reached its peak when after 
the armistice the ill-fated Iron Division 
of General von der Goltz was supposed 
to hold: its position on behalf of the Allies. 
More out of chaotic circumstances than 


_as a result of a planned policy emerged 


the independent Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, and the only elements that shone 
in the darkness of power politics were the 
national sentiments and goals: of their 


‘people. 


Professor Page succeeded in collecting 
pertinent information from many scattered 
sources and in presenting an integrated 
picture of an extremely complex story. 
It is a pity, indeed, as he himself recog- 
nizes, that lack of language knowledge of 
the Baltic nations prevented him from tap- 


- ping an important part of historical ma- 
Nor did he make use of the ar-. 


terials. 
chives of the Imperial German Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, the microfilms of which 
are deposited in the National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. and which would have 
thrown an additional light on the somber 
scene of the German politics in the Bal- 
tics. Nevertheless, his volume deserves 


careful study for its informative value and ° 


clarity of presentation. 
JOSEF KORBEL 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


Fritz Roric. Wirtschaftskräfte im Mit- 
telalter: Abhandlungen zur: Stadt-und 
Hansegeschichte. Pp. xi, 707. Köln 
and Graz: Bohlau Verlag, 1959. No 
price. 
This book is a posthumous collection of 

essays written over a period of some thirty 

years by our generation’s most outstanding 
historian of the German Hansa and the 
cities of northern Germany. A complete 
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list of Rorig’s publications covers dozens 
of pages. From these papers the editor 


-has selected a score which deal primarily 


with the history of the Hansa, the Hansa 
towns, and medieval cities in Germany. 
The first half of the book contains a set 
of articles which already had appeared dur- 
ing the lifetime of their author, at that 
time under the title Hansische Beiträge 
zur deutschen Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 

Whereas the first half of the book con- 
tains essays which deal with strictly cir- 
cumscribed problems of ‘medieval eco- 
nomic, and especially commercial and 
urban history, the papers in the second 
part deal with somewhat more general 
questions. One paper, for example, is en- 
titled “Medieval World Economy: Flower- 
ing and End of an Economic Epoch.” 
Another is entitled “The Sea and the Euro- 
pean Middle Ages;” and a third “The City 
in German History.” Though many of 
the illustrations in these articles are taken 
from the history of the Hansa, and, in 
particular that of Liibeck, their scope is 
much wider and their historical depth 
greater than the earlier papers which ex- 
plicitly deal with the history of Liibeck 
or the political and commercial struggles 
of the Hansa in the Baltic Sea. 

The significance of these chapters is _ 
threefold. First, they contain some inter- 
esting and well-presented aspects of Euro- 
pean economic history. For example, in 
one essay on “The Origin of Magdeburg 
and the Earlier History of Commerce,” 
Rörig presents a penetrating analysis of 
the gradual expansion of commerce in ‘the 
ninth and tenth centuries into the area 


between .Rhine and Elbe, and in the essay 


“Symbolism of the Reich in Gotland,” he 
describes the manner in which the expan- 
sion of., German commercial interests in 
the Baltic gradually brought this area ‘into 
the network of European trade in the ` 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Secondly, Rorig’s essays are important 
because several provide a synthesis in the 
field of urban and commercial history; 
they form a capstone to the more mono- 
graphic and specialized presentations in the 
first part. This is true, in particular, of- 
the last two papers on the role of sea 
trade in European economic history and 
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the economic function of the cities of 
Germany in their historical development. 
A third essay, “The Origin of the Hansa 
and the Baltic,” is primarily historical in 
conception. It had not been published 
before, but was intended as a first chapter 
Jn a larger book on the history of the 
Hansa, in general. 

Thirdly, Rorig’s essays, notably the cru- 
cial essay on medieval world economy, 
contain a lengthy exposition of and argu- 
ment for a particular thesis-on the role of 

medieval cities and medieval trade, in gen- 
` eral. Among European economic historians 
two extreme positions had become elabo- 
rated, one represented by Bücher and Som- 
bart, and the other by Pirenne, H. Bechtel, 
and Rörig. Whereas the former thought 
of the economy of the typical medieval 
town as limited in scope, extent, and vari- 
ety of customers, the second group em- 
phasized the essential international inter- 
dependence of urban economies. Whereas 
Biicher saw a historical development from 

a “town economy” to a “national econ- 
' omy,” Rörig replies: “The real economy 
of medieval towns was at the same time 
always a world economy; only when na- 
tional economies began to develop, the 
world economy had come, for the time 
being, to an end” (p. 391). 

Much of the content of the essays ċol- 
lected in this book is an elaboration of 
this thesis. It is not possible to enter 
here into the dispute between Biicher and 
Sombart, on the one hand, and Rorig, 
Pirenne, and those siding with them, on 
the other. In part, this dispute is clouded 
by semantic problems. For example, such 
concepts as “town economy” or “world 
economy” are employed with different 
meanings. Moreover, whereas Biicher has 
in mind primarily the typical small town 
of the German plains, with some 1,500 to 
2,000 inhabitants, Rörig is inclined to think 
of the great emporia like Venice, Florence, 
Bruges, or Liibeck. But the conflict goes 
deeper than this, and though it cannot be 
said to be fully resolved—especially since 
the quantitative relations of medieval com- 
merce are as yet too little explored— 
Rörig presents in the book under review 
a mass of ammunition for the “modern- 
izers,” as they have sometimes been called. 
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Surely in view of his arguments the 
Biicher-Sombart thesis cannot be main- 
tained in its primary intransigent form. 

In the course of developing his thesis 
of the oecumenical network of medieval 
trade, especially as it was carried on from 
and through the commercial centers in 
Northern Germany, Rörig presents a mass 
of valuable, challenging data and insights. 
His book is a pleasure to read, and anyone 
interested in the Hansa or medieval com- 
merce will find it an indispensable compan- 
ion. And last but not least, some of the 
essays contained in this work, such as the 
long essay on “The Market of Lübeck: A 


- Topographical-Statistical Investigation of 


an Aspect of German Social and Economic 
History,” are rare masterpieces of social- 
historical analysis which will long remain 
models for historians and students of 
society. l 
Bert F. HOsSELITZ 
Professor of Social Science 
University of Chicago 


Moses Hapas. Hellenistic Culture: Fusion 
and Diffusion. Pp. vi, 324. New York:. 
Columbia University Press, 1959. $6.00. 


The author has previously published the 
following important books: A History of 
Greek Literature, A History of Latin Lit- 
erature, and Ancilla to Classical Reading. 
He is Jay Professor of Greek and chairman 
of the Department of Greek and Latin at 
Columbia University. In the present work 
he clearly indicates how Greek civilization 
after the career of Alexander the Great 
became strongly affected by Oriental civili- 
zations, while at the same time it exerted 
a powerful influence in Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and northwestern India. This is 
naturally a most fascinating subject, and 
we are grateful to the writer for his schol- 
arly treatment. He maintains with much 
justice that western civilization is greatly 
indebted to the process which he has de- 
scribed. The Christian church in particu- 
lar drew heavily upon the culture of the 
Hellenistic world in which it originated 
and developed. It should be noted espe- 
cially that the influence of Hebrew litera- 
ture, chiefly the Old Testament, seems to 
have expedited the spread of Christianity 
in the eastern half of the Roman Empire. 
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Professor Hadas makes this significant 
statement on p. 264: “For’ the shaping 
of European civilization the emergence of 
unified conceptions of law and authority 
is the most meaningful consequence of 
interaction between east and west in the 
hellenistic age.” In his opinion Virgil bor- 
rowed from the Jews the widely accepted 
idea that the Romans were an elect people. 
He was probably correct in making this 
remarkable conclusion. 

There are altogether twenty chapters, 
which present somewhat scattered bits of 
information, leaving the reader in a state 
of mind in which he is still anxious to view 
the whole aspect in a more closely knit 
scene. The Books of the Maccabees, for 
example, receive more than the proper 
share of attention, chiefly because the 
author had published a great deal on this 
portion of Hebrew-Aramaic literature. We 
might also wonder why Mr. Hadas ex- 
presses this strange thought: “In Greek 
tragedy there are no villains: Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus may not have sufficient jus- 
tification for compassing the death of Aga- 
memnon, but they have some” (p. 56). 
No doubt all villains have some justifica- 
tion for their peculiar actions, and yet we 
hesitate to magnify the extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Jn general it may be said 
that the ancient Greeks were a bit lacking 
in personal virtue and have received. more 
credit for sound ethics than they deserved. 

ALBERT HyMA 

Professor of History 

University of Michigan 
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Str MORTIMER WHEELER, C.LE. Early 
India and Pakistan to Ashoka. Pp. 241. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 
No price. 
While Sir Mortimer Wheeler was the 

Director General of Archaeology in India, 

he initiated, on a scientific basis, a regular 

survey and excavation of prehistoric sites 
in India and utilized in it the most up-to- 
date scientific method evolved: in Europe 
and America. It is, therefore, suitable that 
he should have presented to the learned 
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world the state of knowledge of prehistoric 


India in the form of this nicely printed 
and well-illustrated handbook. A compari- 
son of it with Stuart Piggott’s Prehistoric 
India, published in 1949, would give a fair 
measure of the progress and precision of 
knowledge achieved during the last ten 
years. 

The author begins with a discussion of 
the chronology of the three types of wares 
which are of special importance in any 
study of Indian prehistory during the first 
millennium B.C. The “Painted Grey 
Ware,” associated with the Bronze Age, 
is the earliest ceramic specimen yet found 
that belongs to a date posterior to the 
Indus Civilization. The beginning of this 
“earliest reputable pottery known to us 
from a number of town-sites, mentioned as 
already established before the Mahabha- 
rata war,” is attributed by the author to 
the eighth century B.C., though Indian 
archaeologists, who excavated Hastinapura, 
would prefer to take it back to 1100 B.C. 
The initial date of the “Northern Black 
Polished Ware,” which immediately suc- 
ceeded the “Painted Grey Ware,” is placed 
somewhere in the fifth century B.C. The 
third, the “‘Rouletted Ware,” is placed, on 
more sure grounds, approximately at the 
beginning of the Christian era. With an 
initial gap of five hundred years—more or 
less—after the end of thé Indus Civiliza- 
tion about 1500 B.C., the three types of 
wares mentioned above bring us through 
successive stages to the historic period. 

The book also deals with the beginnings 
of the prehistoric age and gives a good 
account of the Stone Ages and the Indus 
Civilization, but its special feature is a 
clear exposition of the prehistoric culture 
of the period that immediately followed, 
and particularly its extension to the Ganges 
Valley and Central India of which very 
little has so far appeared in the form 
of a popular handbook. Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler writes in an easy and lucid style, 
and his book will surely be read with in- 
terest and profit by anyone who wants to 
possess general but authentic information 
about prehistoric India. The only blemish 
in the book is its last chapter dealing with 
the great Maurya Emperor Asoka, and the 
author would have been well advised to 
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omit it altogether. Its relevancy with the 

preceding chapters is not quite apparent, 

and the treatment of the subject is open 

to serious criticism. 
| R. C. MAJUMDAR 

Honorary Head, Department of 

History 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
Bombay 


A. Doak BARNETT. Communist China and 
Asia: Challenge to American Policy. 
Pp. xi, 575. New York: Harper & 
Brothers for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1960. $6.95. 


Officials, scholars, newspapermen, and 
debaters will find this book a blessing. 
Accurate and up to date, it summarizes 
the accomplishments of the Peking regime 
within China, outlines Peking’s strategic 
capacities, describes Communist China’s 
foreign policies segment by segment, and 
concludes with a discussion of Nationalist 
China and of American foreign policy. 

The author is an outstanding China ex- 
pert. Reared in China, he has the addi- 
tional advantage of recent service in Hong 
Kong with the American Universities Field 
Service. He has also written many of the 
background studies which go into this 
book. He knows the country so well and 
so deeply that he is able to marshal im- 
mense numbers of facts without becoming 
complicated or tedious. 

The present work does not have the 
“fact-crammed” impact of Rostow’s 1954 
book, The Prospects for Communist China. 
This book is never too detailed. There 


.are few tables of figures, no tables of or- 


ganization, and very little reference to 
materials not available in the English Jan- 
guage. The approach is always gentle- 
manly and never pedantic. Sometimes 
this reviewer has wished that Barnett had 
been more specific ‘in things which he ob- 
viously knew but did not include. The 
Council on Foreign Relations has an ad- 
mirable reputation for keeping problems 
dt an understandable, reasonable level; 
this book continues that tradition. 

No other recent book has the sheer geo- 
graphic and functional sweep of this one. 
The author portrays Chinese Communist 
behavior under medium-heavy magnifica- 
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tion. He does not go into the passionate 
detail of Robert North’s Moscow and Chi- 
nese Communists or the fact-laden heavi- 
ness of Peter S. H. Tang’s more recent 
Communist China Today. He desires to 
keep the subject understandable; this he 
accomplishes. 

In his policy conclusions Mr. Barnett 
cogently summarizes four major alterna- 
tives of the United States in dealing with 
mainland China—accommodation, limited 
pressure, complete countermeasures, and a 
“two-Chinas” approach. He shows that 
the limited pressure has not been very 
successful, that accommodation is useless, 
that real countermeasures would not be 
accepted in this country or anywhere else, 
except Formosa, and that the “two-Chinas” 
policy would meet violent resistance from 
both the Chinese regimes, Nationalist and 
Communist. He concludes that the prob- 
lem is indeed perplexing and that China 
should be considered in the light of a 
broader, more inclusive Asia policy. 

One may add that the book is hand- 
somely printed, the Bibliographical Note 


an excellent survey, and the Notes full. 


The publisher has not keyed the Notes to 
the text in their running heads, but they 
are serviceable nonetheless. 
PAuL M. A. LINEBARGER 
School of Advanced International 
Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 


PEDRO CARRASCO. Land and Polity in 
Tibet. Pp. vil, 547. Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1959. $5.75. 


Dr. Carrasco has combed the literature 
on Tibet, principally in Western languages, 
to produce a useful composite of data con- 
tained in the works of explorers, other 
travelers, officials, diplomats, and other 
direct observers of the Tibetan scene. This 
course was prescribed for Dr. Carrasco be- 
cause of the inadequacy of existing docu- 
mentary materials and also because the 
area is generally closed to firsthand field 
research. He candidly offers his work “as 
a provisional analysis, giving only tentative 
answers to a wide variety of questions” 
(p. iii) until such time as a work of defini- 
tive scholarship can be undertaken. Ac- 
cepted with these reservations, Dr. Car- 
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rasco’s work incorporates a typological 
guide to the subject and a body of useful 
substantive conclusions on the relations 
between the system of land tenure and the 
‘political-social organization of Tibet in the 
“modern” as distinguished from the “con- 
temporary” period—that is, “before the 
disruption effected by modern civilization” 
(p. 229). 

The basic conclusion of the study is: 
“There is no class of private landowners 
not engaged in government, and there is no 
group of officials that does not also have 
a privileged economic position. That is, 
there is no separation between economic 
power and political power. The same peo- 
ple who control the land also contro] the 
state; in fact, they are the state; and the 
state, that is, its personnel as a group, 
owns the land” (p. 216). It is equally 
clear, however, that the system operates 
differently in detail in the different parts 
of the country, that landlord-tenant rela- 
tions are not identical, and that there are 
variations in the status of regional chiefs, 
lamas, landlords, peasants, traders, and 
other social elements. Particular attention, 
however, is paid to those parts of the 
country then under the rule of the Dalai 
Lama, although with respect to the status 
of the latter Dr. Carrasco asserts: “Since 
the Dalai Lama is the successor to the rule 
of the once unified Tibetan nation, he is 
in the position both religiously and politi- 
cally to claim some sort of sovereignty 
over all Tibetan areas” (p. 79). But con- 
sidering that “in Lhasan Tibet, the upper 
class clearly rules and owns the land as a 
body,” the corporate or collective rule of 
the upper class “also finds its. political 
expression in the absolute power of the 
Dalai Lama, his personal ownership of all 
the land, and the subordination of all the 
people as his subjects.” But from the 
traditional seclusion of the Dalai Lama 
and the fact that only the thirteenth of 
the Dalai Lamas of the period in question 
“ever exercised his theoretical power,” Dr. 
Carrasco. concludes that “the absolute 
power of the Dalai Lama .. . is simply a 
fiction of Tibetan political theory” (p. 
217). Certainly these conclusions are not 
unrelated to the policies and actions of 
the Chinese Communist regime since the 
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establishment of its authority in Tibet 
after 1951. ` 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 
Professor of Political Science 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Davm J. STEINBERG and others. Cam- 
bodia: Its People, Its Society, Its Cul- 
ture. Pp. 350. Revised for 1959 by 
Herbert H. Vreeland. New Haven, 
Conn.: Human Relations Area Files: 
Press, 1959. $7.00. 


Cambodia is the fifth in the Human 
Relations Area Files CHRAF) series of 
publications which is designed to provide 
insight into the total functioning of con- 
temporary societies. In view of the pau- 
city of English-language publications on 
any facet of present-day Cambodia, this 
volume is a truly welcome addition to the 
series. 

In keeping with the spirit of the series, 
Cambodia endeavors to provide compre- 
hensive coverage of Cambodian life. The 
contents of its twenty-two chapters may 
be summarized into the following cate- 
gories: religion, economics, government 
and politics, foreign policy, education, 
health and welfare, family, values and atti- 
tudes, and patterns of living. Of these 
areas economics and politics receive the 
greatest amount of consideration, while 
the least attention is devoted to values, 
attitudes, and patterns of living. 

The book has many merits, particularly 
with regard to its description of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon’ economic and social- 
reform; but certain shortcomings stand 
out. Among the most notable of these are 
the absence of evaluative material and the 
gross generalizations which the writers 
often permit themselves to make on the 
basis of meager facts. 

For example, in chapter 8 (pp. 96-97) 
it is implied that Cambodia’s policy of 
neutrality makes it possible for Commu- 
nists to use the country as a base for 
propaganda and infiltration, both within 
Cambodia and into Thailand and South 
Vietnam. Except for noting that Prince 
Sihanouk has stated his concern about 
Communist activity, no evidence is given 
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to support this. conclusion. Nor is it 
mentioned that Prince Sihanouk also ex- 
pressed his concern, on the same occasion, 
about similar Western activity in Cam- 
bodia. 

It is unfortunate that an unbalanced 
concern with issues in the cold war, often 
confused, beclouds what otherwise one 
would expect to be careful evaluation. No 
_ evidence is offered, for example, to sup- 
port the assertion that the neutral attitude 
of the Cambodian government lowers its 
resistance to communism (p. 113). Nor 
is any evidence adduced to demonstrate 
that the Chinese in Cambodia will neces- 
sarily serve the aims of Peking (ibid.). 

The authors betray a lack of under- 
standing of Cambodian politics. To say 
that “the framers [of the Cambodian Con- 
stitution | were satisfied with merely adapt- 
ing the French constitution” (p. 262), 
shows a serious lack of appreciation of the 
shrewdness and foresight of Prince Sihan- 


ouk. While it may be true that the Con- 


stitution is in part derived from the draft 
constitution which was rejected by the 
French electorate in 1946, it would be 
more pertinent to note that, in setting up 
a system of parliamentary democracy 
combined with a measure of autocracy, 
Prince Sihanouk, then King, liberalized the 
regime but also provided for a check on 
the diversity, bred by democracy, which 
he felt would hinder political and economic 
progress. As far as Cambodia is con- 
cerned, he has been proven correct. 


A glance at the Bibliography leads one ‘ 


to question whether all the important ma- 
~ terial on Cambodia has been consulted by 
the authors. Conspicuously absent in the 
Bibliography are the important historical 
writings of Aymonier, Leclere, Groslier, 
and Briggs. l 

These inadequacies, as well as the incon- 
sistencies, often in a single chapter, in the 
factual material presented, while in part 
due to poor editing, are perhaps also the 
inevitable by-products of the particular 
method used in the compilation of mate- 
rial. This book and the others in the 
HRAF series have grown out of a request 
of the Army’s office of psychological war- 
fare for information. The original colla- 
tion of materials on Cambodia was carried 
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out in 1955 under the editorship of Mitch- 
ell G. Zadrozny of the University of Chi- 
cago. This monograph was then combined 
with certain classified information and re- 
written by another team as a handbook 
for the Army’s use. In the meantime, 
HRAF decided to make the original mono- 
graph available to the general public. 
Perhaps it was inevitable that when still 
another group of persons rewrote the 
original synthesis in 1957 and revised it 
in 1959 a certain unevenness of quality and 
disjointedness in organization would result. 

In their statement of purpose, the au- 
thors say that they seek to describe the 
presence and impact of forces for change 
and to emphasize the constants of attitude 
and behavior in Cambodia. The flaws in 
editing, some of which have been noted, 
detract from the success which they might 
have achieved in this undertaking. How- 
ever, many of the guidelines for future 
research on Cambodia have been laid down 
im this book. 

Rocer M. SMITH 
Southeast Asia Program 
Cornell University 


Tke Indonesian Town: Studies in Urban 
Sociology. (Selected Studies on Indo- 
nesia, Vol. IV.) Pp. xxxiv, 379. The 
Hague: W. van Hoeve for the Royal 
Tropical Institute under a grant from 
The Netherlands Organization for the 
Advancement of Pure Research; 1959. 
Distributed by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $6.00. 


This is another volume in the series of 
English translations of Selected Studies on 
Indonesia by Dutch scholars, selected and 
edited by a Committee of the Royal Tropi- 
cal Institute of Amsterdam. In the Fore- 


word, the editors remark that while the 


Dutch knowledge of the Indonesia rural 
scene is widely recognized, relatively few 
people outside The Netherlands are aware 
of the Dutch research in urban sociology. 
This” work was executed mainly between 
the wars as Netherlands East Indies offi- 
cials became increasingly aware of “bad 
Kampongs.” 

The book has four Parts. Part I con- 
sists of four chapters and a conclusion 
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from the Explanatory Memorandum on the 
Town Planning Ordinance for Municipali- 
ties in Java (Batavia, 1938), written by 
architect-planner, Thomas Karsten. Part 
II presents in five chapters and a summary 
a Netherlands East Indies Central Bureau 
of Statistics Report, An Investigation of 
the Living Conditions of Municipal Coolies 
in Batavia in 1957. Part III contains 
three chapters by W. Brand, “Differential 
Mortality in the Town of Bandung,” and 
Part IV comprises two chapters by H. J. 
van Mook comparing Kuta Gede before 
and after the reorganization. 

These studies document the editors’ 
statement that the painstakingly detailed 
Dutch scholarship which we have come to 
respect was applied to the urban as well 
as to the rural scene in Indonesia. The 
book would also lead to the conclusion 
that Dutch social scientists and officials 
came no closer: to providing a satisfactory 
theory of underdevelopment when they 
studied urban problems than they did in 
describing village society. 

The first chapter of Part I presents some 
interesting figures of urban growth from 
1905 to 1930. These figures show that 
considerable growth took place in this 
period but that it was largely confined to 
large and middle-sized cities. Chapter 
Two provides evidence that urban condi- 
tions had become highly unsatisfactory by 
the 1930’s. Karsten is rather critical of 
the efforts. made to deal with them. He 
stresses, as causes of urban squalor and 
congestion, lack of knowledge; inadequate, 
inefficient, and western-oriented planning; 
the welter of land laws; and the uninhib- 
ited and ill-conceived acquisition of land 
by westerners. In Chapter Three, he 
shows that sociological dualism and plural- 
ism existed in cities as well as in the coun- 
try, leading to social conflict. The final 
chapter calls for better planned urban de- 
velopment and improved technical training 
_ to that end. — 

Part II provides a: wealth of statistics 
on budgets of Batavia (Djakarta) coolies. 
One interesting fact is that the number 
of children increases with income, indicat- 
“ing either the presence of family planning 
or very high infant mortality rates among 
the very poor. The average number of 
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children per married couple was not par- 
ticularly high, 2.6, but only some 11 per 
cent of these went to school. 

Part III shows that Europeans were as 
healthy in Bandung as in Amsterdam, in- 
fant mortality being somewhat lower. The 
Chinese were less healthy than the Euro- 


- peans, however, and Indonesians had still 
= higher mortality rates than the Chinese. 


Part IV derives particular interest from 
having been written by the last of the 
Dutch Governors-General in Indonesia 
and providing clues to this high-ranking 
official’s attitudes. Through the screen of 
minutely detailed description, one can 
sense the enthusiasm which van Mook felt 
for his job and his optimism regarding the 
potential for Indonesian evolution within 
a framework of Dutch guidance. It was 
this latter attitude which eventually made 
enemies for him in both camps during the 
Indonesian Revolution. 

BENJAMIN HIGGINS 

Department of Economics 

University of Texas 


J. E. Kipper, Jr. Japan Before Bud- 
dhism. (Ancient Peoples and Places, 
Vol. 10.). Pp. 282. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1959. $5.50. 


This detailed, well-referenced, attrac- 
tively illustrated book is by far the best 
survey of Japanese prehistory in a Western 
language. To find a comparable work one 
must look back half a century to N. G. 
Munro’s Prehistoric Japan (1911). Mun- 
ro’s excellence was in attempting to inter- 
pret the past coherently, not merely to 
survey the existing finds. Most of his 
successors, failing to revise his concepts 
or ask really new questions, let Japanese 
prehistory appear to fall in the doldrums. 
In welcome contrast, Kidder’s new survey 
draws on a vastly larger store of data, 
heeds current Japanese thinking, and in- 
corporates fresh concepts to give insight 
into the past. He summarizes very briefly 
(pp. 86-89) the few positive results from 
race-preoccupied attempts to sort out pre- 
historic “Ainu” sites from “Japanese” 
sites; race played a negligible role in the 
successive transformations of culture and 
society, and Kidder properly emphasizes 
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diffusion and social contact, instead, as 
the forces that brought Japan abreast of 
continental Far Eastern civilization. 

The culture directly ancestral to historic 
Japanese civilization cannot be traced 
earlier than the Bronze-Iron Age, the third 
of four main cultural divisions described 
in the four central chapters of the book. 
The earliest periods, Paleolithic and Meso- 
lithic (pp. 27-33), first discovered barely 
a decade ago, are known from stone im- 
plements that suggest a sparse population 
of hunters and gatherers existing with 
minor changes for several thousand years. 
The same sort of primitive life was led 
by people of the following period, the Neo- 
lithic, even though they had new skills, 
as evidenced by the myriad varieties of 
pottery produced in the Jomon style dur- 
ing their span of several millennia (pp. 60- 
68). Following Japanese precedent, Kid- 
der reviews the abundant Neolithic mate- 
rials in five subperiods. These had by no 
means run their course when rice agricul- 
ture began about 250 B.C. in Western 
Japan, but continued in the north. How- 
ever, rice growing by newcomers, presum- 
ably from the continent, began a new era 
of population increase and cultural enrich- 
ment in historic Japanese civilization. In 
the first phase of this era, bronze and iron 
were used by settled villagers making pot- 
tery in the Yayoi style. Social stratifica- 
tion became a feature of this Bronze-Iron 
Age and was intensified when great earth 
tombs were built in the succeeding Proto- 
historic period, from the fourth to eighth 
century A.D. Kidder, reviewing the his- 
toric sequence of Yamato emperors (p. 
209), shows that the earliest must have 
lived near the first century B.C., that is, 
during the Bronze-Iron Age when Yayoi 
culture prevailed. 

Kidder’s account, in the main, follows 
majority opinion among Japanese prehis- 
torians. Points that call for- criticism, in 
fact, often are-not Kidder’s, but his too 
faithful reflection of the inconsistencies 
and blind spots that persist in Japanese 
interpretation. While questions of inter- 
pretation are by no means inconsequential, 
the very fact that they rise to mind shows 
the extent to which Kidder has given co- 
herence and order to the hitherto disor- 
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ganized and complex details of Japanese 
archaeology. 
RICHARD K. BEARDSLEY 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Michigan 


ÅLTEMUR Kıuıç. Turkey and the World. 
Pp. 224. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1959. $4.50. 


This is an excellent review and exposi- 
tion of the foreign relations of the Repub- 
lic of Turkey, with sufficient background 
on earlier years, and particular attention 
to the present. The author, with due 
attention to the facts, admittedly sets forth 
the Turkish viewpoint, including the rea- 
sons why Turkey, although a small coun- 
try, regards itself as both a Western power 
and a political, military, and cultural 
bridge between West and East. The pe- 
nultimate chapter, on Turkey in the Mid- 
dle East, is of special value not only 
because it reveals Turkish opinion but also 
because Kiliç is one of the Turkish officials 
who understands Americans quite well, and 
because the Foreign Office in Ankara often 
has, or could have, anticipated American 
policy formation. The final chapter on 
Turkey and the World, which is unlisted 
in the Table of Contents, should be read 
by all persons interested in Turkey even 
if they do not have time to complete the 
rest of the book. 

The international relations philosophy of 
the author, and presumably of his govern- 
ment, is barely if at all distinguishable 
from that of the late John Foster Dulles. 
While Kilic’s partiality to the current re- 
gime makes him more critical of its prede- 
cessor, his characterization of the former 
President Inönü as “cautious” would find 
few dissenters. 

Unfortunately, the book is written by a 
journalist for the type of reader who is 
satisfied by newspaper coverage of events 
and problems. Although the author quotes 
widely, the impedimenta of scholarship are 
conspicuously absent. Counting memoires 
as primary, the Bibliography lists mainly 
secondary sources. This is the more re- 
grettable as Mr. Kiliç has the intellectual 
capacity and the necessary access to ofi- 
cial sources to have written a book equally 
interesting if designed also for reference 
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use, with documentation and citations. 
Even in the spelling of proper nouns, 
standard rendition in the official, latinized 
alphabet has been ignored, and translitera- 
tions lack uniformity. The publisher has 
let pass numerous typographical errors. 

The author, press attaché of the Em- 
bassy of Turkey in Washington from 1955 
| to 1959, last year, at the age of thirty-five, 
became Director-General of Press, Radio, 
and Tourism, a position little short of 
Cabinet rank and significance in the gov- 
ernment of Turkey. Son of the most 
renowned raconteur in the entourage of the 
great Atatiirk, he tells his story well. He 
deserves continuing success and. an increas- 
ing audience as Turkey’s spokesman. 

DONALD E. WEBSTER 

Research Lecturer 

Blaisdell Institute 

Claremont 


ZIYA GÖKALP. Turkish Nationalism and 
Western Civilization: Selected Essays of 
Ziya Gökalp. Translated and edited by 
Niyazi Berkes. Pp. 336. New York: 
‘Columbia University Press, 1959. $5.00. 


Ziya Gökalp (1876-1924), Turkey’s first 


professor of sociology (1915), was the 


most quoted theoretician during the demise 
of Ottoman power and the birth of mod- 
ern Turkey. Thanks to Professor Berkes, 
who provides not only the translation but 
also an illuminating introductory article, 
his principal writings are now available to 
readers of English almost as soon as the 
works of the fourteenth century Arab so- 
cial historian, Ibn Khaldun. Gökalp, who, 
unlike the Berber of Tunis, never traveled 
abroad, except as a British exile to Malta 
in 1920 to 1921, distilled the best of Euro- 
pean sociology, in the retort of Turkish 


history and experience, to produce an 


elixir of reform ideology. 

` Turkey’s salvation, he thought, lay in 
westernization, nationalism, and Islam. 
Distinguishing between civilization and cul- 
ture—material things and techniques ver- 
sus matters of the spirit—he taught and 
preached that Turks, proud of their folk 
culture and inspired by the faith, could 
so effectively adopt the West’s methods of 
production, commerce, and government 
that Turkey—as a nation, not an imperial 
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state—might merit and achieve member- 
ship in the Society of Nations. While his 
most mature writings recognized weak- 
nesses of theocracy and religious establish- ` 
ment, he never abandoned his conviction 
that enlightened practice of Islam was 
essential to Turkish behavior. That Ata- 
tiirk found it necessary to abolish the 
Kalifat to avoid domestic and foreign po- 
litical complications does not invalidate 
the Gökalp viewpoint: in fact, revival of 
religious activity, especially since 1950, 
may increase the pertinence of Gdkalp’s 
passages on this subject. 

That this leader of thought died before 


his ideas could be tested adds interest to 


his works: he could not alter his ideas 
opportunistically. . His philosophy for a 
nationalist program is almost required 
reading for students of Turkish affairs, and 
of the role of ideas in action, particularly 
in nascent nationalism. 

Berkes has brought to his task both a 
wealth of research and academic experi- 
ence. in his own country and the advan- 
tages of American graduate education. The 
translation into English is excellent for 
not only its literary quality but also its 
competent rendition in current sociological 
terminology without excessive employ- 
ment of parochial lingo. More biographic 
data on Gökalp would have been appro- 
priate. The book, printed in England, is 
superbly edited and produced, despite haz- 
ards of trilingualism; it is worthy of 
Gékalp’s inspired life and Berkes’ pains- 
taking, excelsior interpretation. 

DoNnALD E. WEBSTER 

Research Lecturer 

Blaisdell Institute 

Claremont 


SOCIOLOGY 


Kurt H. Wourr (Ed.). Georg Simmel, 
1858-1918: A Collection of Essays, with 
Translations and a Bibliography. Pp. 
xv, 396. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. $7.50. 

Current interest in Simmel’s work, as 
well as his place in the history of soci- 
ology, is well served by this book. It 
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contains the most substantial analysis in 
English of the reasons for Simmel’s con- 
tinuing importance to sociology since the 
appearance of Spykman’s Social Theory 
of Georg Simmel. I especially recommend 
F. H. Tenbruck’s chapter on “Formal 
Sociology,” Donald N. Levine’s “Structure 
of Simmel’s Social Thought,” and Heinz 
Maus’ article on “Simmel in German Soci- 
ology” for presenting a definitive evalua- 
tion of Simmel’s contribution. 

Tenbruck presents a brilliant analysis of 
Simmel’s concept of ‘forms-of-sociation”’ 
which successfully resolves criticisms di- 
rected against it and clarifies Simmel’s 
intention. The other two authors present 
a detailed analysis of Simmel’s influence 
on ideas in the past, as well as on con- 
temporary theoretical.writing. In addition 
to these articles the book contains com- 
ment on Simmel’s contribution to the 
“Sociology of Power” by E, V. Walter. 
H. D. Duncan and M. Lipman discuss 
Simmel’s “Image of Society” and “Con- 
- ception of the Individual,” respectively. 

The value of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by new translations of some of 
Simmel’s works. These include a transla- 
tion by Howard Becker of the Table of 
Contents of Simmel’s Philosophy of Money 
which I hope will prompt someone to make 
the book available in English. One also wel- 
comes the translation of the first fifty 
pages of Simmel’s Soztologie which deals 
with the problem of sociology and Sim- 
mel’s answer to the Kantian question: 
“How is Society Possible?” 

The Appendix contains a detailed Bibli- 
ography of writings about Georg Simmel 
and of Simmel’s own works that are avail- 
able in German and in English. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Professor of Sociology 

Hunter College 


MARGARET CLARK. Health in the Mexican- 
American Culture: A Community Study. 
Pp. xii, 253. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1959. 
$5.00. 

This is a problem-oriented study of a 
Mexican-American neighborhood of less 
than five hundred residents in San Jose, 
California. It is an abridged and some- 
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what popularized version of a doctoral 
dissertation in anthropology. The treat- 
ment almost never transcends routine 
description and assertion. Yet it tells a 
true story straightforwardly, and even if 
none of the facts are surprising, they still 
deserve to be recorded. Readers unfa- 
milar with Mexican Americans may enjoy 
the book because it is liberally salted with 
human interest anecdotes. Those who 
know something about the minority will 
be glad for an addition to the small stock 
of words on an important but ignored part 
of the American population. 

The author is a humane social scientist 
who desires to protect a weak minority 
that is the object of misunderstanding and 
discrimination. Her conceptual perspective 
chiefly derives from the idea of conflict 
between cultures. Although much of the 
book is composed of standard background 
information about the community, rather 
little of it is brought to bear directly on 
the problem of health. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
ask for understanding, patience, and adapt- 
ability on the part of medical and public 
health personnel. These recommendations 
are unexceptionable, but they are predi- 
cated on the assumption that medical prac- 
titioners can adapt more readily than their 
Mexican-American patients. It would be 
well indeed if physicians and public health 
nurses were better grounded in the social 
sciences and better informed about the 
social and cultural backgrounds of their 
patients, whoever they may be. But it 
is unrealistic to expect individuals of cate- 
gorically superior status working in posi- 
tions of authority and responsibility, the 
Anglian physicians, to be compliant and 
adaptive toward categorically vulnerable 
and dependent individuals, the Mexican 
patients. It is hoped that a few key 
points, for example, the importance of the 
extended family in decision making, will 
be taken-into account by medical practi- 
tioners who deal with Mexicans. 

The author and others concerned with 
such problems are more likely to influence 
medical practice among minorities if they 
turn their recommendations around. That 
is, they should instruct the minority how 
to adjust to and make the most of the 
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realities—often strange and cold—of medi- 


cal care in the United States. For popu- 
lations, such as Mexico’s, that are likely 
to persist as minorities for some time, the 
best long-term approach is to accelerate 
the higher education, medical and other- 
wise, of members of their community. 
LEONARD Broom 
Department of Sociology 
University of Texas 


FAUL ZUCKER. Town and Square: From 
_the Agora to the Village Green, Pp. 
xxili, 287. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. $15.00. 


Dr. Zucker has a long career as his- 
torian and critic of architecture in Ger- 
many and the United States. He received 
the Brunner Award of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in 1953 for this book, 
now issued sumptuously with 96 beautiful 
pages of illustrations, 55 line cuts, and 
tender loving care. The author claims as 
his fresh parti pris the view historically 
and aesthetically of “space as a three- 
dimensional void,” rather than as “three- 
dimensional mass, . . . volume,” finding 
“its most outspoken and characteristic 
form in the square, the plaza, the focal 
point in the organization of the town.” 

Dr. Zucker allows his publisher to claim 
that “this book is the first publication in 
English which gives a general survey of 
... the function of the square in the life 
of the community and ... of its concep- 
tion in purely aesthetic terms.” Such a 
book would be of great interest to the 
urbanist. Dr. Zucker, in his first five 
pages, starts bravely to deal with “the 
psychological function of the square: ... 
a gathering place for the people, human- 
izing them by mutual contact .. . freeing 
them from the tension of rushing through 
the web of traffic.” 


But, in good Germanic tradition, he | 


-adopts a “structural” classification of 
“archetypes” that are “spatially, and not 
functionally defined.” Squares, forsooth, 
change their functions across the ages. 
With this basic model, Dr. Zucker has 
written a systematic and rather pedestrian 
account of the European town and square 
in antiquity, in the Middle Ages, the 
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Renaissance, to the nineteenth century— 
with brief excursions to Asia and the 
Americas. From the Far East he brings 
back Lao-tse’s pregnant statement that 
“the true reality of a room is not its walls 
but the emptiness they contain.” From 
Latin America, he brings the perplexity 
whether the gridiron town plan ‘with a 
central square reflects native traditions or 
the: Conquistadores’ Laws of the Indies. 
Indeed, he concludes that “founded cities 
always adhered to the gridiron scheme 
through all centuries and in all regions: ... 
there must exist an inner urge for order,” 
which, “in the conception of Thomas 
Aquinas . . . mirrors the heavenly: order 
of the other world.” 

Dr. Zucker’s side glances at the social 
and cultural meaning of the square are 


tantalizingly few. The climate of France 


and Italy led to “a form of public life— 
and life in public—which made street and 
square the natural locale for community 
activities and representation.” Spain, with 
similar climate, never developed a public 
life. And in England and Holland not 
only the climate but “the strong emphasis 
on domestic life . . . mostly prevented any 
desire for public spatial expression.” 

The student of cities not concerned with 
technical architectural analysis will enjoy 
greatly the beautiful and evocative illus- 
trations that Dr. Zucker has brought to- 
gether. But for vivid and imaginative 
depiction of “the function of the square 
in the life of the community” he will-turn 
to The Heart of the City, edited by 
Tyrwhitt, Sert, and Rogers for the Inter- 
national Congresses for Modern Architec- 
ture (1952), mentioned in Zucker’s Bibli- 
ography; and even more to the perceptive 
and human pages on “Cities and Squares” 
in G. E. Kidder-Smith’s Italy Builds 
(1955), not noted by Zucker. 

_ CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Department of Political Science 

Brooklyn College 


G. FRANKLIN Epwarps. Tke Negro Pro- 
fessional Class. Pp. 224. Glencoe, TIL: 
Free Press, 1959. $4.00. 


G. Franklin Edwards in The Negro 
Professional .Class has analyzed occupa- 


“pet 
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tional mobility among Negroes ina selected 
group of professions in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Despite the fact that Washington 
offers certain special inducements for the 
development of Negro professional and 
other white collar workers—Howard Uni- 
versity, Freedmen’s Hospital, a concentra- 
tion of federal agencies, a long tradition of 
professional associations, and good public 
school education available to Negroes— 
the findings in Edwards’ study offer in- 
sights and interpretations which have ap- 
plicability. to most American cities. 
Starting with the observation that there 
has been a conspicuous absence of large- 
sized business enterprises among Negroes, 
the author notes that the professional oc- 


cupations were ‘and are the ones “in the. 


Negro community which could be inden- 
tified with the American middle class.” 
Edwards has selected four. professions for 
study. They included (1) male college 
teachers, (2) physicians and surgeons, 
(3) dentists, and (4) lawyers. A sample 
of 300 persons forms the basis for con- 
clusions. 

Many of Dr. Edwards’ findings will not 
surprise those who are familiar with the 
genera! literature on occupational mobility 
in the United States and know its Negro 
communities, Most professional Negroes 
in the District of Columbia come from 
families in which the fathers were white 
collar workers. There are, however, two 
striking differences between Negroes and 
whites in this regard since among the latter 
there is a much heavier concentration of 
fathers in the proprietary group and among 
Negro professionals there is a greater con- 
centration of fathers in semiskilled or serv- 
ice work. “It is observed that the re- 
` spondents of the present: study come from 
families in which the occupational level 
of their fathers was superior to their [the 
parents’] ... contemporaries.” And this 
is not a single generation phenomenon: 
“over a period of time those [Negro] per- 
sons entering the professions come from 
increasingly higher occupational origins.” 

With a low incidence of business em- 
ployment, among both Negro professionals 
and their sons, and this has progressively 
declined over three generations, “the con- 
centration of . . . [Negro professionals | 
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resembles the occupational orientation of 
other minority groups and provides an in- 
sight into the areas in the occupational 
structure where minorities may earn a 
decent living and secure status.” 

Dr. Edwards’ book reflects and docu- 
ments the observable fact that medicine 
is probably the profession which has the 
highest prestige in Negro society. It also 
suggests that the improved status of 


Negroes and growing national concern for 


civil rights have contributed greatly to’ the 
rise in the number and quality of Negro 
lawyers. This reviewer was delighted to 
note that the role of the late Charles 
Houston in the development of the legal 
profession among Negroes is delineated. 

Although restricted in scope, The Negro 
Professional .Class is a significant contri- 
bution to the literature on occupational 
mobility and the Negro in America. 

Rosert C. WEAVER 
Consultant 
Ford Foundation 


MAXWELL R. Brooxs. The Negro Press 
Re-examined: Political Content of Lead- 
ing Negro Newspapers. Pp. 125. Bos- 
ton: Christopher Publishing House, 
1959, $2.75. 


Given the history of race relations in 
the United States, one might expect to 
learn from this small volume that the 
Negro press is generally radical in its 
weekly view of America as a civilization. 
That such is not the case is the major 
conclusion of Professor Brooks’ empirical 
study of five Negro newspapers with a 
combined circulation of approximately 
800,000 copies, namely the Afro-American, 
the Amsterdam News, the Chicago De- 
fender, the Journal and Guide of Norfolk, 
and the Pittsburgh Courier. | 

To determine the extent to which the 
Negro press is radical, the author used 
one of the techniques of content analysis 
developed by H. D. Laswell. A sample of 
editions was selected randomly from the 
entire. output in 1948, a concept of the 
“American Creed” was operationalized in 
terms of twenty favorable and twenty-two 
unfavorable symbols, and a count of posi- 
tive, negative, and neutral frequencies was 
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accumulated. The. careful analysis yielded 
some five thousand symbols in various 
editorials, personal columns, and news 
items. Unfortunately, the author failed to 
include a single example of an article from 
which he had selected and scored some of 
the symbols, thereby limiting the possi- 
bility of any independent comparison based 
on a set of recent editions. 

The overwhelming drift of editorial and 
personal comment in 1948 was favorable 
to.the “American Creed,” particularly in 
relation to the ideal patterns concerning 
civil liberties, equality, the franchise, de- 
mocracy, the Supreme Court, and the 
Constitution. At the same time, the five 
newspapers were “uncompromising” in 
their rejection of social practices which 

perpetuate the status of second-class citi- 
` zenship. Thus, “their criticism is directed 
against barriers that tend to restrict the 
Negro’s participation in the social order, 
rather than against the nature of the social 
order itself.” 

The book provides the social sentiet 
with a good example of the research ad- 
vantage which can be gained from a rigor- 
ous application of content analysis. How- 
ever, quantification alone is not altogether 
satisfying to the reader. who wants to 
understand the several ways in which an 
issue is articulated in the Negro press. 
Even a small amount of case material 
would have added immeasurably to the 
value of the book. 

Oscar GLANTZ 

Assistant Professor of Social Science 

Michigan State University 


Oscar HANDLIN. The Newcomers: Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans in a Changing 
Metropolis. Pp. xiii, 171. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959, 
$4.00. 


Under the aegis of the New Vork Metro- 
politan Region Study, Oscar Handlin has 
apparently directed his writing toward the 
“educated layman,” and toward the “prac- 
titioner.” Human relations specialists and 
others who are biased positively toward 
“minority groups” will probably find The 
Newcomers an excellent resource. Persons 
who are active in programs for the amelio- 
ration of social problems associated with 
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“Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a Changing 
Metropolis” will find a readable summary 
of population trends, an insightful analysis 
of the problems of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in New York City, and predications 
which imply that future inter-ethnic-racial 
relationships in Metropolitan New York 
are fraught with considerable potential 
tension. 

From another point of view, however, 
Handlin’s treatment of “Patterns of Ad- 
justment” is rich in analysis but poor in 
citations which support his statements. 
I could find no direct reference to Clyde 
Kiser, Louise Kennedy, or Ira Reid, all 
of whom made studies of native-born or 
foreign-born Negro migrants. The discus- 
sion of “Forms of Social Action” is even 
less well supported. Here the task is to 
assess the organizational pattern which has 
developed so that Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans may “act freely and as equals” 
within the region. It is a difficult task, 
but I believe that the literature is more 
informative than Handlin indicates. 

Some of this criticism is vitiated if The 
Newcomers is considered as’ an extension 
of the author’s earlier works. The sweep- 
ing statements about high population den- 
sity, immigrant slums, and immigrant so- 
cial organization as an adjustment process 


gain considerable credence from the schol- ° 


arly Boston’s Immigrants and the poetic 
The Uprooted. 

However, his neglect of materials from 
other disciplines and his concentration on 


New York dull the edge of Handlin’s 
possible justifiable criticism of Hawley and, 


Grodzins for their lack of historical depth 
about metropolitan expansion and sub- 
urbanism. A more explicit recognition that 
knowledge may be generalized and that the 
adjustment processes and the adaptive so- 
cial organization for in-migrants have been 
studied before, for example, Killian’s Ph.D. 
study of the “hillbillies” in Chicago and 
Ostafin’s study of the Polish in Detroit 
and upper Michigan as well as the better 
known . students of Park, Burgess, and 
Thomas would have given greater depth 
to the book. Parenthetical remarks about 
the similarity between the New York Negro 


-in 1950 and the Boston Irish in 1850 do 


not seem sufficient “to break down the pa- 
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rochia] boundaries between the various 
social sciences.” = 
LEONARD BLUMBERG 
‘. - Associate Professor 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 
Temple University . 


GUNNAR MYRDAL. Value in Social Theory: 
A Selection of Essays on Methodology. 
Edited by Paul Streeten. Pp. xlvi, 269. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, -1959. 
$5.00. 


More than half of this work is a reprint 
of parts of An American Dilemma, written 


-. with the assistance of Richard Sterner and 


Arnold M. Rose. Of the rest, only Street- 
en’s thoughtful Introduction and a Myrdal 
article previously published in German had 
not been available in English. Streeten 
offers as a “justification for collecting 
these scattered reflections . . . that the 
reader interested in the relation between 
values and analysis of facts in social the- 
ory might not look for its treatment in 
the sources on which this volume draws.” 
Thus we may see in one volume Myrdal’s 
greatest weakness. 

This review reacts to the book and not 
to the prestige of an unusual, intelligent, 
and decent person who commands high 
position in the political. and economic 
councils of his own country and in those 


of the United Nations. Too often Myrdal’s l 


virtues in public affairs and his advocacy 
of constructive programs lead writers to 
overlook his naïveté and prejudice in psy- 
chological, sociological, and methodological 
matters and his failure to understand the 
efforts of social scientists. 

Myrdal concerns himself here with con- 
flicts among the objective, the practical, 
and the idealistic. He appears to have 
wondered a lot about the relations between 
curiosity concerning society and desire to 
change society. Like many practical men 
of large affairs, he found himself annoyed 
by the pettifogging, the impracticality, and 
the objectivity of those devoted more ex- 
_ clusively to curiosity about society. He 
has also listened to condensed and biased 
summaries of theory and evidence—in the 
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manner of so-called “practical men”—for 
lack of time to dig deeply and to see 
accurately at first hand: 

Built into social science and “common 
to all social sciences in the entire Western 
world” Myrdal sees an attachment to a 
“do-nothing (laissez-faire) bias” and to a 
“naturalistic and, therefore, fatalistic phi- 
losophy.” He contends that social scien- 
tists exhibit “a systematic tendency to ig- 
nore practically all possibilities of modify- 
ing—by conscious effort—the social: effects 
of the natural forces.” He objects to the 
findings of social scientists that culture 
characteristically resists social change, that 
culture controls to a degree the nature of 
law, and that the midwives of social change 
are frequently crises and catastrophes. He 


_regards such views as conservative and as 


perversions of scientific ideals. which are 
inherent in social science. He therefore 
asserts that a “ ‘disinterested social science’ 
is . . . pure nonsense. It never existed, 
and never will exist. We can make our 
thinking strictly rational in spite of this, 
but only by facing the valuations, not by 
evading them.” Thus we should turn away 
from a dependence on observation and 
from an ideal of objectivity. We should 
develop a social philosophy with political 
action objectives. 

Myrdal’s position is actually far more 
conservative than that of those he attacks 
as conservative. He would lead us back 
to a position in which the thinker about 
society is more clearly an instrument of 
political -interest groups. 

Despite the hidden value premises com- 


mon among social scientists, they respect 


the few novel facts that do “beat their 
way” into consideration. Such facts are 
novel in that they were theretofore un- 
anticipated and unexplained. These facts 
provide us with what leverage we possess 
with which to modify or destroy the 
“strictly rational” theories and plans of 
action inherited from another day and put 
forward by special interest groups. 
ALFRED McCiunc LEE 
Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology 
Graduate School 
Brooklyn College 
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FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER. Ordeal of 
Faith: The Crisis of Church-Going 
America, 1865-1900. Pp. 380. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 
$6.00. 


Organized religion in America was sub- 
jected to many stresses and strains be- 
tween the end of the Civil War and the 
turn of the century. Biblical criticism, 
Darwinism, widespread acceptance of the 
scientific method, urban growth, and the 
decay of the Puritan’ ethic were some of 
the threats to religious orthodoxy. Ordeal 
of Faith recounts, in a simple, factual 
manner, many of the events that were 
part of this conflict.. Dr. Weisenburger, 
long Professor of History at the Ohio 
State University, has brought together in 
barely 300 pages of text a wide assortment 
of interesting historical detail. 

The scope of the book is broad. The 


author begins by discussing the roots of 


anticlerical individualism in America and 
suggests reasons for a decline in church 
loyalties from 1865 to 1900. Each issue 
is then treated separately: the impact of 
evolution, of higher criticism, of interest 


in comparative religion, of the new soci- | 


ology and the social gospel, of rationalism 
and of pragmatism, and of developing psy- 
chological emphases. The ideas of a host 
of familiar and ‘less familiar religious lead- 
ers are examined, ranging from George D. 
Herron and Walter Rauschenbusch to 
John A. Barrows and Laurens P. Hickok. 

Most attention is focused upon Protes- 
tantism. Each of the major denominations 
is given separate coverage. Perhaps too 


much effort is made to cover “left-wing” _ 


and bizarre groups as well, beginning with 
Unitarianism and Ethical Culture and 
including Swedenborgianism, Spiritualism, 
Theosophy, and Christian Science. Some 


of the most significant material is included - 


in the discussion of Roman Catholicism. 
Dr. Weisenburger points to many contro- 
versies that raged within the American 
hierarchy still unknown to many both 
within and without the Church of Rome. 
The four-page chapter: on Judaism might 
better have been omitted altogéther. 
Ordeal of Faith is commendable as a 
conscientious effort to summarize briefly 
the major religious trends of the thirty- 


1959, > 


five years under study. Its very concise- 
ness, ‘however, is costly. Superficial treat- 
ment is accorded many subjects that 
demand more complete and profound anal- 


~ ysis. An even more serious weakness is 


that the author seems to have done an 
insufficient amount of original research. 
He has depended too much upon secondary 
sources instead of delving into the miasses 
of primary material, notably periodicals, 
that are available. | 

In spite of these shortcomings, Ordeal 
of Faith is a useful reference book. It 


provides teachers and students interesting 


bits of information that can aid in under- 
standing the period examined. For the 
laymen, Dr. Weisenburger has written a 
satisfactory introduction to main events 
that helped shape the current religious 
scene. 

RALPH Lorp Roy 
New York City 


The World’s Metropolitan Areas. Inter- 
national Urban Research, Institute of 
International Studies. Pp. vii, 115. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1959. $3.00. 

The main, and an important, contribu- 
tion of this little book. may .be stated in 
the language employed in its first chapter. 
Tt lies in “the delimitation of metropolitan 
areas throughout the world according to 
an approximately standardized method, 


‘and the provision of a table listing these 


areas, their principal cities, and their 
populations as of two recent dates” (p. 4). 
This. purpose has been accomplished. The 
volume thus makes available, for the first 
time, reasonably comparable data on the 
total population of the world’s great 
clumpings of peoples into an objectively 
defined ecological unit—the metropolitan 
area. 

Consideration was given to the use of 
the “urbanized area” as defined in the 
United States Census as the unit of 
observation. Although the concept was 
regarded as theoretically preferable, the 
“metropolitan area” concept was used be- 


. cause of its greater feasibility and practi- 


cability. 


For purposes of international compara- 


bility the metropolitan area is defined as 


3 
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` follows: “An area with 100,000 or more 
inhabitants, containing at least one city 
(or continuous urban area) with 50,000 or 
more inhabitants and those administrative 
divisions contiguous to the city (or to the 
continuous: urban area) which meet certain 
requirements as to metropolitan character.” 

It is to be noted that this definition 
differs from that of “Standard Metropoli- 
tan Area” as employed in the United 
States in several respects. The variations 
are described in detail and presented to- 
gether with their rationale which is com- 
posed largely of considerations of feasi- 
bility and practicability. The procedures 
employed are carefully described. The 
text of this volume comprises 35 pages, the 
Table with the basic data 27 pages, and 
. the Appendix giving component areas of 
the metropolitan areas and sources of the 
data, 50 pages. 

The study. entailed investigation of 202 
countries and territories. Of these, 105 
had at least one metropolitan area before 
1954. Of the total of 1,046 metropolitan 
areas for the years before 1954, Davis and 
his colleagues were able to delineate the 
boundaries of 720 or 69 per cent. Of the 
326 cases where only the population of the 
central city could be shown, 266 were in 
Communist countries, and 230 of these 
were in the Soviet Union and China. 

Both the geographical and statistical re- 
sults of this investigation are necessarily 
subject to error. The authors are quite 
aware of this. They provide an evaluation 
of their own work with which the reviewer 
is entirely in agreement. “Although the 
results are necessarily tentative, they at 
least afford one more tool in comparative 
research on urbanization, internal migra- 
“tion, economic location; and population 
redistribution.” 

Paur M. HAUSER 
. Professor and Chairman, Department 
of Sociology 

University of Chicago 

Director, Population Research 

and Training Center 


H. WARREN DuNHAM. Sociological Theory 
& Mental Disorder. Pp. xii, 298. De- 
troit, Mich.: Wayne University Press, 
1959. $5.50. 
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H. Warren Dunham is well known to 
social scientists as the coauthor, with 
R. E. L. Faris, of the notable study of 
the ecology of the functional psychoses in 
Chicago, published in 1939 under the title 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas. The 
present volume consists largely of reprints 
of Dunham’s individual papers on subjects 
related to mental illness, including an early 
presentation of the Chicago data, originally 
published as a paper in the American So- 
ciological Review in 1937. In addition to 
reprinted journal articles, however, this 
collection contains a special Introduction 
and three hitherto unpublished papers. 
One of these is a statistical study, “Trends 
in Mental Disease for the United States 
and Selected States, 1910-1950,” which 
generally supports Goldhamer and Mar- 
shall’s thesis that, at least in recent years 
in the United States, the psychoses have 
not increased in frequency with the march 
of civilization. A second is an analysis 
of the paranoid schizophrenic as a social 
type. And a third is an evaluation of 
psychoanalysis as “ideology or science.” 

The contributions range from the de- 
scriptive ecological studies for which the 
author is justly famous to considerations 
of methodology, analyses of mental illness 
as social type, and philosophical reflections 
on the state of knowledge in social psy- 
chiatry. 

Of major interest are Dunham’s mature 
reflections on the state of social psychiatry 
today as a research area, some twenty 
years after his pioneering studies in Chi- 
cago established the existence of sociologi- 
cal differentials in the incidence of mental 
disorders. The existence of such differ- 
entials has been repeatedly confirmed, 
most recently by Hollingshead and Redlich 


- In their careful investigation of social class 


2? 


and mental illness in New Haven. But, 


‘ although the ecological studies seemed at 


first to be an avenue which would lead 
directly to etiological knowledge, this ave- 
nue has so far led only into a jungle of 
speculations: the drift hypothesis, the so- 
cial isolation hypothesis,.the migration 
theory, conflicting claims about the nature 
and effects of various family patterns, and 
sO on. 

To add to these already formidable com- 


ped 
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plexities, Dunham observes, the increas- 
ingly promising biochemical investigations 
raise the possibility that an unknown pro- 
portion of schizophrenia is organic rather 
than functional in its etiology. Thus Dun- 
ham suggests the possibility that only 
“pseudo”? schizophrenia can be explained 
sociologically, that the “real” disease is 
_ biologically based. Although this may ap- 
pear to represent something of a retreat 
from ‘earlier enthusiasms, it would seem 
actually to be an inevitable withdrawal 
from an indefensible position. The pros- 
pect of a sufficient sociological explanation, 
not merely of sociological differentials in 
incidence, but of the etiology of the indi- 
vidual case as well, is remote, to say the 
least, and the quest for it imposes an un- 
necessary burden on the pursuit of what- 
ever etiological factors—social, cultural, 
psychological, or biochemical—may be re- 
sponsible for statistically significant differ- 
ences in incidence. Dunham’s implied 
caution to sociological investigators to 
eschew exclusively sociological theories is 
an augury of a less narrowly sociological 
orientation on the part of social scientists 
interested in the causes of mental illness. 
ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 
Senior Research Associate in 
Anthropology 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute 


JACK GREENBERG. Race Relations and 
American Law. Pp. viii, 481. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 
$10.00. 


Despite the continuing furor over the 
details of race relations and the accom- 
modations which must be and are being 
made in patterns of segregation, the law 
has become rather clear. Legislatures con- 
tinue to pass new statutes, and the deci- 
sions pour from the judicial spigots; but 
the main legal guidelines have been estab- 
lished. What remains is the particular 
application of known principles in specific 
factual situations which result from activi- 
ties of members of the white citizenry 
desperately trying to find acceptable loop- 
holes. Each new variation on the basic 
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theme of attempted evasion of the con- 
stitutional mandate finds, sooner or later, 
challenge from members of -nonwhite 
groups and some religious organizations. 
The time thus had come for someone to 
draw the diverse threads of legal doctrine 
together into a cohesive whole. This is. 
what Jack Greenberg has done in Race 
Relations and American Law. 

Granting the obvious preferences of the 
author—he is Assistant Counsel to the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) Legal De- 
fense Fund—the book is remarkably free 
from emotion and polemic. Mr. Green- 
berg succeeds in the task he undertook: 
describing and discussing race relations’ and 
American Jaw “essentially as they exist 
today and in a manner that will remain 
useful in the future.” In relatively brief 
but nevertheless complete form he has- set 
out a useful statement of the law relating 
to public accommodations and services, 
travel, elections, earning a living, educa- 
tion, housing and real property, criminal 
law, domestic relations law, and the armed. 
forces. The material is so presented that 
anyone, of whatever persuasion, can find 
considerable enlightenment and help in 
threading his way through the legal mazes 
involved in those subjects. 

Of a more controversial and debatable 
nature are Mr. Greenberg’s first two chap- 
ters, dealing with the capacity of law to 
change patterns of racial relations and a 
legal overview and his thesis that, Wiliam 
Graham Sumner to the contrary notwith- 
standing, “stateways” can change “‘folk- 
ways.” But here again are discussions 
which will enable any reader to profit and 
to learn, if not to agree. l 

Lawyers will find this book of most use, 
but any person who deals with race rela- 


tions will find it invaluable, although per- 


haps somewhat difficult. By legal stand- 
ards, Mr. Greenberg writes with clarity 
and a welcome simplicity; but the matters 
he discusses are complex, and his exposi- 
tion will demand the close attention of 
the reader. | 

Several Appendices, collecting legislative 
and judicial materials, enhance the value 
of the volume for reference purposes, as 
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do a good Bibliography and a Table of 
cases. 
ARTHUR 5. MILLER 
Professor of Law 
Emory University Law School 
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Oscar HANDLIN. John Dewey's Challenge 
to Education: Historical Perspectives on 
the Cultural Contest. Pp. 59. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. $2.50. 


Any book, however thin, that helps to 
correct the appalling distortions that con- 
tinue to prevail concerning John Dewey’s 
educational philosophy is to be welcomed, 
and especially at a time when attacks upon 
it have become more virulent than ever 
before. Professor Handlin serves this pur- 
pose, for he demonstrates how Dewey 
entered the American scene at a time when 
education was much in need of criticism 
and improvement. Between 1870 and 
1910, the years to which the book pays 
primary attention, rapid changes were oc- 
curring that rendered much of the typical 
program, especially on the high school 
level, obsolete. Vocational courses, edu- 
cation for citizenship, and so-called “cul- 
tural” training in the refinements of society 
—all of these were largely separated from 
the actualities of a young nation growing 
. swiftly toward maturity. 

Dewey’s great purpose was to bring the 
schools back into the mainstream. The 
experimental school which he and his wife 
developed at the University of Chicago in 
the 1890’s dramatized not only how it was 
possible to do so, but how, when it was 
done, the experience of learning could be 
exciting and rewarding to children. ' Hand- 
lin makes the important observation, not 
often enough recognized, that Dewey, 
though a trained philosopher, developed 
many of his seminal ideas in the labora- 
tories of his own school and in the com- 
munities where he was an active citizen. 

To appreciate the public service per- 
formed by this lecture, the second of an 
annual series presented by the John Dewey 
Society, is not, however, a sufficient reason 
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to approve of it on more critical grounds. 
Although the author has unearthed a num- 
ber of interesting historical details that 
may hitherto have been missed, the cen- 
tral thesis is threadbare—namely, that the 
schools of the period in many ways fell 
short of their responsibilities, The sub- 
title of his lecture—“historical perspectives 
on the cultural context”—is scarcely borne 
out: one finds too little either in the way 
of perspectives or of context to tell us 
anything freshly insightful about the weak- 
nesses as well as strengths of the American 
culture, a culture’ of which Dewey’s demo- 
cratic philosophy has been and remains 


“one of the most sensitive barometers. 


It is a little surprising, moreover, that 
a historian of Professor Handlin’s stature 
should resort to such journalistic over- 
simplifications as the following: “The cul- 
ture communicated by the schools had thus 
become entirely detached from experience” 
and “The realm of the classroom in the 
1890’s was totally set off from the experi- 
ence of the child who inhabited it.” Grant- 
ing the shortcomings of the educational 
system of that period, the words “entirely” 
and “totally” are almost if not just as 
false as they would be today when, despite 
Dewey’s towering influence, we are un- 
fortunately still able to make comparable 
judgments about education. 

‘THEODORE BRAMELD 

Professor of Educational Philosophy 

Boston University 


CHARLES V. Kipp. American Universities 
and Federal Research. Pp. xii, 272. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1959. $6.00. 


The post-World War IT federal research 
explosion has had shattering and bewilder- 
ing impact upon government, industry, and 
academic institutions. 
witnessed the disconcertingly fast growth 
of new agencies and new programs, the 
availability of additional billions of dollars, 
and the rise of a new breed of bureau- 
crats: scientist-administrators. Concomi- 
tantly there have arisen new problems of 
budgeting, new devices for co-ordination, 
new mechanisms for advice and liaison 
with the scientific community, and inter- 


r 


p 
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minable committees for review and evalu- 
ation. In fact, it would seem that not 
science, but committee reports and recom- 
mendations about ‘science have become the 
endless frontier. 

On campuses, and especially in graduate 
schools, new problems of contract and 
grant relationships have had to be faced. 
Searching questions have been asked re- 
garding the basic mission of the university, 
the public responsibilities of institutions of 
‘higher learning, and the relative priority 
of administrative, academic, and fiscal con- 
siderations in the newly developing com- 
plex of relationships among business office, 


dean’s office, departments, and the indi-° 


vidual scholar and scientist. Policies have 
had to be quickly formulated regarding 
indirect costs, payment of summer and 


academic-year salaries, and the fixing of. 


responsibilities for accepting and adminis- 
tering government grants and contracts. 
With increasing recognition of the pur- 
suit of scientific knowledge as an essential 
requirement for national syrvival and well- 
being, intricate interrelationships have been 
established between university science and 
the federal government. Dr. Kidd’s vol- 
ume is a penetrating and comprehensive 
analysis of these indissoluble relationships. 
Dr. Kidd defines his central thesis as 
follows: “Large scale federal financing of 
research has set in motion irreversible 
forces that are affecting the nature of uni- 
versities, altering their capacity to teach, 
changing their financial status, modifying 
the character of parts of the federal ad- 
ministrative structure, establishing new 
political relations, and changing the way 
research itself is organized.” He system- 


atically reviews the research goals and 


activities of the federal agencies and re- 
lates them to the basic missions of the 
university. He courageously identifies the 
many difficulties created by the differences 
in perspectives and objectives of govern- 
ment officials, on the one hand, and aca- 
demic administrators and faculty, on the 
other. 

In general, little exception can be taken 
to Dr. Kidd’s personal recommendations 
and conclusions. Unfortunately, he tends, 
at several points, to equate ‘‘non-federal”’ 
‘with “private,” thus overlooking the sig- 


a 


and local levels. 
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nificant role of public agencies at the state 
Also, his timidity and 
pessimism regarding federal support of 
the social sciences and humanities seem 
scarcely warranted in the light of encour- 
aging developments in the past year or so. 
Dr. Kidd’s concern for the preservation 
of the essential role of the university is 
admirable. “The university at its best,” 
he writes, “is a key institution through - 
which the right of man to know and to 
seek knowledge freely is safeguarded. It 
is through remaining free to criticize our 
culture, our economy and our political sys- 
tem that universities can best serve the 
nation as a world power.” Dr. Paul E. 
Klopsteg’s ‘wise Foreword reiterates this 
theme. Especially noteworthy is Dr: 
Klopsteg’s insistence that we not overlook 
the important position of the undergradu- 
ate liberal arts college in the educational 
process. l 
HARRY ALPERT 
Dean of the Graduate School 
University of Oregon 


CHARLES FRANKEL, (Ed.). Issues in Uni- 
versity Education: Essays by Ten Amer- 
ican Scholars. Pp. xiv, 175. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. $3.95. 


It is a matter of educational history 
that American universities are grounded 


' upon colleges of liberal arts or make in- 


struction in this area their prime reason _ 
for being. This dedication is shared to 
a large degree by denominational colleges 
and, except for certain teachers’ colleges 
and schools of technology, other private 
or state controlled institutions of higher 
learning. By definition, the liberal arts 
cannot but be associated with that process 
which, ideally, sets the mind at liberty or, 
through an inherent emancipative action, 
breeds the man or woman, catholic and 
humanist, whose concern is mankind; prop- 
erly, whose country is the world. 

A continuing theme of Issues in Uni- 
versity Education points to the general 
abrogation of this unique sanction in 
American agencies of higher education. 
For, says the editor Frankel—at least on 
the undergraduate level—“The American 
college has one primary meaning. It is 
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the great social escalator of contemporary 
American society. . . . Young Americans 
come to college to learn how to behave 
and how to dress; they come to college 
to meet—and marry—the right people; 
they come so that they can leave labeled 
‘college graduate’” (p. 157). 

Even so, the ten specialists who offer 
this unusually good symposium devoted to 
a clarification of higher education’s con- 
temporary problems see expressive values 
in the American people’s drive to mass 
education. As an indigenous development, 
this must be evaluated in terms of the 
American culture——as opposed to the ap- 
plication of preconceived standards from 
abroad. Not least in this evaluation is the 
fact that the United States chose higher 
education. Belief in the efficacy of a 
college education is marvelous. 

The volume is one outgrowth of a series 
of international conferences sponsored first 
by the Hazen Foundation and later by the 
Department of State. Although the con- 
' tributions range from higher education phi- 
losophy to town and gown relationships, 
and from the “Making of the Scholar” to 
the “Democratization of Educational Op- 
portunity,” the result is far from the fre- 
quent overlapping or pied points of view 
sometimes characteristic of such under- 
takings. Yet, unfortunately, no Index has 
been provided. 

Furthermore, one may ask why anthro- 
pology was not called to aid; or why the 
present challenge to American ideology— 
and that of the free world—was not dealt 
with more decisively. Professors Ulich and 
Franklin come closest although their re- 
marks on pages 44-45 and 76-77 only cite 
the problem. Chapter VII, “In Loco 
Parentis,” offers a weird close-up of edu- 
cational babysitting that prompts recourse 
to Abraham Flexner’s famous dictum: “To 
my thinking, for us Americans, education 
ought at this moment to emphasize schol- 
arship and the capacity for severe intel- 
lectual effort, for nothing else needs em- 
phasizing.” The prospect of an advanced 
enrollment within the next decade along 
with Robert Oppenheimer’s comment that 
knowledge doubles every ten years places 
Flexner’s thrust squarely in the plexus. 
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Jacksonianism in American higher educa- 
tion remains unresolved. 
KENNETH V. LOTTICH 
Associate Professor of Education 
Montana State University 


Jonn A. GARRATY and WALTER ADAMS. 
From Main Street to the Left Bank: 
Students and Scholars Abroad. Pp. x, 
216. East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- ’ 
versity, 1959. $4.00. 


Beginning with John and Ruth Useem’s 
study of The Western Educated Man in 
India, ‘a substantial technical literature has 
accumulated over the last few years on 
educational and cultural exchange. This 
literature is’ largely the product of three 
major research and publishing ventures: 
the eight volumes on universities and world 
affairs published by the American Council 
on Education; the five volumes on cross- 
cultural education sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council and published 
by the University of Minnesota Press; and 
now the projected ten-volume study—the 
volume under review is the second of this 
series-—which the Institute of Research 
Overseas at Michigan State University is 
conducting on the international programs 
of American universities. 

After nine months of observation in 
Europe and 400 interviews, Professors 
Garraty and Adams set out in their book 
to describe the activities of a large sam- 
pling of American students and professors 
in Western Europe and to estimate their 
effectiveness. There are separate chapters 
on the motivations for foreign study, dif- 
ferences between European and American 
educational systems, orientation activities, 
organized programs, cross-cultural relation- 
ships, professor exchanges, and the impact 
of the European university and the Ameri- 
can student on each other. 

Since the first six chapters of the book 
are largely descriptive, they can be 
skimmed or skipped by the readers famil- 
iar with educational exchange activities. 
This is not true, however, of the latter 
part of the book which contains many 
valuable insights and significant findings. 
Some of the findings confirm what is al- 
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ready well known from other studies or 
what has long been apparent to persons 
engaged in the operation of exchange pro- 
grams—in fact, much of the book is based 
upon interviews with program administra- 
tors—but many of the authors’ conclusions 
are quite novel or develop basic principles 
which have been only dimly perceived by 
others. 

Some of the points made by the authors 
which seem to this reviewer to be espe- 
cially well founded and which if more 
widely appreciated would greatly benefit 
current educational exchange programs are 
the following: the main impact of educa- 
tional exchange will almost always be upon 
the visiting scholars and not upon the host 
culture, and this should be kept in mind 
in planning and evaluating programs; 
from the American standpoint, large-scale 
programs of educational exchange would 
be justified, if for no other reason than the 
urgent need of Americans to know a great 
deal more about other peoples and their 
culture; educational exchanges to be 
worthy of the name and the large expendi- 
tures involved should have at the center 
a hard core of intellectual effort; from an 
academic standpoint, although perhaps not 
from all others, the benefits of educa- 
tional. exchanges increase and the diff- 
culties decrease as the student gains in 
intellectual maturity and the ability to 
work independently; and at the professor 
level it would be better to cultivate and 
promote exchanges developing naturally 
among scholars, and for which candidates 
are already available, than to plan on the 
basis of political or other considerations 
more ambitious programs that are less 
related to academic needs and opportuni- 
ties and. require an extensive and perhaps 
in the end an only partially successful 
recruitment campaign. 

The authors should be complimented on 
the evident zest with which the study was 
conducted and on their lively reporting 
style. 

Francis A. YOUNG 

Executive Secretary 

Committee on International 

Exchange of Persons 
- Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils 
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James Bryant Conant. The Child, the 
Parent, and the State. Pp. vi, 211. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. $3.50. l 


In these addresses directed to the inter- 
ested citizen, Dr. Conant explores `the 
broader aspects of his constructive study 
of The American High School Today, pub- 
lished in 1958. His sober analysis of 
changes in secondary school organization 
needed to meet the Russian challenge to 
our scientific achievement provides a wel- 
come contrast to the strident outpourings 
of those who attribute our deficiencies 
mainly to progressivist and adjustment to 
life conceptions of the educational process. 

American educational ideas and prac- 
tices, Dr. Conant makes clear, are inex- 
tricably related to complex social factors— 
to our tradition of decentralized control, 


to our predominantly industrial economy, 


to our national tendency to prize practical 
effectiveness, to our impelling belief in 
equality of opportunity. Despite its de- 
fects, which are in part the obverse side 
of its virtues, he regards the American high 
school as a distinctive achievement. Far 
from advocating a return to the European 
system, he points out that the trend of 
world thought is in the direction of the 
American concern for the educational 
needs of all the youth, not alone, or pri- 
marily, for the academically talented of 
the upper classes. In concluding, Dr. 
Conant expresses the conviction that the 
American high school will be recognized in 
due time as “one of the finest products of 
democracy . . . as a continuing insurance 
for the preservation of the vitality of a 
society of free men.” 

In The American High School Today, 
Dr. Conant presents detailed recommenda- 
tions for pedagogical improvement. Here 
he reiterates his belief that no radical 
change is needed in the basic pattern, 
that is, the comprehensive high school 
which provides a common core of studies 
for all and offers electives to meet the 
abilities and goals of various groups of 
students. For the common core he sug- 
gests as a minimum: 4 years of English, 
3 years of social studies, 1 year each of 
mathematics and natural science. For 
the academically talented he would require, 
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besides the core of English and social 
studies, a sequence of 4 years of mathe- 
matics, 4 years of sustained study of a 
single foreign language, and intensive work 
in physics. 

The difficulties of introducing the pro- 
gram would not come primarily from the 
educators or school administrators—al- 
though some of them no doubt differ with 
Dr. Conant on the merits of the particular 
curriculum he proposes. The real diffi- 
culties arise from economic factors, from 
parents’ ambitions for their children, and 
from community attitudes generally. The 
chief problem is connected with the de- 
centralized character of our school system 
which has led to the multiplication of rela- 
tively small schools. Only 4,000 out of 
the 21,000 high schools have a sufficiently 
large student body to permit economic 
organization of special classes or can main- 
tain a teaching staff and provide’ facilities 
necessary for a’high standard of work in 
the sciences and in foreign languages. If 
the work in our smaller schools could be 
raised to the level of our best schools, the 
quality of our secondary school achieve- 
ment would be enormously improved. A 
prerequisite for any needed educational 
reform is an extensive movement of con- 
solidation. ‘This vast task in reorganiza- 
tion would require federal direction and 
support, modification of taxation policies, 
and not least, a radical change in public 
attitudes from local and regional loyalties 
to a national outlook. i 

Half of the book is comprised of docu- 
ments, extensive notes, and concise factual 
material. The approach throughout is 
practical: no attempt is made to discuss 
educational theory; for example, the culti- 
vation of intellectual attitudes or the de- 
velopment of the personality as a whole. 
Dr. Conant’s presentation may not appeal 
to humanists, perhaps, either of the elitist 
brahmin persuasion or of the liberal pro- 
gressive party. But it offers an excellent 
introduction to the complexities of the 
American educational problem and is of 
great value for the educator as well as for 
the layman to whom it is addressed. 

I. B. BERKSON 

Professor of Education 
The City College 
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OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL. Universities: 
Commonwealth and American. Pp. xx, 
390. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. $6.00. 


The universities Dr. Carmichael has 
studied- are appropriately considered to- 
gether. They have common roots in the 
institutions for higher education early es- 
tablished in England and in Scotland. 
Except for a few in Africa and Canada, 
they have a common language of instruc- 
tion. Sharing certain basic ideas and 
ideals regarding higher education, they 
have developed in many respects along 
similar lines. 

The book is more than a record of im- 
pressions gained from visits to more than 
fifty universities in the English-speaking 
world and from wide knowledge of uni- 
versities in America. It contains a great 
store of precise and illuminating informa- 
tion about the history of these institutions, 
about numbers of students, about kinds of 
degrees, and about educational programs. 

The chief value of the book is not, 
however, in the information it contains 
about these matters, but rather in its anal- 
ysis of current problems in the institutions 
of higher education in Commonwealth 
countries and in the United States. The 
concluding chapter on “Problems and 
Prospects of Higher Education” is an im- 
pressive analysis of common problems and 
major issues: the expanding demand for 
higher education and the consequent prob- 
lem of handling increasing numbers of stu- 
dents; the proliferation of courses and 
educational programs to meet the variety 
of needs of students and the consequent 
need for a clarification of the objectives 
of institutions of higher education; the 
pressure of society to develop our human 
resources to the full and the consequent 
need of more adequate provision for the 
gifted student; the importance of educa- 
tion for women and the need to develop 


not only equal treatment, but improved 


curricula for them. The second of these 
points deserves special attention. As Dr. 
Carmichael makes clear, “the clarification 
of objectives and realistic revision of our 
curricula and methods are long overdue.” 

Dr. Carmichael cannot be accused of 
exhibiting prejudices in favor of the prac- 
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tices of higher education in America. In- 
deed, while paying tribute to “American 
zeal for higher education,’ he confesses 
that “a paramount need in American higher 
education is an emphasis upon quality.” 
But if he does not overpraise American 
education, he does perhaps deal too gently 
with some of its gravest faults: the cor- 
rupting influence of athletics in American 
higher education, and of the fraternity sys- 
tem, for example, and of the evils of aca- 
demic bookkeeping under the American 
course-credit system. 

Perhaps these are some of the things 
Dr. Carmichael has in mind when he indi- 
cates in his conclusion “that drastic re- 
forms will be required to achieve maximum 
results by way of educational and scien- 
tific advances.” It is to be hoped that 
American readers will not only be re- 
assured to discover that our basic prob- 
lems are not unique but spurred to the 
drastic reforms this book calls for. 

CLARENCE Faust 

President 

Fund for the Advancement of 

Education 


Ricrarp N. Swret. World Affairs and the 
College Curriculum. Pp. xi, 194. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1959. $3.50. 


This is one of a series of eight studies 
on the role of American universities in 
world affairs, prepared for ‘the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace as the 
outcome of a long-range inquiry conducted 
under the general direction of Howard E. 
Wilson. Mr. Swift, Associate Professor of 
Government at New York University, has 
closely examined the undergraduate cur- 
ricula at more than seventy institutions 
from the standpoint of their effectiveness 
in preparing students—as citizens or po- 
tential statesmen—to cope with the awe- 
some problems of maintaining man’s cul- 
tural heritage and ultimate values in a 
world which, as he puts it, is “superbly 
equipped for mass suicide.” His audit is 
not reassuring. 

Typically, the college curriculum is pa- 
rochial, traditionalist, and compartmental. 

Parochialism denies to most students 


even rudimentary acquaintance with non- 
Western cultures. It permits a great many 
to escape with a liberal education no more 


- universal than the limits of American or 


Anglo-American history, literature, and so- 
cial problems. Mr. Swift also joins his 
voice to the hue and cry over the linguistic 
illiteracy characteristic of the American 
college graduate. 

Traditionalism in the curriculum has 
tended to block awareness of the prog- 
ress of knowledge and appreciation of 
fresh insights, especially in the study of 
human behavior. Students do not come to 
grips with implications for contemporary 
society in many branches of learning. The 
outdated intellectual perspective they often 
acquire distorts their assessment of current 
realities. 

The compartmental or departmental di- 
vision of the curriculum may interfere with 
what Mr. Swift conceives as an adequate 
approach to education in world affairs. It 
accents specialization at the cost of a 
broad grasp of the interrelatedness of mod- 
ern life. The author is particularly im- 
patient with those who haggle over whether 
political science has a proprietary claim 
to the field of international relations. 
World affairs, he insists, are properly the 
concern of every department, at least in 
developing the student’s general education. 
Even for undergraduates majoring in world 
affairs, Mr. Swift prefers a far-ranging 


combination of subjects, rather than con- 


centration in a single discipline. 

The author has a confidence, which to 
this reviewer seems exaggerated, that the 
introduction of new courses, the revision 
of old ones, and the reorientation of cur- 
ricular requirements will make quite a dif- 
ference in the influence of the colleges 
on their students’ fitness for world re- 
sponsibility. He hopes that proposals of 
a 1953 Modern Languages Association 
Interdisciplinary Seminar, for instance, 
might revolutionize the teaching of lan- 
guage so that students would grasp much 
more intimately than they usually have 
the cultural traditions of the country 
whose language they study. American 
history courses should give emphasis to 
the context of world events in which the 
United States functions. More colleges 
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should route all their students through 
something like Columbia University’s re- 
nowned Contemporary Civilization sequence 
or basic courses in the analysis of prob- 
lems of international relations and Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Above all, non-West- 
ern studies should be encouraged. 

The most telling conclusion is that to 
learn about world affairs students “need 
an atmosphere where they, can begin to 
see the wholeness of knowledge” whether 
or not they intend to become specialists. 
Mr. Swift persuasively maintains that 
“effective teaching in world affairs occurs 
where the curriculum and the faculty 
Spirit are truly liberal; where faculty mem- 
bers teach students and riot just subject 
_matter; where they try to develop minds 
and not merely drill automatons; where 
world affairs permeates the curriculum and 
appears to some extent in all required 
courses; and where the college deliberately 
helps the student relate all his studies to 
world affairs. In short, if a college or 
university regards itself as veritably a 
community of scholars, it can undoubtedly 
create an effective undergraduate program 
in world affairs.” 

Puinre E. JACOB 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


STANLEY M. ELKINS. Slavery: A Problem 
in American Institutional and Intellec- 
tual Life. Pp. viii, 247. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959. $4.50. 


The author has aptly stated that his 
study “does not pretend to be a history” 
of slavery in any sense but an analysis of 
certain factors neglected in previous oe 
ies of the institution. 

In the development of this novel ap- 
proach, the writer analyzes some interest- 
ing angles. In comparing the institution 
of slavery in North America and Latin 
America, he concludes that, under the 
beneficent influence of the crown and 
church, the institution was less rigid in 


legal character and hence in its practical © 


operations in Latin America. Thus in the 
latter region the “Sambo” type, the exist- 
ence of which is attributed to the sub- 
merging of personality, did not appear as 
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it did in North America. The slavery 
system in the United States and the con- 
centration camps in Germany ‘are repre- 
sented as analogous in portraying “the 
infantilizing tendencies of absolute power.” 

The British crusade against bondage is 


` compared with that in the United States. 


The English, operating through institutions 
national in character, had created a mind 
favorable to abolition; whereas in America 
there were no national churches, univer- 
sities, or business organizations to facili- 
tate a calm, intellectual climate for dis- 
cussion of gradual means of abolishing 
slavery. Instead, at a time when economic 
conditions in the South were ripe for de- 
fense of its institution, abolitionists, dedi- 
cated to the “guilt and sin” formula, 
accentuated that defense. 

On two points, in particular, the re- 
viewer disagrees with the author. Neither 
Phillips nor Stampp is definitive on slavery, 
and both have merits and defects, respec- 
tively. To disparage the former and praise 
lavishly the latter, as the author does, is 
to overlook the fact that Stampp’s ap- 
proach and bias are as truly subject to 
criticism as are Phillips’. The other point 
is in respect to slave insurrections. Since 
no such phenomena of consequence oc- 
curred after 1831, the author concludes 
that all fears of such were absurd and 


- designed largely to cement antiabolition 
feeling. Doubtless, such fears were exag- 


gerated, yet when abolition literature was 
being sent into the South some years after 
the Nat Turner Insurrection, scores of 
people, from the North and South, de- 
clared that literature to be of an inflamma- 
tory and insurrectionary character. Many 
of these people were probably as honest 
in their convictions as Duff Green, whose 
contrary views are given as proof of the 
author’s view. ` Perhaps, therefore, the 
eternal vigilance of future years is not as 
simply explained as suggested in this study. 
Henry H. SIMMS 
Professor of History 
Ohio State University 


MABEL NEWCOMER. A Century of Higher 
Education for American Women. Pp. 
xii, 266. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1959. $5.00. 
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The author does not attempt to pre- 
sent a detailed historical development of 
the higher education of American women 
but highlights significant trends in a per- 
tinent discourse. The real value of this 
book on a subject that already has exten- 
sive documentation is that it gives an ex- 
cellent perspective on what women of this 
country have chosen to study, what they 
have done with their education, and what 
particular contributions college women 
have made to society. With the marked 
changes in what women have been doing 
with their lives in the past few decades, 
the author not only raises questions as to 
how a college education can best assist 
women to meet the varied demands of 
multiple responsibilities, but is courageous 
enough to make sound recommendations 
on controversial issues relating to their 
education. A scholarly author with a long 
and distinguished career teaching social 
‘sciences and in government service, New- 
comer is well qualified to write on this 
subject. 

The writer discusses objectively the edu- 
cational aims of the women’s colleges and 
of the women students themselves, com- 
paring and contrasting curriculum, student 


activities, and motivations in these colleges . 


with coeducational programs. She has 
given well-documented and carefully eval- 
uated analyses about women after college 
who have jobs as scholars, artists, home- 
makers, and civic workers. The author’s 
concern is not whether women will ever 
use their college education, for there is 
ample proof that they do, but whether 
women will acquire the education they 
need before they marry, and then when 
the youngest child has entered school be 
able to establish themselves in some profes- 
sion without too long a period of training. 
While the proportion of American women 
of college age who enter higher education 


is increasing, approximately 52 per cent do 


not complete their first degrees, and the 
proportion continuing with master’s and 
doctoral programs is declining. If the pres- 
ent trend continues, it is to be expected 
that “women will contribute a decreasing 
share to-the advancement of knowledge in 
this country.” 
comer believes, is the lack of motivation. 


The chief problem, New-: 
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Women themselves are not convinced that 
higher education is as important for them 
as for men. ) 

The author contends that educational 
systems have taken little cognizance of 
the fact that girls mature earlier than 
boys and because of early marriage more 
imaginative programs should be developed 
to assist them in the completion of under- 
graduate courses. She makes exceedingly 
important suggestions to meet this prob- 
lem. This is a book which should be read 
by all concerned with women’s education. 

ALTHEA K. Hotter 
Dean of Women (Ret.) 
University of Pennsylvania 
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PITIRIM A. SOROKIN and WALTER A. Lun- 
DEN. Power and Morality: Who Shall 
Guard the Guardians. Pp. 204. Boston, 
Mass.: Porter Sargeant Publisher (An 
Extending Horizons Book), 1959. $3.50. 


Moved by the frightening specter of a 
divided world in possession of weapons 
whose potential for annihilation can 
scarcely be contained, the authors review 
with great industry the causes of the cor- 
ruption of power. Then they proceed to 
disengage it from the instruments of de- 
struction and place it at the service of an 
emerging order of values which will unite 


_and lead mankind into a new era of crea- 


tive civilization. — 

Of the 193 pages of the text, 110 are 
devoted to a historical and statistical dis- 
closure that authority corrupts through the 
possession. of coercive forces, that indi- 
viduals and groups invested with power 
over fellow men have been more ruthless, 
immoral, and destructive than those with- 
out such power, that those who have 
wielded political power have a worse his- 
torical record than those who have exer- 
cised nonpolitical power. Further, the 
incidence of insanity has had a higher ratio 
among political rulers than the nonpolitical, 
and the latter higher than individuals who 
exercise no power whatsoever upon their 
fellow men. A hierarchical ratio of crimi- 
nality and insanity is found, with historical 
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reference, in descending scale from des- 
potic, political rulers to democratic and 
republican rulers, to captains of finance, 
industry, labor leaders, and so on. The 
underlying argument is that moral integ- 
rity and sanity are in inverse proportion 
to the possession of power further aggra- 
vated by instruments of coercive force 
and destruction. 

After this bleak, pessimistic picture of 
human nature in the exercise of power, the 
authors hopefully envision for mankind a 
bright new horizon. First, there must be 
total disarmament by all and the complete 
elimination of any military resources by 
a process of scientific and moral persua- 
sion. The coercive power of each state 
must be reduced and restricted solely to 
the policing of civil order. This will allow 
the growth and promotion of the new 
integral order of values and institutions 
while the sensate form of culture, which 
has been dominant in the Western world 
during the last five centuries, is disinte- 
grating. 

The presently emerging integral culture 
order is an intermediary between the 
medieval ideational culture which did not 
take adequate account of sensory phe- 
nomenon and the ancient and modern 
sensate culture which exaggerated it. The 
ultimate principle of the integral culture 
proclaims that the true reality-value is an 
“infinite manifold” in which the super- 
sensory, rational, and sensory forms are 
inseparable from one another and promises 
a unification of religion, philosophy, sci- 
ence, ethics, and fine arts into an inte- 
grated system of supreme values of truth, 
goodness, and beauty. This conception of 
the authors is not unlike the Toynbean 
Jatitudinarian and comprehensive integra- 
tion of values. To ensure the triumph of 
the new integral order, government, the 
authors contend, must be entrusted to sci- 
entists, sages, and saints who will be guided 
by universal and perennial moral principles 
in order to serve only the good and not 
the evil purpose. 

The serious, high-minded intention of 
the authors is unquestionably clear and 
admirable, but the premises of their argu- 
ments and the means they propose do 
serious violence to the realities of human 
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nature. The imbalance: of excessive scien- 


' tism in the first and greater part of the 


book, in which a most discouraging picture 
of men in the exercise of power is deline- 
ated, contrasts stridently with the idyllic 
innocence ultimately achieved in the new 
order. The human capacity for evil will 
not be eradicated or rendered impotent by 
the complete removal of the instruments 
of force and destruction. There will al- 
ways remain instruments of violence about 
us. A more realistic admission of perverse 
and obstinate wills and intellects which 
will ever remain impervious to the idealism 
the authors envision as well as to the in- 
tellectual and moral discipline they propose 
might have allowed, on the one hand, the 
ever-present necessity for coercive power 
and, on the other, seriously modified the 
Platonic view of the infallibility of the 
wise and good in government. The au- 
thors have made a strong and admirable 
case for the potential of human goodness, 
and the present reviewer prayerfully joins 
them in the triumph of virtue. But in the 
vision of a complete triumph on earth of 
truth, goodness, and beauty over their 
contraries the authors have overextended 
their horizons. 
JOSEPH COSTANZO 
Professor of Political Philosophy 
Fordham University 


Horace M. KALLEN. A Study of Liberty. 
Pp. xv, 151. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Antioch Press, 1959. $3.00. 

Written by a philosopher with a schol-’ 
arly vocabulary, this study of the basic 
impulses to freedom is arduous for the 
average reader of the literature of liberty. 
As a somewhat more than average reader 
I had to consult the dictionary with un- 
embarrassed frequency. Despite the diff- 
culties of a scholar’s language, the. book is 
rewarding in its insights and its frequent 
eloquence. 

The main thesis enshrines liberty as the 
driving force of progress in “man’s peren- 
nial war of liberation,” treating reason and 
science as its major instruments. Life is 
a constant “becoming”; there are no abso- 
lute rules, creeds, or goals. Liberty as 
“experience, idea and ideal” is examined 
under two main headings, “Freedom as the 
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Human Condition” and “the Actual and... 


Ideal in Pursuit of Liberty,’ with such 
diverse topics as “Liberty as the Price of 
Security,” “the Conscious Self as Value 
System,” “Freedom as the Making and 
Working of Ideals,” and “Living, Actual 
and Hypostatic.” 

A fair quotation of the underlying thesis 
reads: “The upshot of all the foregoing 
observations would be that pursuit of lib- 
erty ‘and struggle for self-preservation are 
alternative expressions for the human con- 
‘dition. . . . By first intention, liberty in 
sum signalizes those altering interorganic 
relations whereby an.organism stays a live 
organism as it carries on, its give-and-take 
being the on-going transaction of the self’s 
inner concords and conflicts with the like 
relations between the diverse and diversi- 
fying surroundings outside.” 

Dr. Kallen illustrates his thesis with 
both historical and contemporary conflicts, 
‘but his major search is in the realm of 
ideas. None of the great mass movements 
for liberation is cited, as might be expected 
in a study of liberty. ‘The nature of the 
force and its relevance to the individual 
and to his social relations are the philoso- 
pher’s own world, in this case warmed and 
heightened by evident but restrained pas- 
sion for freedom against all its adversaries. 

Rocer N. BALDWIN 

Chairman 

International League for the Rights > 

of Man 


KENNETH N. Wattz. Man, the State and 
War: A Theoretical Analysis. Pp. viii, 
263. New York:.Columbia University 
Press, 1959. $5.50, 


This closely reasoned book finds three 
“images” of war in the writings of social 
philosophers. The first group sees wars 
resulting- from . “the nature and behavior 
of man . . . from selfishness, from mis- 
directed aggressive impulses, from stupid- 
- ity. . . . The elimination of war must 
come through uplifting and enlightening 
men or securing their psychic-social read- 
justment.” The second group sees war as 
the result of the internal structure of cer- 
tain states. A state “plagued by internal 
strife [or by the contradictions which 
Marx thought inherent in capitalism] may 
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. seek the war that will bring internal 
peace. Though the interest of the people 
is in peace, their goverriors make war.” 
The third group blames our. anarchic sys- 
tem of states. “With no system of law 
enforceable among them conflict, 
sometimes leading to war, is bound to 
occur.” The ultimate solution must be 
world government, but this will be un- 
successful unless it deals with the psychic 
and political forces analyzed in the first 
two “images.” i 

Like all good books, this one provokes 
further thought. It deals with the politi- 
cal and social philosophers. Yet some 
soldiers have thought about war. Other 
professionals are more likely to have read 
them than the social philosophers. Clause- 
witz’s works are not analyzed; the only 
other professionals mentioned are Skobe- 
lov, Tirpitz, and Eisenhower. To adopt 
Dr. Waltz’s terminology, the professionals’ 
image of war has often had a demonstrable 
influence on policy. To take another pos- 
sible image, where do politicians get their 
ideas about war? From military or politi- 
cal thinkers or from distorted versions of 
both? Geopolitik is not mentioned; mis- 
interpreted Rousseau, Clausewitz, Marx, 
and Darwin have also influenced policy. 
This superb study deals with one set of 
images about war; others must still be 
examined. 

As always, it is possible to question de- 
tails. Norman Angell is correctly described 
as the leading modern “publicist for the 
classical economists’ conviction that war is 
an uneconomic venture.” But Jean de 
Bloch is not mentioned, though Merle 
Curti thinks that he “inaugurated a new 
and more positive [and publicly more in- 
fluential] phase of pacifism,” and quotes 
another authority as .saying that The. 
Future of War ... [is] exceeded in im- 
portance only by the work of Grotius.” 

THEODORE ROPP - 
Professor of History 
Duke University 


Leo Strauss. What Js Political Philos- 
ophy? And Other Studies. Pp. 315. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. $6.00. 


This book is a collection of learned lec- 
tures and essays by a scholar who holds 
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the chair of political philosophy at the 
University of Chicago. It is a volume by 
an expert who adheres throughout to his 
professional subject matter. 

There is a considerable diversity of ma- 
terial in the work. There are a number 
of chapters devoted to broad and general 
themes, such as “What Is Political Phi- 
losophy?” “Political Philosophy and His- 
tory;” “On Classical Political Philosophy ;” 
and “On a Forgotten Kind of Writing.” 
The latter is a suggestive essay on how 
really to understand many pentce: phi- 
losophers of the past. 

Then there are excellent chapters on 
important phases of the political thought 
of leading political philosophers of modern 
and contemporary times, such as “The 
Basis of Hobbes’s Political Philosophy;” 
“Locke’s Doctrine of Natural Law;” and 
the political and social philosophy of the 
recent German publicist and philosopher, 
Kurt Riezler. 

More esoteric are the chapters on “Re- 
statement of Xenophon’s Hiero;” “How 
Farabi Read Platos Laws; and ‘“Mai- 
monides’ Statement on Political Science.” 
The volume concludes with some sixteen 
reviews of important books on political 
philosophy and the history of political 
theory, chiefly drawn from the period be- 
tween 1939 and 1951. Some of the best 
are those of R. H. S. Crossman’s Plato 
Today, which attempts to interpret Plato 
in terms of present political situations; of 
C. 'E. Vaughan’s classic Studies in the His- 
tory of Political Philosophy; of C. H. 
Mcllwain’s Constitutionalism, Ancient and 
Modern; of John Dewey’s rather archaic 
and discredited, even in revised form, Ger- 
man Philosophy and Politics; of Leonardo 
Olschki’s Machiavelli the Scientist; and 
Yves R. Simon’s Philosophy of Demo- 
cratic Governments. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is 
Chapter IX which can be regarded as a 
somewhat original contribution to the soci- 
ology of knowledge and the art of inter- 
preting some political philosophers. Pro- 
fessor Strauss contends that political phi- 
losophy seeks the truth, while political 
society rests on commonly accepted values 
and myths known as public opinions or 
convictions. The latter may fail to coin- 
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cide with philosophical truth or the find- 
ings of social science. Hence, there is 
often a clash between political and social 
truths and the accepted principles of so- 
ciety. Truth may upset public convictions 
and lead to disastrous social tensions. 
Conscientious and conservative political 
philosophers may, therefore, feel com- 
pelled to write with their tongues in their 
cheek, so to speak: “Philosophers or scien- 
tists who hold this view about the relation 
of philosophy or science and society are 
driven to employ a peculiar manner of 
writing which would enable them to reveal 
what they regard as the truth to the few, 
without endangering the unqualified com- 
mitment of the many to the opinions on 
which society rests.” 

Professor Strauss suggests that a more 
lucid and intelligible history of political 
philosophy might be provided by applying 
this hypothesis to the writings of the great 
political philosophers of the past. He deals 
with certain criticisms of his hypothesis 
by Professor George H. Sabine and Yvon 
Belaval, especially as related to the think- 
ing and writing of Spinoza, Leibnitz, and 
Kant. 

It would be interesting to see how 
Professor Strauss would deal with George 
Orwell’s mechanism or device of “double- 
thinking,” which seems to be the key to 
much of the political thought and practice 
of our day. It surely serves to support 
the politicians and to deceive the public— 
and it may amuse the political philosophers 
when it does not alarm them as they view 
the disastrous consequences. 

All in all this is a learned book of, by, 
and for scholars. It will not excite the 
rabble, but it will instruct the elect. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 

Malibu, California 


Our Public Life. Pp. 256. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1959. $4.50. 


Dr. Weiss deals with social theory. He 
expressly sets his book in the tradition of 
Aristotle, Hobbes, and Hegel, “the three 
great philosophical theorists of the West- 
ern World.” He has many references to 
Plato, but Locke and Rousseau are men- 
tioned only twice and Marx once. The 
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author does not discuss the social sciences 
or their contribution to the understanding 
of man in society. Dr. Weiss obviously 
considers the social sciences irrelevant to 
his argument, for he. deals with ideal mod- 
els rather than with actual societies. Only 
-twice does he violate his own self-denying 
ordinance to mention an actual social situ- 
ation—the mid-twentieth century contro- 
versy in the United States over civil rights 


and the League of Nations. “I asked my- . 


- self,” he says of his book, “not only how 
it is that men come to be part of public 
groups, but what ought to occur, if they 
are to move out of inferior into better 
states of affairs, from conventional tradi- 
-tionalized societies to state, to cultures, 
and then to civilization.’ The terms 
“state,” “culture,” and “civilization” must 
be understood in terms of specific defini- 
tions given by the author in this adventure 
in speculation. Dr. Weiss says: “. .. we 
live not in that Civilization [characterized 
by peace and prosperity and which can be 
achieved only through world government] 
but in a fragmentary realization of this— 
in a unit of civilization or Culture.” 
The author makes an exhaustive, ‘and 
exhausting, dialectical analysis of man’s 
“native” rights—“essential demands.” “The 
answer here given to the vexatious problem 
of unalienable rights . . . agrees that native 
rights are absolutely unalienable, but only 
as constituent elements in a single con- 
structed unalienable right. . . .” Dr. Weiss 
begins his discussion of law with “social” 
law, William Graham Sumner’s folkways 
and mores though Sumner is ngt men- 
tioned. The author advances to “positive” 
law and then to “natural” law. Putting 
aside the discussion through the centuries 
of the concept of natural law, Dr. Weiss 
uses a definition that fits into the develop- 
ment of his argument. “Natural Law” is 


compounded of our understanding of “the . 


social good, of values that now prevail, 
of laws of nature that connect the che with 
the other, and of the fact that the social 
good makes the operation of some laws 
more desirable than the operation of oth- 
ers.” “Natural Law stands in between 
positive law and a more comprehensive 
law, a Law of Civilization... .” Natural 
law “needs a society or state, but no 


society or state could exist with it alone.” 
The Law of Civilization “is pertinent to 
men regardless of what society they occupy 
or what their states demand. That more 
comprehensive law demands the achieve- 
ment of perpetual peace and prosperity 
for mankind.” 

This essay contributes two new concepts 
to social theory, “native rights” and the 
“Law of Civilization.” Its chief distinc- 
tion is an ordered analysis at the level of 
the ideal “of a sequence of more and more 
comprehensive ways [a series of enlarging 
concentric circles] in which men could 


exist together” if they would succeed in 


achieving the good life and be able to look 

“beyond Civilization” to the ultimate 

“Absolute Good.” oe 
. RALPH H. GABRIEL 
School of International Service 
American University 
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SIMON KUZNETS. 
nomic Growth. Pp. 122. 
Free Press, 1959. $3.50. 


The six lectures that comprise this vol- 
ume were presented by Professor Kuznets 
at the Centro de Estudios Monetarios 
Latinamericanos (CEMLA) in Mexico City 
during July, 1958. The lectures cover, in 
an admirably clear and concise manner, 
the following areas: The meaning and 
measurement of economic growth and the 
high rates of modern economic growth; 
the necessary conditions for growth and 


Glencoe, IIL: 


the time patterns of growth; findings on 


industrial structure and the labor force 
and national product; capital formation 
with particular attention to long-term 
problems; the problems and trends in for- 
eign trade ratios; and the tasks. of theory. 

The materials frequently wander into 
the realm of analytical postulation, but 
the author states in his Preface that the 
*  . . lectures deal briefly with findings 
and hypotheses that warrant more detailed 
evidence and more rigorously formulated 
analysis. But I preferred to cover a wider 
scope rather than encumber the discussion 
with detailed data or with mathematical 


Six Lectures on Eco- 


Na 
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formulae, more appropriate to publications 
designed for reference.” 

The language is generally clear. A 
straightforward definition of growth is 
presented—a sustained increase In the out- 
put of goods. It is refreshing to find such 
a clear-cut statement ‘of what is growth, 
instead of being couched in a number of 
ifs, ands, and conditions. Two character- 
istics of this sustained growth, one found 
in all cases—rise in per capita: product— 
and one found in almost all cases—a sus- 
tained and substantial increase in popula- 
tion—~are set forth as features of economic. 
growth. In spite of the author’s lament 
that the supply of empirical data relating 
to rates of growth is meager, he does well 
in presenting several very useful tabula- 
tions depicting growth factors in a number 
of countries. 

Particular attention is given to the role 


of innovations in facilitating economic 


growth. Likewise; he notes a close asso- 
ciation between the nature of the indus- 
trial structure of the labor force and 
national income. One of the more eluci- 
dating lectures is concerned with capital 
formation. The reader is given a clear 


definition of capital, something that is — 


missing In so many treatments of capital 
formation in development. 

As a series of lectures, the discussions 
are at times brief and a little disjointed. 
But the whole is tied together extremely. 
well in the last lecture that discusses the 
role of theory. The first task of theory 
„is to formulate a model, and the second 
is to “. . . analyze and formulate the 
effects of different initial structures of 
nation-states upon the patterns of eco- 
nomic growth that ensued, and upon char- 
acteristics of the mature economies in 
which modern development has been main- 
tained. The emphasis here is on the dif- 
ferences in the patterns. of modern eco- 
nomic growth and in the resulting struc- 
tures, rather than upon their common 
characteristics.” 

In terms of what the author proposed— 
a series of lectures outlining the subject— 
he accomplishes his objective. well. Quan- 
titative aspects of economic growth are 
intermingled with analytical propositions 
in good balance. Data from a wide range 
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of countries are used to support the asser- 
tions. ‘The experience of developed areas 


is used as a backdrop for discussing the 


problems of developing nations. 
l REUBEN E. SLESINGER 
Professor of Economics 
University of Pittsburgh 


Depreciation and Taxes. Symposium con- 
ducted by the Tax Institute, Nov. 20- 
21, 1958. Pp. vii, 248. Princeton, 
N. J.: Tax Institute, 1959. $6.00. 


This is another of the annual symposia 
“conducted by the Tax Institute to focus 
attention on a major problem of taxation 


‘by affording an opportunity for discussion 


by informed participants representing dif- 
ferent points of view.” 

In this case the principal participants 
were tax accountants, attorneys, university 
and business economists, business man- 
agers, and tax administrators, including 
present and former high officials of the 
United States Internal Revenue Service. 

The four half-day sessions were devoted 
to: 1) Fundamentals of Depreciation Fol- 
icy; 2) Depreciation and Changing Price 
Level; 3) Specific Aspects of ‘Tax Policy 
and Management Decisions; and 4) Con- 
siderations in Depreciation Reform. 

There is no doubt that depreciation is 
one of the most important and difficult 
problems of business management and tax 
administration. Following are some of the 
more important aspects of this problem 
which were discussed: “The deficiency of 
historical cost accruals by reason of infla- 
tion is the main problem of tax depre- 
ciation today,” said one participant. Ap- 
parently all present agreed that inflation 
affects usual depreciation policies disas- 
trously, but some considered failure to 
make proper allowance for technological 
obsolescence as more important in dy- 
namic modern industry. 

Minor attention was given to the 
new depreciation methods of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, the last in first out 
concept (LIFO), and wartime and other 
accelerated depreciation methods. Also dis- 
cussed were the interrelations of deprecia- 
tion policies and: 1) capital gains; 2) capi- 
talization versus expensing; 3) treatment 
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of salvage; 4) incentive taxation; and 5) 
other phases of fiscal and business policies. 


The Director of the Canadian Tax Foun- 


dation , summarized briefly the reformed 
depreciation policies of Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and West Germany, 
barely mentioning Japan. The net effect 
in all of these countries has been to in- 
crease depreciation allowances very sub- 
stantially, obviously as. an incentive to 
increase industrial production and general 
economic prosperity. 

Several of the participants were very 
critical of accountants and business man- 
agers and of their respective organizations 
for not being more courageous in taking 
the lead in reforming depreciation policies 
and practices. ‘The chief difficulties were 
shown very emphatically to be the wide- 
spread web of long-standing, conflicting 
special interests, both economic and po- 
litical, 

As would be expected, most of the dis- 
` cussions were from the point of view of 
management and its representatives. It 
was admitted, however, thet, in the long 
run, realistic depreciation accounting and 
practice, which conforms with the eco- 
nomic facts, would be to tke best interest 
of business, government, and the public 
generally, even though it might be to the 
short-run, disadvantage of some special 
interests and politicians. 

These valuable symposia on basic prob- 
lems might be more effective, “and not 
just talk,” if they and the reviews thereof 


were published twelve or even six months 


earlier. 
Roy G. BLAKEY 


Professor of Economics, Emeritus 
University of Minnesota . 


The American Economic Impact on Can- 
ada. (Publication Number 12, Duke 
University Commonwealth-Studies Cen- 
ter.) Pp. xviii, 176. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, for the Duke 
University Commonwealth-Studies Cen- 
ter, 1959. $4.50. 


The Commonwealth-Studizs Center was 
established at Duke University in 1955 
with financial assistance from the Carnegie 
': Corporation to encourage research in Com- 
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monwealth affairs. One part of its pro- 
gram is the Summer Seminar and Research 
Group which annually brings together a 
group of scholars from various Common- 
wealth countries to pursue their studies in 
contact with each other and with members 
of the faculty and graduates of Duke Uni- 
versity. The group of visitors which as- 
sembled in the summer of 1958 presented 


. seven papers on the economic ‘impact of 


the United States on Canada, and these 
studies have been embodied in this volume 
for public circulation because of the wide- 
spread interest in the general topic. The 
volume is Number 12 in the publications 
of the Center and the second one on Can- 
ada, an earlier one having dealt with prob- 
lems of Canadian federal development. 
Although collectively the essays in this 
volume are broad enough to touch on the 
whole field of Canadian-American prob- 
lems which “have as long a history as the 
Canadian economy itself” (p. 100), the 
range of special interest is narrower both 
in time and topic. The emphasis is on 
the present and, among many possible 


areas of special concern, three are selected 


in which the rays of Canadian discontent 
have in recent years been brought to focus 


. sufficiently to generate what might appro- 


priately be called a slow burn. These are 
the nature and significance of American 
policy relating respectively to foreign in- 
vestments, agriculture, and labor organi- 
zation. Canadians devoted a good deal of 
energy in the 1950’s to discussing and de- 
ploring the apparently rapid absorpiion of 
the Canadian nonagricultural economy by 
American capital and management, the 
presumably destructive impact of the agri- 
cultural policy of the United States on the 
Canadian farmer, and the alleged domi- 
nation of Canadian labor unionism by 
gargantuan labor organizations with head 
offices in the neighboring republic. 
The Commonwealth-Studies Center could 
scarcely have chosen a more timely group 
of topics for: investigation in the summer 
seminar of 1958. 

The papers in this volume examine ex- 
cellently Canadian complaints in the light 
of the best available knowledge. It is 
dificult to assess dynamic processes in 
mid-course, but the effort in these studies 
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is well directed. As might be anticipated, 
none of the situations turns out to be 
wholly black or white. American invest- 
ment ‘presents opportunities for great mu- 
tual advantage but is not without potential 
-danger. American agricultural policy does 
not bear full responsibility for the diffi- 
culties of the Canadian farmer but creates 
hazards in special areas. International 
unions are “the dominant force in Canadian 
organized labor” (p. 130), but, in fact, 
limitations on the autonomy of Canadian 
unionism are relatively slight. The merits 
of the individual studies lie, of course, not 
in summary conclusions such as these but 
in: the careful elaboration of -the many 
relevant circumstances. A paper dealing 
with the American economic impact on 


Quebec does not appear to fit readily into 


the main approach of the book but con- 
tains a striking number of homespun truths 
about a province and a people who are far 
from living the homespun lives commonly 
attributed to them. 

An Appendix provides some two dozen 
useful statistical series of particular rele- 
vance. 

V. C. Fowxe 

Professor of Economics 

University of Saskatchewan 


FRANK A. HANNA. State Income Difer- 
entials, 1919-1954. Pp. xix, 268. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1959. $7.50. 


This is the final report of a five-year 
study of Differences in State Per Capita 
Incomes, which Professor Hanna has 
lead on the Duke University campus and 
. which was- supported jointly by Duke and 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The vol- 
ume is à mine of statistical information 
for ready reference. It is difficult to find 
any single result which might be labeled 
spectacular, but numerous hypotheses are 
examined and few obvious ones forgotten. 
It is not a book that he who runs may 
read, although the initial chapter sum- 
marizes some of the principal results for 
the impatient. 


Hanna’s personal income figures show a _ 


secular leveling of state per capita in- 
comes. That is to say, the percentile range 


: tions, 


` incomes. 
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separating average per capita incomes in 
New York and Arkansas has tended to 
contract over the period of the study. 
The contraction of the income range is 
marked during periods of prosperity and 
reversed in periods of depression. Low 
income states seem differentially sensitive 
to nation-wide economic changes; Hanna 
calls this an “accordion effect.” Except 


` for the disturbing effects of random fluc- 


tuations in farm income, it is possible to 
compute each state’s per capita Income 
figure for any year from the figure for the 
previolis year, the national per capita in- 
come change during the given year, and 
Hanna’s indexes of sensitivity and of dif- 
ferential secular trend. 

At the same time, differences in state 
per capita incomes have persisted, and the 
rank order of the forty-eight states has 
changed but slightly. To explain the per- 
sistence of the differentials, Hanna con- 
siders differences in occupational distribu- 
wage rates, the importance of 
property incomes, and so on. All of these 
have their effects, but neither singly nor 
in additive combination do they explain 
the entire difference in state per capita 
The unexplained residual is ap- 
parently due to the existence of positive 
correlation and covariance among these 
several factors. 

A number of demographic features are 
also considered in the same way as these 
economic features have been, notably the 
age composition and the labor force par- 
ticipation rate. Urbanization: is however 
rejected as an explanatory variable. Hanna 
finds that cities of given size differ so 
drastically among themselves that “city 
size” is an inferior proxy or surrogate for 
the other economic and demographic vari- 
ables he has isolated. 

Emphasis throughout is on the forty- 
eight states as such. Little reference is 
made to metropolitan areas or to regional 
groups such as “New England” or “the 
cotton South.” Neither is great attention 
paid to racial composition on the demo- 
graphic side—the proportion of nonwhites 
in state populations. These features seem 
somewhat anomalous in the product of a 
leading economic statistician in a leading 
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southern university, while not detracting 
from the value of the book as a whole. 
M. BRONFENBRENNER 
Professor of Economics 
University of Minnesota 
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